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Dominant 
factor in the 
economic 
situation is the 
increase in 
Federal 
government 
expenditures. 


Heavy demand 
for investment 
goods boosts 
unfilled orders 
in durable 
manufacturing 
industries to a 
record totol. 


Rising total 
demand and 
higher costs 
push up 
prices. 
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AREVIEW OF 1950 


Tue YEAR 1950 was marked by two clearly defined ex- 
pansionary movements which lifted business activity at the 
end of the year to a new peak rate. In the first half of the 
year, the cyclical upswing in business initiated in mid-1949 
proceeded steadily, broadly based upon a resurgence of invest- 
ment activity and the strong consumer demand for durable 
goods. This steady advance, which gave promise of continu- 
ing throughout the second half of the year, was superseded 
beginning in July by an acceleration in business activity 
stimulated by a general upsurge in demand which changed 
the basic economic pattern to one dominated by inflationary 
influences. 

The altered economic prospect stemmed from the military 
aggression against South Korea by Communist forces, an 
event which brought major countermeasures by the United 
Nations. The mobilization program undertaken by the 
United States broadly affected the domestic economic situa- 
tion. This program has increased the projected Federal 
Government expenditure to $72 billion for fiseal 1952, and 
includes military expenditure authorizations considerably 
bevond the $48 billion military component of that total. The 
change in the budget is indicated by the accompanying chart. 

The difference between the two half years is reflected not 
so much in production trends which continued upward at a 
remarkably stable rate throughout the year—varying but 
little from quarter to quarter—but in demand and price 
trends. Whereas in the earlier period, the rise in output 
came with only a minor rise in prices, in the second half it was 
accompanied by a price advance at a rate unmatched by any 
similar period since World War I except when price controls 
were removed in the second half of 1946. Pressures on prices 
developed from increased demands from all sources, reflect- 
ing in part anticipations of shortages and prospects of higher 
prices. The rising demands competed for the gradually 
expanding flow of goods. 


e Demand and prices increased 


The change in demand was reflected initially in sharp rises 
in prices in primary markets. Such advances spread from 
raw materials to finished goods, as higher costs became an 
additional important factor in price determination. Higher 
finished goods prices at wholesale were passed on in most of 
the corresponding retail quotations either simultaneously or 
after a lag, thus reinforcing widespread demands for wage 
increases, 

During this period private buying and Government con- 
tracting were the major influences, as actual purchases of 
goods and services by the Federal Government declined in 
the third quarter. In the final quarter of 1950, Govern- 
ment orders continued to rise while actual purchases of 
military goods started a sharp advance. Thus, as the year 
came to a close, the spread between total demand and supply 
was widening, and prices were continuing their upward climb. 

Although the problem of stabilizing prices and wages was 
in the forefront in the latter part of 1950, it became clear at 
the year-end that—with defense procurement accelerating, 

1 
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with consumer buying strengthening, and with business 
purchasing on the uptrend—this problem had reached a 
critical stage which required early solution. Action would 
have to include substantial curbs on spending, through higher 
taxes and extended credit controls, to reinforce the direct 
controls of prices and wages necessary to arrest the upward 
spiral. 


e Large expansion in total output 


A controlling factor governing the impact of the defense 
effort on the civilian economy is the increase which can be 
attained in total output. The progress in production and 
consumption expenditures during the last 3 years, expressed 
in volume terms, i. e., in 1939 prices, may be seen in the 
following tabulation: 


[Billions of dollars, 1939 prices] 


Personal 
(jross consump- 
national 
Year: product pendi 
Sa ea 115. 5 76. 6 
a 143. 1 100. 0 
0 EEE 142. 3 102. 0 
5 153. 0 107. 2 
Percent change in per capita: 
1941-50________-_ : 16. 7 23. 3 
1949-50__..____- 5. 6 a3 


In 1950, the total output of the economy was about one- 
sixth above 1941 on a per capita basis. This represents an 
average annual rise of slightly less than 2 percent, and is 
very similar to the annual rate of increase in per capita real 

roduct from 1929 to 1941, both years of high activity. 

eal per capita personal consumption expenditures increased 
by more than one-fifth over this period. 

The increase in real output was 7 percent in 1950 over 
1949. This rise, representing in part a recovery from a 
cyclical decline, was considerably larger than the normal 
annual rate of growth in production. Such a large advance 
in output was made possible partly by the sizable volume of 
new ante and equipment put in place by American business, 
excepting farms, the expenditures for which totaled over $80 
billion in the period 1946 through 1950. Also contributing 
to the unusual 1950 rise was the shift to the production of a 
larger proportion of durable goods, where output per worker 
is above average for industry as a whole. In 1949, the pro- 
duction of durables of all types represented 26 percent of 
total gross national product in constant prices, compared to 
30 percent in 1950. 

The high rate of production in the second half of 1950 was 
accomplished by most industries operating at or near capac- 
ity volumes. Increases in output were achieved by practi- 
cally all industries during the year, but particularly those 
turning out automobiles, machinery and other durable 
goods, as indicated in the detailed analysis of production in 
a following section. 

In the early part of 1950 there was some slack in the 
economy, as reflected by the fact that unemployment in the 
first 6 months averaged nearly 4 million. With risingac- 
tivity, unemployment declined steadily and rapidly during 
the year, with the total close to the 2-million mark in the 
last few months. 

The buying wave in the summer months resulted in some 
drawing von of stocks so that part of the advance in output 
in the fourth quarter was for purposes of replenishing de- 
pleted inventories. While at the year-end inventories in 
general were not high in relation to the rate of output or 
sales, and in some industries additional inventory building 
was in process, they were generally adequate to service cur- 
rent high sales. Accumulation of the basic materials was 


limited by the Government regulations which were designed 
to prevent excessive inventory increases. — 
ivilian production was not cut back in 1950 as a result 
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of the defense programs. In fact, total production available 
for civilian use increased steadily in each quarter of the year, 
However, with defense ordering rising rapidly, thus necessi- 
tating the diversion of essential materials to the military, 
conservation orders were issued designed to limit the amount 
of materials for civilian uses. In most cases these were to 
become effective in early 1951. 

These orders affected the disposition of such basic materials 
as aluminum, copper, cobalt, rubber, and nickel as between 
civilian and military uses. Defense order (or ““DO’’) ratings 
assure top priority to military orders, although priorities are 
permitted to other orders deemed essential to further the 
defense effort. 

e Additional increase in output 

in prospect 

It is clear that additions to plant and equipment, and more 
intensive use of existing facilities, will make possible another 
rise in output in 1951. Additional substantial gains would 
come from (1) a further expansion in employment; (2) en- 
larged plant capacity being brought into production; (3) 
increases in production per man-hour in existing plants; (4) 
increases in number of shifts of operations and lengthening 
the hours of work; and (5) further shifts to products—such 
as to munitions—requiring more man-hour application for a 
given input of materials. 

During 1950, businessmen invested very heavily in new 
and more efficient equipment, thus adding substantially to 
the capacity to produce. Indeed, recognizing that the de- 
fense and civilian requirements would be in excess of total 
supplies which would become available with existing capacity, 
businessmen programmed a huge expansion in their invest- 
ment on plant and equipment in 1951. With steel, copper, 
aluminum, and other critical materials already in a tight 
position in the latter part of 1950, the Government encour- 
aged the expansion of capacity in these critical areas by 
financial assistance in the form of loans and accelerated de- 
preciation allowances. 

Not all sectors of business could engage in the contemplated 
expansion programs, however, since in so doing vital mate- 
rials would be diverted from defense needs and those required 
by defense-supporting facilities to the less essential civilian 
uses. Hence, in addition to the indirect brake on expansion 
provided by the actual shortage of basic materials, the Gov- 
ernment moved in with the first series of direct controls in the 
latter part of 1950 on the types of expansion which would be 
permitted. 

The problem in 1951 will be to transfer labor to where it 
is most needed, and to expand the total working force. The 
labor participation rates at present are slightly above 1948 
but considerably below the wartime rates. With rising 
demand, and job opportunities more plentiful, many millions 
of persons not now seeking work will be attracted into the 
labor force. 

Considering these factors, it is likely that total production 
will rise by more than the normal annual rate of increase of 
3 percent during 1951. The increase in defense production 
will mean, however, that the total supplies of some basic 
materials available for civilian use in 1951 would fall short 
of the high rate of the latter half of 1950. Thus, the civilian 
economy is faced with curtailment of some products, though 
in the case of others more will be available than in 1950. 


e Defense programs major factor 
in activity 


Dominating the economic scene in the latter half of 1950 and 
in early 1951 was the requirement of diverting the necessary 
resources from the civilian to the military sector while achieving 
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stability in the price and wage structures. Defense expendi- 
tures in the final quarter of 1950 comprised about 7 percent 
of the gross national product, and the estimated defense 
expenditures for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 implied an 
annual rate by the end of calendar 1951 equivalent to nearly 
one-fifth of the gross national product. 

Even with the modest rise during 1950 in the proportion of 
national defense to total output, the problem of the impinge- 
ment of Government procurement on the civilian supply 
became of paramount importance. Actions taken to channel 
the use of resources into the defense effort were reflected in 
the series of conservation orders issued by the National 
Production Authority; the credit restrictions imposed on the 
purchase of consumer durables and housing; the higher 
income tax rates; and the monetary actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The fundamental purpose was to divert 
resources from civilian to military use, but they likewise 
had the purpose of aiding the stabilization program. 

In 1944, the peak war expenditure year of World War II, 
about 42 percent of the total national output was for war 
purposes. The defense program now contemplated is pro- 
jected at something under half of this rate when it is fully 


under way. 
e Consumer durables production 
to be curtailed 


Since defense production goals can be met only at the 
expense of some types of civilian output, a basic question in 
the closing months of 1950 was to what extent the civilian 
cuts would have to come out of the consumer sector and 
private capital formation not essential for the military pro- 
gram. 

Two considerations were involved in the various govern- 
mental actions on the civilian front. First, increased in- 
vestment by business for expanding capacity, although in 
the short-run absorbing resources which could otherwise go 
into consumption goods, will in the longer run contribute 
significantly to the capacity to produce and thus provide a 
powerful offset to inflationary pressures. Furthermore, ad- 
ditional investment channeled into defense-supporting facili- 
ties and into essential civilian programs would provide the 
United States with the basis for an expanded military po- 
tential if required. Thus, the cutbacks in selected invest- 
ment items made in late 1950 and early 1951 were designed 
to eliminate some of the less essential programs, but en- 
couragement was given to the expansion of basic facilities. 

Second, the consumer sector of the economy was better 
off than at any time in the past decade, both with regard to 
the current rate of consumption and with regard to the stocks 
of physical goods held by consumers. In the fourth quarter 
of 1950 the annual rate of real consumption per capita was 
nearly one-quarter greater than in 1941, a year of high per 
capita consumption. The high and rising production 
volumes of all types of consumer durables in the last 5 years 
have resulted in record per family holdings of the major items. 

To illustrate, from 1946 to 1950, inclusive, the total number 
of new nonfarm dwelling units built was close to 5 million; 
almost 21 million new passenger cars were produced; 21 
million electric refrigerators; 75 million radio sets; 12 million 
television sets; more than 17 million washing machines; and 
18 million electric and gas ranges were turned out by Ameri- 
can factories. Thus, it would appear that even a sizable 
curtailment in the flow of the consumer hard goods would 
not for some time result in any real hardship or privation. 
In view of the fact that the production of the consumer 
durables, including housing, involves the same materials 
and labor resources needed for the production of military 


“hard” goods, this sector of consumption faces varying 
degrees of curtailment in 1951. 


@ Consumer purchasing power 
expanding er 


a 


Along with this curtailment, however, was posed the 
associated problem of the high and rising purchasing power 
which would be pressing upon the limited supplies of the 
consumer hard goods and which might be diverted to the 
items more readily available, particularly the nondurable 
goods and the services. During 1950, disposable personal 
income increased substantially, with all major shares of in- 
come from productive sources participating in the rise. 

These rising incomes were the basis for the high volume of 
personal consumption expenditures and, together with the 
record holdings of liquid assets by individuals, made possible 
the buying waves which occurred in the summer of 1950 and 
in the latter part of 1950. In addition, consumers borrowed 
freely to supplement their purchasing power from current 
incomes. 

The consumer credit controls imposed in September and 
October of 1950 limited the rise in consumer borrowing which 
had increased at an accelerated pace in the first 2 months 
after Korea. Even considering the new upsurge in buying of 
durables in December and January, it appeared that such 
credit restrictions were having some limiting effect on pur- 
chases of consumer durables. Fiscal measures were also 
taken in the second half of 1950 to pay for the increased 
Government expenditures and to siphon some of the excess 
purchasing power currently generated. The higher Federal 
tax rates which went into effect on individuals’ incomes on 
October 1, however, were only a partical offset to the large 
expansion in incomes before taxes which occurred in the 
subsequent months of the year. 

With the trend of employment continuing upward through- 
out 1950; with advances continuing in the rates of pay and 
length of hours; with farm and other business incomes rising; 
and with dividends reflecting the sharp rise in corporate 
profits, the trend of personal income was upward. Thus, 
the requirement for a very large increase in taxes to balance 
the budget dovetails with stablization requirements. The 
tax program placed before the new Congress in January has 
as its objective financing through taxes and new expenditures 
for defense. 


e The current prospect 


The economy in the last half of 1950 was under the domi- 
nant influence of international events. These have set in 
motion programs which shape the outlook for 1951. Ag- 
gregate demand will exceed that of 1950 and the use of re- 
sources will be intensified. As a result, business will be 
called upon for a further increase in production. It will 
face many difficult tasks, including those of adjustment to 
defense work, to short raw-material supplies, and to chang- 
ing markets. 

More jobs will become available, and workers’ aggregate 
income will rise as hours are extended and shifts are made to 
higher paying industries. Agriculture will be under pres- 
sure to expand output, with prospects of increased market- 
ings and continued high farm prices. 

The Federal Government’s basic concern will be with 
mobilizing the Nation’s resources to meet military goals, 
while at the same time controlling the forces of inflation. 
The basic challenge to production is well within the potential 
of the economy, a potential that will grow further in 1951. 
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National Income and National Product in 1950 


(GROSS national product, expanding in volume and re- 
flecting also the general price rise, increased to $280 billion 
in 1950, as compared with $256 billion in 1949. National 
income, which may be briefly defined as the sum of earnings 
of labor and property arising from production of the Nation’s 
output, advanced similarly, from $217 billion in 1949 to $236 
billion in 1950. 


Increase in real volume 


The respective contributions of volume and price factors 
to the increase in output may be distinguished by means of 
the constant-dollar gross national product estimates recently 
prepared by the Office of Business Economics (which are 

iven in Table 1.) The increment in gross national product 
ast year approximated 7 percent in volume, as compared 
with a 9% percent rise in its market value. Comparisons 
of the changes in volume and in value for each of the major 
components of gross national product, as well as for the 
total, are illustrated in Chart 2. 

The new constant-dollar product estimates also allow a 
better-founded basis for ascertaining over-all changes in pro- 
ductivity than has previously been available. Real product 
per man-hour in private industries appears to have increased 


Chart 2.—Gross National Product: Change Between 1949 
and 1950 in Current and Constant Dollars 
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last year at a rate considerably in excess of the long-term 
average gain of somewhat more than 2 percent per annum, 
as implied by the change from 1929 to 1950. 


Features of the 1950 expansion 


The increased volume of production in 1950 resulted in 
part from the operation of economic forces in evidence at 
the beginning of the period, or emerging soon thereafter, 
and in part from the dramatic effects of the shift in our mili- 
tary policy after midyear. 


The vear opened on a note of 


recovery from the mild recession of 1949. Production was 
already rising in response primarily to an upturn in business 
buying which reversed the inventory liquidation policy of 
1949; a residential building boom was already under way; 
and consumer demand, well sustained even in 1949, was being 
bolstered by large government payments to veterans, 
These factors were soon reinforced by a pick-up in fixed 
business investment outlays. 

The industrial expansion, confined mainly to durable 
manufactures at first, spread gradually to other lines; and 
incomes generated by the step-up in production added 
further stimulus to consumer purchasing. Before the end 
of the second quarter, a business upswing of considerable 
breadth and strength was well under way 

It was upon this expansionary situation that the economie 
forces unleashed by the Korean invasion were superimposed, 
and it was this setting that underscored their inflationary 
impact. Production forged ahead at an accelerated pace 
under the new pressures, but was outstripped at first by the 
tremendous upsurge of commodity buying as both consumers 
and business acted in anticipation of impending shortages 
and price increases. Industrial prices, already rising moder- 
ately during the late spring, were pushed up rapidly after 
midyear by this high demand, and consumer prices followed 
a similar, if more restrained, course 


Table 1.—Gross National Product or Expenditure in 
Constant Dollars, 1944-50 ! 
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Some of the more ephemeral elements of the buying rush 
eased off in the fall, but private demand continued extremely 
high, and government demand moved upward in the first 
stage of the military expansion. Total production continued 
to rise steadily, with gross national product reaching an 
annual rate of $300 billion in the fourth quarter—$46 billion 
higher than tn the final quarter of 1949. 

Despite the late 1950 advance in government purchases, 
the government share of national product for the whole year 
was less than in 1949. The net flow of goods and services to 
foreign countries also diminished, so that an amount exceed- 
ing the entire increment in gross national product was added 
to the portion taken by the private domestic sectors of the 
economy. Within those sectors, somewhat more than half 
of the increase went into gross private domestic investment, 
the remainder into personal consumption. (See Chart 2.) 
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These shifts in the use of gross national product in 1950, 
however, are now being largely reversed by the increasing 
diversion of output to the government for military purposes. 

The developments summarized above are traced more 
fully in the following detailed review of the product and 


income flows 


Private Demand for Gross National Product 


Consumer purchases expand 


After more than 18 months of marked stability, including 
the period of the 1949 business readjustment, consumer 
buving advanced moderately in the first half of 1950, then 
spurted very sharply after midyear. These increases brought 
personal consumption expenditures to $191 billion last year, 
$12 billion—or about 7 percent—higher than in 1949. 
From year-end to year-end, the rise was greater, as indicated 
by the respective fourth-quarter annual rates of $181 billion 
and $196 billion. 

Of the 7 percent advance from 1949 to 1950 in the dollar 
value of personal consumption, three-fourths represented a 
real gain in volume, while one-fourth’ was attributable to 
higher prices. This may seem surprising to consumers 
sensitive to the rapid advance of prices in the latter half of 
last vear, but it should be recalled that consumer prices had 
declined throughout 1949 before turning up in 1950, so that 
the average for last year as a whole exceeded that of 1949 by 
only a small margin. The advance which occurred during 
1950, from a low point in February, was several times as 
creat as the difference in the annual averages. 


Factors in expansion 


The growth of consumer purchases last year was supported 
primarily by the rising incomes stemming from expanding 
economic activity and from the effects of the inflationary 
trend upon incomes as well as upon expenditures. Total 
personal income increased from 1949 to 1950 by $17 billion, 
from $206 billion to $223 billion. After allowance for the 
rise in personal taxes, there remained an increase of $15 
billion in disposable personal income, most of which repre- 


t 
sented a gain in real purchasing power. 

A special factor in this increase was the receipt by veterans 
of $2" billion it} national service life insurance dividends. 
These large and essentially nonrecurrent transfer payments 
were concentrated almost entirely in a few months at the 
beginning of the vear, and the stimulus to consumer spending 
which they provided was a factor in the business recovery 
just gaining momentum at that time. It is clear, however, 
despite the impossibility of tracing their utilization precisely, 
that large portions of the dividend payments remained un- 
spent during the first half of the year, and contributed to the 
financing of the subsequent upsurge in consumer demand. 

While the rise in disposable income was the chief deter- 
minant of the change in consumption in 1950, a prominent 
feature of the year’s spending pattern was the unusual 
autonomous spurt in consumer buying during the third 
quarter. The prospect of partial mobilization induced not 
only a brief outburst of rather indiscriminate buying, but a 
more sustained drive by consumers—motivated by fear of 
subsequent shortages and of further price increases—to 
acquire many types of durable and semidurable goods. The 
intensity of this demand subsided somewhat in the fall, when 
consumption outlays resumed a more normal relationship to 
current income; but despite an appreciable drop from the 
immediately preceding peak, fourth-quarter purchases of 
durable goods remained well above the already high volume 
in the first half of 1950. 


During most of the year, expanding consumption expendi- 
tures were supported by liberal extension of credit; and in the 
last 2 quarters, current purchasing power was further supple- 
mented by a drain upon such liquid assets as time deposits 
and U. S. savings bonds. In an attempt to reduce infla- 
tionary pressures, Federal controls on consumer credit were 
imposed in September and substantially tightened in 
October. 


Demand centered on durables 


The expansion of personal consumption expenditures was 
disproportionately in durable goods, for which outlays rose 
from $24 billion in 1949 to $29 billion in 1950. Virtually 
the entire increase was in physical volume, as average prices 
for such goods exceeded those of 1949 by only a slight 
margin. 

Special factors, unrelated to the emergency and somewhat 
independent also of the general influences upon consumer 
buying summarized above, underlay the market for durables. 
The continued high demand for automobiles may be placed 
in this category. Postwar output of passenger cars through 
1949 had not been nearly so high, dative either to prewar 
production or to war-created deficiencies in the stock of goods 
in service, as that of other major consumer durables. Autos 
were unique among these goods, therefore, in that a sub- 
stantial asian replacement demand persisted into 1950. 
This situation, in combination with high and rising incomes, 
raised consumer purchases of cars and accessories from 
$95 billion in 1949 to over $12 billion last year. 

Another significant special factor was the influence of the 
extended residential building boom upon demand for furni- 
ture and household equipment. These purchases also re- 
flected the rapid growth of the television industry. 


Nondurables and services less buoyant 


Consumer spending for nondurable goods increased by 3 
percent, from $981) billion in 1949 to $101'% billion in 1950. 
Price rises were responsible for one-third of this movement, 
leaving a gain in physical volume of only 2 percent. 

Primarily, this sluggishness reflected the normal inelas- 
ticity of demand—especially at a sustained high level of 
income—for many staple items predominant in the non- 
durable group; but in part it also reflected the lower sus- 
ceptibility of these goods than of durables to the demand 
pressures earlier described. 

The food component, amounting to about 60 percent of the 
total, accounted for nearly $2 billion of the $3 billion rise 
in outlays for nondurable merchandise. The greatest pro- 
portionate advance, however, was in spending for gasoline 
and oil. Clothing expenditures, which had been declining 
from late 1948 through the early months of 1950, recovered 
considerably in the last 3 quarters, but showed an advance of 
less than 1 percent for the year as a whole. 

Consumer expenditures for services, at $60 billion in 1950, 
were up by $3 billion over 1949. The rate of increase in 
this area differed little from that prevailing in other recent 
years, and continued to reflect primarily the gradually rising 
costs of housing and household operation. 


Gross private domestic investment 
leads expansion 


Gross private domestic investment was by far the most 
expansionary component of national product in 1950, rising 
roughly 50 percent from $33 billion in 1949 to $49 billion in 
1950. From the fourth quarter of 1949 to the final quarter of 
last year, the increase was still more impressive. 

The largest single contribution to the increase came from a 
reversal of business inventory movements. This reversal pro- 
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duced a $7% billion shift—from inventory liquidation of $3} 
billion in 1949 to an accumulation of $4 billion last year. 
New private construction and business purchases of durable 
equipment shared fairly evenly, dollar-wise, in the remaining 
growth of domestic capital formation. 

Of the $8% billion increase in purchases on fixed capital 
account, three-fourths represented a larger physical volume, 
while roughly one-fourth reflected higher prices. The price 
factor was more important in construction than in equipment, 
and in both cases figured more heavily in year-end to year-end 
comparisons than in the annual movement. 


Housing boom continues 


Private construction activity in 1950 was featured by pro- 
longation through most of the year of the residential building 
boom. Already well under way in late 1949, this sustained 
upsurge was a potent factor in the early stages of the business 
recovery last year. Supported not only by high incomes, 
but by very tiberal mortgage credit, it progressed unabated 
into the third quarter, when the rate of homebuilding was 
two-thirds again as high as a year earlier. 

With the inflationary pressure of this powerful demand 
underscored and augmented by the effect of international 
developments upon price and supply anticipations, action 
was taken by Federal authorities to curb it, and the long up- 
trend gave way to a moderate decline in the fourth quarter. 


Fixed business investment rises 


Nonresidential construction, which had not begun to re- 
cover from the 1949 downturn until last spring, moved up 
only sluggishly until late in 1950, when a fairly marked 
advance was led by industrial and commercial’ building. 
These gains were insufficient, however, to bring the annual 
total much beyond that for 1949, and some categories, such 
as farm and public utility construction, remained below 
1949 totals. 

In contrast, purchases of producers’ durable equipment 
rose from $19% billion in 1949 to $23% billion in 1950. _Al- 
though the previous downdrift of these outlays was reversed 
early in the year, most of the increase came in the last 6 
months, when new considerations stemming from the de- 
fense program were added to the influence of rising sales, 
profits, and prices in stimulating accelerated expansion of 
facilities. Whether through the expectation of participating 
directly or indirectly in a growing volume of defense produc- 
tion, or through fear of impingement by the latter upon 
future availability of necessary equipment, most industries 
had strong motives for expediting their investment programs. 


Shift to inventory accumulation 


The inventory accumulation of $4 billion in 1950 contrast 
ed sharply with the liquidation of $3% billion during the 
previous year. With farm inventories fairly stable, as com- 
pared with a $}; billion reduction in 1949, almost the entire 
swing was in nonfarm stocks. 

This shift from substantial reduction to accumulation of 
inventories occurred in the first quarter of last year; and 
the trend continued strongly upward, although it was vio- 
lently—if briefly—interrupted in the third quarter by the 
heavy wave of business and consumer buying which mate 
rialized in that period. The high rate of inventory accumu- 
lation recorded in the fourth quarter undoubtedly reflected 
an increase in the amount of new work in process on military 
orders 

For the year as a whole, 
roughly similar amounts, absorbed most of the additions to 


manufacturers and retailers, in 
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nonfarm stocks, while other groups registered only minor 
changes. In the case of manufacturing, increases were 
concentrated in holdings of purchased materials and goods 
in process, reflecting the accelerating tempo of industria] 
production. Faced with exceptionally heavy demand for 
their output, manufacturers encountered difficulty in main- 
taining their stocks of finished goods 

With respect to farm inventories, it should be noted oo 
the relative stability indicated above does not signify 
correspondingly stab le balance between farm production sid 
the basic demand for agricultural commodities. A sub- 
stantial excess of production was placed under government 
price support in 1949, while an excess of demand in 1950 was 
met through reduction of government holdings. If the net 
change in government-held inventories of agricultural com- 
modities were included under the present heading, instead of 
being treated as a component of Federal purchases, a shift 
from accumulation to liquidation totaling nearly $2 billion 
would be shown. 


Shift to negative foreign investment 


Net foreign investment, receding for the third consecutive 
year from the abnormal postwar bulge in 1947, dipped to a 
negative balance of $2'4 billion last vear—down $3 billion 
from the small positive balance of 1949. 

By far the greatest part of this change was attributable to 
a rise in our merchandise imports. These had been pro- 
nouncedly affected by the slackening of business buying 
during the 1949 downturn, but responded promptly to its 
resumption, and rose strongly with the expansion of do- 
mestic business activity in 1950. While most of the in- 
creased value of imports stemmed from a larger quantitative 
flow of goods, rising prices played an increasingly significant 
United States exports, other 


part as the year progressed. 
indirectly by Government 


than those financed directly or 
grants, were slightly lower last vear than in 1949. 


Role of Government 


In reviewing the impact of Government operations upon 
the economy last year, a sharp distinction nonce be drawn 
between the record of Government transactions for the full 
of developments during the period. 
While the combined Federal, State, and local share of na- 
tional output dipped from $43 billion in 1949 to $42 billion 
in 1950, the actual influence of Government programs was 
dri matically in the opposite direction 

In rg this is revealed by reference to the quarterly pat- 
Government purchases, which shows a decline, in 

to less than $40 
followed by rapid 
However, 


vear and the course 


tern of 
terms of seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
billion in the second quarter of last year, 
expansion to $47'% billion in the fourth quarter 
it must be recognized that the principal impact of the new 
military program to date has been of an indirect character. 
Effects of military program 

In the first place, there was a major alteration in the whole 
climate of the economy beginning almost immediately after 
the aggression in Korea and gaining momentum with the 


decision to undertake large-scale rearmament As has been 


shown, anticipatory reactions of business and consumers to 
this sequence of events dominated the economic scene after 
midyear. Also, the large volume of orders being placed to 
implement military procurement plans gave more concrete 


embodiment to a wide range of business anticipations, 
although production necessarily lagged far behind ordering. 

In addition, it may be observed that even of the increase 
which did oceur in production for defense purposes, a sub- 
stantial portion was not immediately reflected in the Govern 
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ment component of gross national product. Work in process 
on Government contracts first appears as private invest- 
ment—i. e., as part of the change in business inventories— 
and affects Government purchases only after a considerable 
lag, when deliveries are made. 

‘National-defense purchases (broadly defined to include, 
in addition to strictly military programs, such related activ- 
ities as stockpiling, atomic energy, and Mutual Defense 
Assistance), rose from an annual rate of $12 billion in the 
first half of 1950 to nearly $20 billion in the fourth quarter. 
This accelerating expansion should be gauged in the per- 
spective of a planned defense spending rate of $48 billion 
for the fiscal year beginning next July, according to the 
President’s January Budget recommendations. 

Despite the military expansion, total Federal purchases of 
goods and services in 1950 fell temporarily below those of 
1949, owing to declines in the nonmilitary foreign aid and 
farm price-support programs. 


Increased rates of taxation 


Closely following the initial new military spending au- 
thorizations last year came the first series of revenue measures 
aimed at balancing their inflationary impact upon the 
economy The Revenue Act of 1950, passed in September, 
increased tax rates applicable to both individual and cor- 
porate incomes in 1950 and made further increases applicable 
to 1951 earnings in both cases. An excess profits tax par- 
tially applicable to 1950 incomes and fully effective this 
vear, together with an additional increase of two percentage 
points in the regular corporate income tax rate for 1951, 
was subsi quently enacted. 

In terms of the national income accounts, it should be 
noted that while the introduction of higher withholding 
rates in October made an appreciable dent in disposable 
personal income for the fourth quarter, and while profits tax 
accruals reflected the retroactive features of the new statutes, 
rate changes were in both cases outweighed by the influence 
of rising incomes as far as 1950 Government receipts were 


concerned 


Government share of output 


One of the salient economic problems of the immediate 
future is the development of additional revenue measures 
adequate combination with various direct and indirect 
controls of othe types, to keep effective private demand 
within the limit of civilian supplies remaining after diversion 
of productive resources to military use, 

Announced military spending plans imply that the pro- 
portion of the national output bought by the Federal Govern- 
ment for all purposes may soon be increased to about one- 
fifth. If this is to be accomplished without deficit financing, 
a higher over-all rate of taxation than that prevailing at the 
height of World War IL will be required, as indicated by the 


data presented in Table 2. 

This ta shows, for the last 2 vears and for a pair of 
war yeal wo interrelated breakdowns of gross national 
product The distribution by type of expenditure indicates 
the percentage share of total output used by each major 


The percentage breakdown of TOSS 
national product by type of receipt reflects broadly the 
distribution of currently venerated purchas- 


sector of the economy. 


correspona 


ing power, exclusive of borrowing transactions. 

It should be noted that Government receipts are bere shown 
net of funds transferred to other sectors rather than used for 
purchases by the recipient Government. In other words, 


expenditures other than purchases of goods and 
have been 


Governn ent 
services ich as interest and veterans’ benefits 
deducted from tax and nontax receipts in deriving the net 
Consequently, the difference between the 


receipts figure 
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respective shares of national product accounted for by 
Government purchases of goods and services and by net 
Government receipts is equal to the Government surplus or 
deficit on income and product account, expressed as a per- 
centage of gross national product. 


Table 2.—Percent Distributions of Gross National Product, Selected 
Years 


Item 1943 1944 1949 1950 


By type of expenditure 


Total... . 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Personal consumption expenditures 52. 6 52.2 70.0 68.2 
Gross private domestic investment 2.9 3.6 12.9 7.7 
Net foreign investment tosh ata —-1.2| —1.0 | an —.9 
Government purchases of goods and services 

0 WG eget Pe eR ae? SE = eee TS 3.8 3.5 | 7.0 4.9 
Federal. Pr ee | 41.8 41.7 9.9 & 1 


By type of receipt 


ess. oh A RL sl A See | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Disposable personal income 68. 1 68.8 73.3 72.4 
Gross business saving ! &.4 8.2 11.8 10,2 
Statistical discrepancy 5 1.9 —.7 -.4 
Net government receipts 

State and local ? , 6.1 4.8 | 6.5 6.6 

Federal * 17.9 16.4; 91 11.2 

' 





! Consists of undistributed cot porate profits and corporate inventory valuation adjustment, 
capital consumption allowances, and excess of wage accruals over disbursements. 

? Consists of personal tax and nontax receipts, corporate profits tax accruals, indirect busi- 
ness tax and nontax accruals, contributions for socialinsurance, current surplus of Government 
enterprises, and Federal grants-in-aid, less transfer payments and net interest paid. 

* Consists of personal tax and nontax receipts, corporate profits tax accruals, indirect bus- 
iness tax and nontax accruals, contributions for social insurance, and current surplus of gov- 
ernment enterprises, less subsidies, transfer payments, net interest paid, and grants to State 
and local governments. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


It may be seen from the table that in 1943 and 1944, when 
the Federal Government was buying over 40 percent of the 
Nation’s output, its net receipts did not exceed 18 percent 
of gross national product. Inflationary borrowing was re- 
quired to make up the difference. 

During the past 2 years, net Federal receipts have averaged 
about one-tenth of total output—a proportion in line with 
the share bought by the Federal Government, and in fact 
sufficient to permit a surplus on income and product account. 

The full effects of recently enacted revenue legislation will 
raise the ratio of net Federal receipts to gross national product 
by several percentage points, but will leave it below the 
wartime figure; and even the latter proportion is less than the 
one-fifth share of total output to be purchased by the Federal 
Government under announced mobilization plans. It is. 
thus apparent that further substantial increases in taxation, 
carrying the over-all rate beyond that of World War II, will 
be required to maintain a balance between receipts and 
expenditures. 


National Income by Industries 


Accompanying the strong expansion of the national income 
from 1949 to 1950, there were significant shifts in its distribu- 
tion by industrial origin. In a majority of the major indus- 
trial divisions, with the notable exception of agriculture, 
these recent shifts tended to reverse those which had occurred 
during the 1949 recession. 

As shown in table 3, there was a marked increase in in- 
come originating in manufacturing, and gains somewhat 
greater than average were also registered in communications 
and public utilities, mining, and contract construction. All 
other nonfarm industries showed advances roughly within 
a5to7 percentrange. Agricultural income, although moving 
up markedly in the latter part of 1950, averaged out about 
the same as in 1949, a year of declining farm prices. 
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Large advance in manufacturing 


The magnitude of the increase in manufacturing—which 
since the war has been accounting for about 30 percent of 
total national income, but which accounted for fully one-half 
of its growth in 1950—was a function not only of develop- 
ments peculiar to last year, but of the relatively poor showing 
of this industrial division in 1949. 

The resumption of business buying which initiated the 
recovery movement under way early last year would, of it- 
self, have tended to induce proportions itely large gains, 
growing as the industrial expansion progressed, in income 
accruing from manufacturing. This tendency was rein- 
forced during the second half of the year by the impact of 
the extraordinarily heavy consumer, business, and Govern- 
ment demand for goods—and particularly manufactured 
goods—which emerged in the second half of the year. Since 
the major requirements of the defense program are for such 
heavy munitions as aircraft, combat vehicles, and related 
ordnance items, substantial further increases in the relative 
importance of manufacturing are to be expected as mobiliza- 
tion accelerates. 





Table 3.—National Income by Major Industrial Divisions, 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 ! 








[Billions of dollars] 
} r 
4} 
Item 1948 1949 1950 hat , oF 
1949-4 - 
40-50 
All industries, total 223.5 | 216.8 2235.6 18.8 8.7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 21.8 17.4 7 2 $ 
Mining. ___- si 5.3 14 19 2 
Contract construction____. 10.5 10. 4 4 
Manufacturing____ 67.3 62.9 72. 5 .7 { 
Wholesale and retail trade 42.9 12.7 15.5 2.9 6.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 17.2 17.7 8. § ; { 
Transportation. ____ 12.8 12 2. ¢ 1.8 
Communications and public utilities 5.9 6. ¢ 7.2 } 
ee 19.8 20. 5 21.7 1.2 
Government and Government enterprise 19. 6 21.8 2 1.7 7.6 
Rest of the world 4 5 5 0 4 





1 Components will not necessarily add to total 
2 See footnote 2 to table 4. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Off f Busir ; 


Less rise in other nonfarm industries 


Various factors underlay the advances in other industries 
showing relatively large gains. In communications and 
public utilities, they were of about the same size as in 1949, 
and represented an extension of a trend which has proceeded 
without interruption since the war. In mining, the increase 
was closely associated with that in manufacturing, while 
income originating in contract construction rose under the 
influence both of the housing boom and of a higher rate of 
public-works activity. 

The expansion of income earned in other private non- 
agricultural industries was more moderate, in most cases 
because of their relative insensitivity to special pressures of 
demand focused last year primarily upon commodities. Of 
these industries, wholesale and retail trade made the best 
showing, largely as a result of the intensified sales activity 
which occurred during the last 6 months 

Income originating in Government, which is measured by 
compensation of Government employees, rose appreciably 
less than in 1949, despite the growing importance of Federal 
military and defense agency payrolls in the latter half of 1950. 


Decline in agriculture 


Agriculture was the sole major industry in which income 
did not advance last year. The explanation of this contrast 


is to be found primarily in the length and timing of the pro- 
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duction cycle in agriculture. The decline may be traced to 
reduced crop production, which, in turn, derived from deei- 
sions taken before the course of economic developments in 
1950—especially those stemming from military considera- 
tions—could be foreseen. 

The lower volume of crop production was partly counter- 
balanced, in its effects upon farm income, by the rapid rise in 
prices during the latter half of 1950. This rise carried the 
average of last year’s crop prices somewhat een that of 
1949. Farmers’ receipts from sales of livestock remained 
stable in 1950, with neither the physical volume of marketings 
nor livestock prices showing much change for the year as a 
whole. Prices, however, like those of crops, were advancing 
rapidly in the second half of the period 


Distributive Shares of National Income 
The accelerating tempo of economic activity in 1950, to- 
gether with the industrial shifts described above, produced 
alterations in the composition of the national income in terms 
of distributive shares 


Increase in employee compensation 


Compensation of employees rose to $152 billion last Vvear, 
$114 billion above the 1949 figure. Earnings of employees 
thus advanced less markedly than some of the other income 
shares, as is characteristic of a period of rapid industrial 
expansion. 

Private wages and salaries increased from $113}s billion in 
1949 to $122}, billion in 1950. Roughly one-half of this in- 
crement stemmed from higher hourly earnings, with most of 
the remainder attributable to the growth of employment, 
although lengthening of the average workweek was also 
a factor. 

Soth the industrial composition and the quart rly move- 
ment of private payrolls mirrored the major economic forces 
operative during the year. Close to three-fifths of the 
increment in the private total appeared in wages and salaries 
of manufacturing industries, and the next largest relative 
increases were in construction and mining 

In early 1950, significant payroll advances were confined 
primarily to durable-goods manufacturing plants. As the 
industrial expansion broadened and accelerated in the second 
and third quarters, wages and salaries in nondurable-goods 
factories also shared in very sizable quarterly advances of 
manufacturing payrolls; and still further gains, although of a 
somewhat lesser magnitude in the nondurable sector, were 
registered in the final quarter 

There was a noticeable spurt in retail 
payrolls during the September quarter In response to the 
intensification of sales activity which characterized that 
period ; but otherwise they advanced at a steady, moderate 
rate throughout the vear, as did, in general, pavrolls of other 
distributive and service industries. 

Government wages and salaries, after stablizing in the 
first half of last year at a rate reached in the final quarter of 
1949, rose quite sharply during the last 6 months. Chiefly, 
of course, this reflected expansion of the armed forces and of 
related Federal payrolls; but minor increments at the State 
and local level also contributed. 


and Ww holesale trade 


Mixed trends in proprietors’ incomes 

The movement of total proprietors’ and rental income, 
rising only from $41}: billion in 1949 to $43' billion last vear, 
was dampened by the relative stability of two of its three 
major components. Net rental income of persons advanced 
little; and earnings of farm proprietors—uniquely among the 
principal income shares—fell slightly below their 1949 total. 

Reasons for the latter behavior have been outlined else- 
where. Quarterly trends, however, indicated an appreciable 
recovery by year end from the postwar low of the June 
quarter. 
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Table 4.—National Income and Product, 1948, 1949, and 1950 ! 


[Billions of Dollars] 








Quarterly, 1950 


Item 1948 1949 | 1950 Unadjusted Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


I Il iil IV I Il Ill IV 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES 












































National income 223. 5 216.8 ? 235. 6 53.7 57.2 61,1 (3) 216.9 229.1 244, 0 (8) 
Comp 140.2 140.6 152.2 35.0 36.9 39.0 41.2 142.3 147.9 | 155.3 | 162.7 
VW 134.4 134. 2 144.9 33. 2 35.1 7.1] 39.5 135. 2 | 140. 6 147.8 155.1 
115.7 113.7 122.6 27.9 29.7 31.9 33. 2 | 114.3 119. 5 | 125.3 130.3 
M 4.0 4.3 (3) 1.1 1.1 | @® | 4.5 | 4.5 (3) (3) 
r 14.7 16. 1 (3) 4.2 4.3 ( (3) 16. 4 16.6 (8) () 
Suy vages and salaries 8 6.4 7.3 | 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 7.1 7.3 7. 7.6 
Propr “ome ¢ 47.3 41.7 43.6 10.4 10.3 | 11.4 | 11.6 41.5 41.2 45.5 46.3 
I ( l 22. 1 21.0 23.2 5.4 5.6 | 6.2 | 6.1 21.4 | 22.3 24.6 24.3 
} m 17.7 13.4 13.1 3.2 2.9 3.4} 3.6 12.8 | 11.7 13.5 14.4 
| perse 7 7.3 7.4 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 7.3 | 7.1 7.4 7.6 
| 
Cor} : entory valuation adjustment 11.8 29.9 134.8 | 7.1 8.7 | 9.5 | (2) 21 | 35.0 38. 1 (8) 
Corpo rofits before tax } 27.6 19.8 7.3 9.3 | 11.4 (3) 29. 2 37.4 46.4 (8) 
( tax liability 0 10.6 17.7 | 3.3 | 4.1 | 5.1} (3) 13.2 | 16.5 20.6 (’) 
( after ta 2.9 17.0 22.1 0 5.2 6.4 ) 16.0 20.9 25.8 () 
Ir ‘ tment 2. ( 2.2 —5.1 —.3 | —-6] —21) —21) <1.0} —2.4 —8.3 —8.5 
Ne 1 7 o| 1.2 1.3 1.3] 1.3 | 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.1 
4 dade ( pensation of genera] Government employees 17. 5 19. 5 21.1 l 5.1 ( 5.9 sy 19 21.2 23.4 
| | 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE | 
} 
Gross national product 259. 1 255.6 279.8 63.4 66. 0 | 71.6 78.7 263. 3 271.6 283.9 300. 3 
I i 77.4| 178.8 190. 8 43.2 16.0 | 49.1 52.5 182.6 185.8 198. 9 195.8 
D 22.9 23.8 29. 2 5.9 6.5 | &.6 8.3 26. 4 26.5 34.0 30.0 
‘ 100. 9 98.5 | 101.6 22.7 24.6 2 28.9 97.9 99.9 104.5 104.3 
3.7 | 56. 4 59. 9 14.7 | 15.0 | 15.0 15.3 58.3 59.5 60.4 6.5 
G 43.1 0 49.4 10.8 10.3 13.3 15.0 41.8 47.7 7.8 60. 2 
7 17.3 21.8 41 5.4 6.5 1.9 20.0 21.5 23.0 22. 9 
8.6 | 8.3 12.5 2.2 3.1 9} 3 11.2 12.4 13.6 12.9 
( 9.1] 9.0 9.3 1.9 2.3 2.6 | 2.5 8.9 9.1 9.4 10.9 
I 9.9 | 9.5 23.4 4.8 5.6 | 6.4 6.6 19.5 21.8 26.3 26. 1 
( ies, total 5.5 | 7 41] 1.8 =-.7 | ; 2.6 | 2.3 44 —1.5 11.2 
4.4] —3. 1 1| 1.9) —.7 | 4 2.5 | 2.7 4.3 —17 11.0 
} | 
Net 1.9 4 —2.5 —.4) —.4| —.9 —.7 —17 —17 —3.3 —3.4 
| } } 
Gover f and se ‘ 6. 43.3 42.1 | 9.9 10. 2 10. 2 11.9 40.5 39. 9 40. 4 47.6 
Fe 21 25. 7 22. 9 | 5.5 5.3 5.3 6.8 22.1 21.4 21.1 27.1 
La 4 2} l l l 1 3 3 - .2 
St 15. ¢ 18.0 19.4 4.4 4.9 4.9 5.2 18.7 18. 8 19. 5 20. 8 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
Personal income 209.5| 2061] 2232| 534 53.8| 56.1 6.0) 264) 2151] 249 234.9 
Less: Per x ment 21.2 18.7 20. 5 7.0 3.9 4.8 4.8 | 19.0 19. 5 20. 3 23.3 
Fed 19.0 16.2 17.8 6.2 3.2 4.2 4.2 16.3 16.8 17.5 20. 4 
s 2.2 2.5 2.8 — x 7 6 2.7 2.7 28 2.8 
Equa ) con 188. 4 187.4 202. 7 46.4 49.9 51.3 55. 2 197.4 195. 6 204. 6 211.6 
Less: I expel ire 177.4 178.8 190.8 43.2 46.0 49.1 52.5 | 182. 6 185. 8 198. 9 195. 8 
Equa I 10.9 &. 6 11.9 3.2 | 3.9 2.2 2.7 14.8 9.8 5.7 15.8 
RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL 
INCOME AND PERSONAL INCOME 
Gross national product 259. 1 255. 6 279.8 6.4 66, 0 71.6 78,7 263, 3 271.6 283.9 300, 3 
Less: Capit ption allowances 17.4 18. 8 20.8 4.9 5.1 | 5.3 5.4 | 19.7 | 20.5 21.3 21.7 
Indirect | tax ar ntax liability 20.4 21.3 23.7 5.3 5.7 6.4 6.2 22.0 | 23.2 25.3 24.3 
Bu } 7 7 7 2 2 2] + 7 mS 7 .7 
Sta ' 2.4 —1.9 1.0 —.8 —21 —1.4) () 4.1 —1.3 —7.6 () 
Plus: Subd urrent surplus of Government enterprises 0 l .0 l —.1 a“ -2 5 —.3 —1. 
Equals: National income 223.5 216.8 2 235.6 53.7 57.2 61.1 ® 216.9 229.1 244.0 ® 
Less: Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjustment 1.8 29.9 234.8 7.1 8.7 9. 5 | (?) 28. 1 35.0 38. 1 ® 
Contribu r al insurance 5.2 5.7 6.8 1.8 1.8 1.7 | 1.6 6.7 6.8 6.9 7.2 
Exces ruals over disbursements 0 0 0 | 0 0} 0} .0 .0 .0 0 .@ 
Plus: Govert ransfer payments 10. 6 11.6 14.3 5.3 3.5 27 28 20.9 14.2 11.2 11.2 
Net inter I vernment 4.5 4.7 4.8 1.1 1.4 1.1 12 4.7 4.7 4.8 4.8 
Dividend 7.5 7.8 9.4 1.9 | 1.9 22 3.4) 8.1 8.2 9.3 11.5 
Business t . ment 7 7 .7 .2 2 > .2 > 7 * 
Equals: Personal income 209. 5 206.1 223.2 53.4 53.8 56.1 60.0 216. 4 215.1 224.9 234.9 
Detail w t necessarily add to totals because of rounding 
Data for ¢ iting fourth-quarter profits are not yet available. In order to arrive at national income and corporate profits for the year, fourth quarter corporate profits before tax were 
assumed to be t me as in the third quarter. 
Not ava 
‘ Includ rporate inventory valuation adjustment. 


Note: Data for prior years are published in the July 1950 SuRvey OF CURRENT BustNess and in the National Income Supplement to the July 1947 SurRvVEY. 


Source: | epartment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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Business and professional proprietors’ 
steadily throughout 1950, except for a bulge in the third 
quarter. The total for the year was up by more than 10 
percent, to $23 billion. Increases pervaded nearly all non- 
farm industries, but were concentrated in wholesale and re- 
tail trade establishments, whose proprietors were prime 
beneficiaries of the expanding volume of consumer purchases. 


income advanced 


Corporate profits rise sharply 


Information on corporate profits in 1950 is at present con- 
fined to published reports for the first 3 quarters of the year, 
as reviewed in last month’s issue of the Survey or CURRENT 
Business. However, by adding to these data an assump- 
tion about fourth-quarter profits, as described in footnote 2 
to table 4, a fairly satisfactory basis for preliminary com- 
parisons with 1949 is provided. 

The corporate profits component of national income, in- 
clusive of the inventory valuation adjustment, rose from $30 
billion in 1949 to $35 billion last year—a relatively larger 
gain than in any other distributive share. This swing in 
profits, like that in the opposite direction in 1949, was 
typical of the wider cyclical fluctuations in this series than 
in other income shares. A greatly enlarged volume of cor- 
porate sales, coupled with increased profit margins, was 
responsible for the 1950 advance. 

— profits before inventory valuation adjustment, 


and before tax, showed a decidedly more pronounced in- 
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crease, with the 1950 total of $40 billion more than 40 percent 


larger than that of the previous year. This movement, 
however, reflected to a large extent the predominant cor- 
porate practice of charging inventories to cost-of-sales in 


terms of book values representing prior-period costs, rather 
than in terms of current replacement costs. The result of 
this practice has been to include in reported profits before 
tax in 1950, when inventory replacement costs were rising 
rapidly, very large amounts of inventory profits, in contrast 
to the substantial inventory losses included in 1949 under 
the opposite condition of falling replacement prices. It is 
this inventory profit or loss which is eliminated by addition 
of the inventory valuation adjustment to reported profits 
in order to secure a measure of earnings from current produc- 
tion appropriate for inclusion in national income 

While the adjusted figure is more meaningful from the 
standpoint of national income measurement, corporate 
income tax liabilities are based on profits as reported under 
generally prevailing inventory accounting practices. In 
addition to a large increase associated with the movement of 
book profits, tax liabilities for 1950 reflected the higher rates 
imposed retroactively by the Revenue Act of 1950 and the 
subsequent Excess Profits Tax Act Altogether, these 
factors raised corporate income tax liabilities from $10% 
billion in 1949 to $17%s billion last year. Profits after tax 
thus mounted much less impressively than on a before-tax 


basis. 


Price Developmen ts 


DEVELOPMENTS during the second half of the year 
resulted in the emergence of an inflationary trend through- 
out the economy which was mirrored in a rapid and wide- 
spread upturn of prices. Cost inflation was reenforcing 
demand inflation so that at the year end it was apparent 
that more extensive moves would be required on both fronts 
to arrest this spiral. It was clear that the indirect controls 
—taxes and credit restrictions—would have to be increased 
in size and scope. While these fundamental correctives 
were being extensively developed to apply to the basic 
causes of the inflation, direct controls of prices and wages 
were instituted soon after the year ended 

The price increase during the first half of the year was 
moderate—reflecting the recovery of industrial production 
and business purchasing from the 1949 setback—but the 
11 percent rise in wholesale prices during the second half of 
1950 was the sharpest for any 6 months since World War | 
except for the period following price decontrol in 1946 (see 
chart 3). Over all, wholesale prices advanced 16 percent 

‘from the end of 1949, accompanied by an unusually swift 
although typically smaller advance of 6.5 percent in con- 
sumers’ prices which, at the year end, were moving ahead at 
a fast rate. 

The price advance which developed after June was par- 
ticularly noteworthy, since the Korean crisis affected prices 
before materiaily affecting the flow of incomes, production, 
and supplies. The prospective shift of resources to defense 
needs stimulated a burst of spending for commodities likely 
to be short or higher in price. This was promptly reflected 
in an increase in the average monthly rate of advance in 
wholesale prices from less than .7 percent per month during 
the first half of the year to 2.6 per month in the third quarter. 

As some let-up occurred in the consumer buying wave of 
midsummer, the pace of the price advance moderated slightly 
in October and November. Inflationary pressures were 


maintained, however, by continued hi oh spend ng by con- 


sumers, expanded investment programs of business, larger 
demand from foreign countries, and the augmented scale of 
Government orders for stockpiling and for materials re- 
quired in armaments and other armed forces supplies 

On the supply side, quotations were moved upward to 
reflect increased costs resulting from spreading wage increases 
and from rising prices of industrial raw materials, especially 
of commodities traded in international markets. The 
worsening of the Korean crisisin November with the Chinese 
attack intensified demand and cost pressures and was 
accompanied by a renewed acceleration in the rate of price 
which raised the wholesale price index at the end 


advance, 
percent above the previous 1948 postwar peak. 


of the year 3 


Pervasiveness of price advance 


The period of price advance since June 1950 was character- 
ized both by the swift reaction made to the emerging infla- 
tionary forces and by the widespread nature of the increases 
made in nearly all segments of the price structure. These 
developments were in basic contrast to the differentiated and 
moderate price changes in process earlier in the year which 
typified advances made in an upward swing of a business 
evcle. By comparison to other periods, the broad partic ipé l- 
tion of the price groups in the rise, and the rapidity in price 
change during the second half of 1950, as shown in chart 4, 
reflected an upward adjustment more like that registered 
during the defense preparation year of 1941. Price in- 
creases in 1950 were sharper, however, than in 1941 reflecting 
the more complete utilization of economic resources before 
military demands were imposed. 

As fears spread that supplies would be cut off and users 
tried to secure increasing quantities for current and future 
use, prices of internationally traded commod ities like rubber, 
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tin, and wool after June 24, 1950, increased more than three- 
fourths. Very sharp advances were also made by the 
nonferrous metals, sugar, cotton, and fats and oils. Higher 
material prices reinforced the desire to replenish _ expand 
stocks which spre ad to nes arly all yr on aret includ- 
‘ng finished goods. Against this ee yoni ‘ened 
material and labor costs resulted in a fundamental upward 
realignment throughout the price structure. 


Chart 3.—Wholesale Prices, by Major Groups 
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Thus, of the 48 commodity groupings included in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price index, more than 

percent increased from June to December 1950. More 
than two-fifths of the groups increased up to 10 percent, 
10 percent or more, while close to one- 
third rose 20 percent or more. Only two of the price groups 
declined—in both cases less than 5 percent. The accelerated 
price advance during the second half of 1950 becomes very 
striking in comparison with the distribution of price change 
in the first half of the year, when the typical price advance 
was not more than 5 percent. 

The broad character of the advance, which included manu- 
factured-goods prices as well as raw and semi-processed 
goods, farm as well as nonfarm, is placed in closer focus by 
the distribution of the percent changes of 815 commodities 


about one-half rose 
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Chart 4.—Percentage Change in Wholesale Prices, by 
Selected Groups of Commodities, December 1949 to 
June 1950, and June 1950 to December 1950 
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Source of basic data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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included in the BLS wholesale price index shown in chart 5. 
From May to November, prices of 644 commodities, or more 
than three-fourths of the items increased, 103 commodities 
or 13 percent remained unchanged, while 68 commodities or 
8 percent declined—primarily because of seasonal changes. 
December data show an acceleration of the general rise 
affecting all major categories of goods, partly reflecting the 
speeding up of adjustments to the new demand and cost 

icture in view of the imminence of a “price freeze’ by 
Federal authorities. 


Chart 5.—Frequency Distribution of Percentage Change 
in Wholesale Prices of 815 Commodities, lay to Novem- 


ber 1950 
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upon data of the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lal 


At the end of 1950, approximately two-thirds of the BLS 
commodity price groups were at new postwar highs These 
included the more sensitive prices such as hides and skins, 
cotton goods, nonferrous metals and lumber; manufactured 
goods prices such as woolen and worsted, tires and tubes as 
well as generally slower moving prices of iron and steel, farm 
machinery, housefurnishings and furniture. 

The largest increases in commodities reaching new peaks 
were typically made by prices of commodities such as hides 
and cotton goods, which had fallen sharply during 1949, and 
had recovered only slightly in early 1950. 

Prices of commodities which had generally remained stable 
during 1949, or increased slightly during the first half of 1950, 
rose moderately to reach new highs. Among these groups 
were prices of iron and steel, motor vehicles, cement, anthra- 
cite and coke as well as prices of such commodities as rayon 
and nylon, which over a long period of years have advanced 
considerably less than the general price level. 


Shifts in internal structure 


Significant alterations in the internal structure of prices 
dev . ed after June 1950. Relationships between prices of 
a Aca of industrial raw materials and of corresponding 
manufactured goods were particularly affected. Overall, 
prices of materials, excluding foods, increased one-fourth 
during the second half of 1950 as compared with an advance 
of little more than one-tenth in wholesale prices of finished 
industrial goods. Though prices of raw materials typically 


fluctuate more widely than manufactured goods prices, the 
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spread between these advances over a 6-month period was 
the largest for the postwar period. As the year closed, how- 
ever, higher material and wage costs were accompanied by 
spreading i increases in manufactured-goods prices. 

An additional significant shift in the internal price structure 
was reflected in the greater increase in agricultural prices 
than of other goods during 1950. The 21-percent rise in 
farm product prices—compared with a 15-percent rise in 
industrial goods—brought a substantial improvement. in 
their relative position during the vear. The greater increase 
in farm product prices reflected for the most part their 
typically greater sensitivity to expanding incomes and, on the 
supply side, a small decline in the volume of farm marketings, 
Prices of raw fibers and oil-bearing crops led the advance 
although large rises also characterized prices of livestock and 
feed grains. Lower export demand and the influence of 
reserve stocks limited the rise in prices of food grains 


Consumer Prices 


A moderate increass living costs during the first half 
of 1950—mainly reflecting higher food prices—-was followed 
by rather general advances in both food and nonfood retail 
prices after June, which raised the December consumers’ 
price index 2 percent above the previous 1948 high. Sub- 
sequent to the Korean developments, especially after October, 
the emergence of a strong sellers’ market meant that mark- 
down sales and other price-reducing stimulants to spending 
were less prevalent. The over-all increase in the consumers’ 
price index during the year was 6.5 perc ant, with higher food 
prices responsible for more than half of the total advance, 
as shown in the accompanying table 


to 

Ite ) r her 

Ms , 

Dec her 
1.2 
Ap] 10.4 
Ret i) 
Fur 26 
House 7.3 
Mi 16.4 
Cor 10.0 


Rising meat prices resulting from expanding consumer 
yrincipal influence in the slight rise in retail 


incomes was the | 
along with rents were 


prices during the first half. 
the only major groups which were higher in June 1950 than 
at the end of 1949. In the second half of the year, seasonal 
declines limited the rise in meat prices, but large increases 
developed in prices of fats and oils, dairy products, eggs and 
beverages, especially in the closing weeks of 1950. Food 
prices increased 2.8 percent from November to December 
alone, bringing the total advance during the last half of the 
ear to more than 5 percent. 

The swift adjustment to higher wholesale costs which 
characterized retail food prices was also evident on a reduced 
scale in the major nonfood groups, especially prices of apparel 
and housefurnishings. As worldwide demand for wool in- 
creased sharply, higher wool prices were reflected in large 
price rises in commodities such as rugs, blankets, — woolen 
apparel. In cotton goods, declining prices due to lagging 
expenditures in the first half of the year were followed by sub- 
stantial increases in prices of cotton clothing and household 
textiles, particularly bed sheets for which there was con- 
siderable forward buying. Large increases in the nonfood 
groups also developed in prices of items in the miscellaneous 
group—including consumer services such as transpor tation, 
medical and pe sonal care, and household operation. At the 
end of 1950, all major nonfood price groups were close to or 
above previous records. 
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Industrial Production 


INDUSTRIAL production followed the same general 
pattern that has been outlined in preceding sections for the 
economy as a whole. The rise in output was the largest 
vear-to-vear advance in the postwar pe ‘riod, aver: aging 
nearly 15 percent above 1949, according to the Federal 
Reserve production index, and the flow of industrial products 
to consuming markets was the greatest in any peacetime vear. 

This was made possible by a substantial increase in supplies 
of raw materials, expanded plant capacity, increased employ- 
ment, and longer working hours. Although work completed 
on defense contracts was still small in relation to total 
industrial output at the vear end, it was forming an increasing 
share as military procurement programs enlarged. 


Record supplies of raw materials 


Supplies of raw materials were produced in record volume 
and provided the basis for the substantial expansion in indus- 
trial output achieved in 1950. The high rate of consumption, 
however, quickly pa the enlarged volume as over-all 
demand exceeded available supply. Furthermore, anticipa- 
tions of shortages engendered large-scale forward buying after 
June which made the materials problem more stringent than 
in anv other postwar vear. On the whole, actual consumption 
of raw mate als on defense orders in the last half of 1950 was 
not as vet sufficiently large to disrupt appreciably the flow of 
materials for civilian production. 


Controls affecting basic materials 


To pave the way for larger defense production implied in 
the increase in military orders, the Government took two 
pes of action. The first of these consisted of a 
series of limitation orders designed to channel essential mate- 
rials into the defense effort. These restrictions were initially 
applicable to metals and then were extended to other basic 

The second provided for the expansion of basic 
and the reactivation of Government-owned plants 
yrroduction of synthetic rubber and magnesium as well 
as finished military products. To encourage plant expansion 
by private industry, a 5-year amortization tax period was pro- 
vided for facilities needed for defense production. 

Larger capacity is scheduled for such important basic mate- 
rials as steel, aluminum, paper, chemicals and = rayon. 
Measures to stimulate domestic output of copper, lead, zine 
and other metals in short supply are also being developed. 
The extent to which additions to present capacity for produc- 
ing selected basic materials are planned under the present 
industry plant expansion and reactivation pro- 


principal 


materials 
facilities 
for the | 


Government 


grams is indicated as follows: 
In thousands of short te 
Indicated capacity as of 
July 1.1980 Jan. 1, 1961 Jen. 1, 195¢ Je 
ste rt ind ster for 
casting 100. 564 104, 230 117, 500 
Pig iron 71, 498 72, 472 79, 300 
Aluminur 720 750 1, 000 1, 245 
Magnesiu 18 23 123 127 
tubber, s etic 588 925 945 O45 
The large increase in steel capacity is especially striking. 


During 1950, nearly 5 million tons were added to steel-making 
facilities, of which 3.7 million were made available in the last 
6 months. The net increase in 1950 was the largest year-to- 
year gain since 1916. By the end of 1952, an additional 13 
million tons are expected to be in ope ‘ration, ace -ording to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The present rated capac- 
ity figure compares ered 99.4 million on January 1, 1950, and 
95.5 million on Janu: iry 1, 1945, the peak war year. 


The high volume of raw materials consumed in a period of 
expanding markets can be seen in chart 6 which also pre- 
sents the domestic consumption in the war and postwar 
periods of 12 important industrial materials. Stockpiling 
for defense purposes, however, accounted for a significant 
part of the increase in over-all consumption in 1950. 

New consumption highs were recorded for 6 of the 12 com- 
modities included in the chart. The increases in consumption 
generally averaged 10 percent above the wartime peak 
and one-fifth higher than the 1941 volume, with the notable 
exceptions of coal, raw cotton, and wool. Aluminum and 
lumber virtually matched the wartime peak and copper was 
only moderately below. The figures shown in the chart for 
lumber for the years 1948-1950 appear to be on the high 
side on the basis of comprehensive industry data recently 
compiled. 

A striking feature in the postwar consumption pattern of 
basic materials was the downtrend in the industrial use of 
coal. In 1950, consumption represented only three-fourths 
of the wartime tonnage and was about 7 percent below 1941. 
On the other hand, output of crude petroleum, to some ex- 
tent a competing fuel, generally rose slowly but steadily 
throughout the period. A somewhat similar development 
as in coal, although less pronounced in terms of volume, is 
shown for both cotton and wool which share the market with 
the rapidly growing synthetic fibers, such as rayon and nylon. 

The increased flow of materials available in 1950 resulted 
from an expansion in output from domestic sources, as well 
as a substantial increase in imports and reduced foreign 
shipments. In general, producers of basic materials main- 
tained operations at or close to capacity levels throughout 
most of the year but the increases in output while large in 
many cases were nevertheless limited by existing capacity. 
With few exceptions, stocks of raw materials held by primary 
producers at the year end were lower than in any previous 
year, including the war period. 

In the steel industry, a combination of increasing plant 
facilities and the maintenance of near capacity operations 
throughout the year made possible the record production of 
nearly 97 million tons of steel ingots and castings, equivalent 
to about 72 million tons of steel products. This represented 
an increase in ingot production of 19 million tons over the 
reduced volume of 1949 and 7 million more than the best 
wartime year. 


Output of finished goods at record rate 


The expansion in the output of finished durable goods in 
1940 was markedly greater than that in nondurable lines. 
Although manufacturing output generally responded to the 
cyclical upturn in early 1950, an added feature of the durable 
industries was the speed-up in capital replacement and 
expansion after June. New orders for machinery received 
by manufacturers in the last half of 1950 increased 50 per- 
cent over the first 6 months, and backlogs at the end of the 
year equalled 4 months’ shipments at the December rate as 
compared with 24s months’ in June. 

Likewise, monthly average shipments of total machinery 
during the July-December period were about one-fourth 
higher than in the first 6 months. Shipments from industries 
directly involved in defense work—aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing—also moved upward. 

An indication of the rising activity in some of the metal 
fabricating industries is reflected in the increase in new 
orders for machine tools. These orders in the last 6 months 
of 1950 were three times as large as those received in the 
first half, and almost five times the volume of the same 
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Chart 6.—Domestic Consumption of Selected Raw Materials 
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3 Data for 1948-50 are preliminary 

eriod in 1949. December orders were the highest since 
uly 1942 when heavy buying for war tooling was unde 

Shipments also moved upward but lagged far behind the rate 

of incoming business, with the result that backlogs on Decem- 

ber 31 equalled a year’s output at current delivery rates. 

Exceptions to the general picture of r covery among fin- 
ished durable goods were railroad freight cars and tractors. 
The lower activity in carbuilding reflected primarily the 
reduced backlogs on the books of earbuilde rs at the bevin- 
ning of 1950. However, a sharp pickup in new orders begin- 
ning early in the year built up backlogs from the low of 
12,000 units on January 1, 1950 to 125,000 on December 
31. Asa result, the downtrend in deliveries of freight cars 
in early 1950 was followed by a gradual recovery, with ship- 
ments in December totalling 5,700 units, or more than five 
times the low April volume, although the December rate was 
still far below the goal of 10,000 per month set for the first 
quarter of 1951. 

In contrast, activity in locomotive shops was sustained 
throughout the year as new installations of locomotives by 
Class I railroads of nearly 2,400 units represented the 
highest total in 27 years; unfilled orders at the end of the 
year were about half again as large as a year ago. 

In the case of tractors, output was limited by reduced 
demand in the early months of the year and subsequently by 
extended work stoppages in the industry. 


way. 


Large gains in consumer durables 


The rise in output for other important segments of manu- 
facturing is evident in the accompanying table which pre- 
sents the production totals for the past 2 years for 18 impor- 
tant finished products. The sustained high rate of co- 


demand for durable roods house- 


Sumer passenger cars, 

hold equipment, radios and television sets flected in 
the size of the production increases in 1950 for these prod- 
ucts. With the exception of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and radios, last year’s output represented new 


peaks 


lable 5.—Output of Selected Durable and Nondurable 
Finished Products 


Percent 
1949 to 
iva 
Durable goods: 
Mot hicles I f ) s 28.0 
Refrigerators, electric do 14 6, 2 +-39.3 
Wa iz machi lo 1, 200 +414 
\ ium cleaner lo 2, BS 2 +22.2 
Rar elects do +-73.3 
I . 19.0 
| nm sé 4 148.8 
Fre {t cars, ra mad Number 4. 2h 5 
Nondurable goods: 

Pires, rubber 21.4 
Suits, men’s y. ai +. 7 
Dresses, women’ M s x 4.9 
Hosiery Mill. doz. } ‘ ) +9.9 
Shoes and slipp. Mill. pr ‘ $W2 4.0 
Cigarettes, small Bill 2 1.8 
Refined petroleum products Mill. bt “74 2, 008 7.2 
Paper Thou ton a 24, SUN 5 
Totals include estimates for December 

2 Data represent totals for 9 months, 

Source Motor vehicles, Automobile Manufacturers A i r rs and ranges 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association; washing mac é \ Washer and 
Ironer Manufacturers Association; vacuum cleaners, Vacuum Clea Manufacturers 
Association radios and television sets, Radio Manufacturs \ freight cars, 
American Railway Car Institute; tractors, Implement and Tractor; tir Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association; suits, dresses shoes, paper, U. 8. Department of C merce, Bureau 
of Census; cigarettes, U. 8. Treasury, Bureau of Internal Revenu refined petroleum 
products, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines; hosiery, National Association 


of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
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Table 6.—Value of Manufacturers’ Sales 


{ Millions of dollars] 


Industry 1939 1948 1949 1950 


All manufacturing 61,340 (213,732 (199,993 | 234, 953 
22,454 | 88,900 | 83,518 | 103, 945 


Durable-goods industries, total ‘ 
I roduct 6, 079 22, 300 2, 104 26, O50 
\ nd product 1, 726 6, 106 5, O10 6, 451 
Els nd equipment 1, 861 ¥, OU2 8, 52 11, 416 
M i 3, 571 l + 14, 027 16, 407 
Au nt 3, 578 13, 804 15, 238 17, 607 

x t for } ME 2 O00 7G] 4,151 

I l t . 74 { 6, 880 
S 1, 31¢ 4, 757 

S rod 1, 563 1,519 { 1 5, 69 
672 S59 1 50 


Or 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 38, 886 (124,832 116,475 | 131,010 
| t y Tw, 


B 1,842 th i 77. 
l i 117 Is 277 
j ( 13, 301 1,142 13, 709 
4 2 |) «11.089 O68 10. 478 
La l s S 12 HOt 
| 1. 78 6, OF ll 6, 769 
| 2 4512 STF 6, 041 7, 274 
( 1 i) 763 79 16, 604 
I 5, 2h l 87 ‘ a 2 
R 72 10) 70 1.379 
i O43 2,844 2, 85 20 


The outstanding performance in 1950 in terms of units and 
the automobile industry which assembled 8 
million cars and trucks in U. S. plants, an increase of 1.7 
the high number produced in 1949. The year’ 
ted of about 6.7 million passenger cars and 1. 


value wis 


million o 
total con 


Wn 
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million trucks, the latter figure virtually matching the 1948 
record volume. 

The largest percentage gain occurred in the television 
industry which more than doubled its market in each of the 
past 2 years. Among the consumer durables, the value of 
retail sales of television sets now exceeds that of any other 
household appliance. The pickup in radio production 
reflects both the growth in the sale of auto radios and the 
increase in the number of homes having more than one set. 


Small gains in the nondurables 


In general, the increases in output in the nondurable 
industries during 1950 were more limited than for the 
durable goods. ‘Total output of clothing was higher for the 
vear as a whole as the gains in most segments of the industry, 
particularly in men’s suits, more than offset the drop in the 
important dress lines. The large increase in output of 
rubber tires reflected the strong replacement demand and 
the record volume of automobile production. In other 
soft-goods lines—shoes and cigarettes—output was typically 
stable. 


Large increase in manufacturers’ sales 


The over-all picture of expansion in output is reflected in 
table 6 which shows shipments for 20 major industry groups. 
The total value of manufacturers’ sales during 1950 was up 18 
percent from 1949. A large part of the increase in shipments 
was attributable to higher prices, but the volume of goods 
sold was also substantially higher. ‘Total sales of durable 
goods increased one-fourth as compared with an advance of 
12 percent for the nondurable-goods industries. 


Agricultural Production and Income 


7 

I: ARM. production was a little lower in 1950 than in 1949, 
chiefly because of a large drop in cotton production, but 
food output remained about the same as in the preceding 
vear. The downward trend in farm income and prices which 
had been important since the summer of 1948 was reversed 
during 1950 

Agricult | prices rose throughout the year, and averaged 
about 3 percent higher for 1950 than a vear earlier. Because 
of a substantial drop in the volume of farm marketings, cash 
farm income was about the same as in 1949, as a decline in 
the first half of the vear was about counterbalanced by an 
advance in the fourth quarter. Farm proprietors’ net in- 
come rose rapidly as prices advanced in the latter part of 
the year, but the aggregate for the vear of $13.1 billion was 
lower than in 1949. 

The small differences between annual averages of farm 
prices and income tend to obscure the profound change in the 
demand for farm products which occurred during the past 
year. Between December 1949 and December 1950, prices 
received by farmers rose 23 percent, recovering most of the 
decline from the postwar high to which they rose in 1948 
under the stimulus of large-scale temporary needs for food 
abroad resulting from war disruption and severe drought. 
Despite a substantial rise in prices paid by farmers during the 
year, the ratio of prices received to prices paid rose from 
95 percent of the 1910-14 average to 108 percent in the 
12-month period. 

Whereas toward the end of 1949, crop controls were being 
reactivated and generally tightened in order to restrict pro- 
duction and limit the heavy price support expenditures of 
the past two seasons, toward the end of 1950 production 
controls on the principal crops were being removed and large 
Output goals were being established. 


Chart 7.—Farm Proprietors’ Income and Prices Received 
I 
by Farmers 
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! Data are quarterly totals, seasonally adjusted, at annual rates. 


Sources of data: Income, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics; 
prices, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Cut in price support activity 


As farm prices rose during the year, support expenditures 
declined and the stocks of commodities which had been accu- 
mulating in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were drawn down to meet rising demands. During the course 
of the year total price support investment of the CCC, in- 
cluding both inventories and crops pledged for loans, declined 
by $750 million as compared with a rise of $1,640 million in 
1949. 

The biggest reduction in CCC stocks occurred in the case 
of cotton, as nearly 4 million bales were sold and another 
2 million bales pledged for loans were redeemed. (See table 
7.) The remaining wool inventory was also sold. Among 
the perishable commodities the surplus stocks of butter and 
cheese, which had continued to accumulate rather rapidly 
in the first half of the year were likewise disposed of before 
the end of the year. For the latter products, however, a 
large portion was donated to school lunch programs and 
welfare organizations or exported at reduced prices through 
nontrade channels. 

Stocks of corn held by or pledged to CCC continued to rise, 
but the price of corn approached the ee level soon after 
the harvest season, and the heavy rate of disappearance 
presaged the withdrawal of corn during the present feeding 
season. Wheat inventories held by CCC also continued 
rise during 1950, but support operations on the 1950 crop 
at the end of the year were only about half as large as those 
for the preceding crop at the end of 1949 


Table 7.—Price Support Inventories and Commodities Pledged for 
Loans, Commodity Credit Corporation 


[Quantities in millions of unit 








Ir r ) ber i 
Commodity Unit Quantit Valu 
1949 4 49 4 
Corn Bushels 76. 1 398.9 116.8 7 124 mM 972 
Cotton, U pland Bales 3.7 617.7 7.4 y ‘ 
Tobacco. _...__. | Pounds 2 7 283. 2 } 28.7 
| ae Bushels 162.1 | 271 8.8 83.7 7 
| Sais | Pounds 69. 4 53.5 
Eggs, dried_____. do 69.0 | 102. ¢ 89.3 107 
Flaxseed ...---| Bushels 13.9 7.3 R83 . 9 ” 7 
Grain sorghum__| Cwt 6. 2 25 17 fis 21.9 27 2 
Linseed oil _ - Pounds 394.8 | 52 1.3 19.4 
Total? - 725 4 
ant =F F ' 
1 Less than 0.5. 
2 Includes commodities not listed separat« 


Source of data: U. 8. Department 
tration. 


The change in demand was not sufficiently large to reduce 
support operations for a few commodities which were pro- 
duced in larger volume in 1950 than in 1949. These include 
potatoes and grain sorghum, prices of which remained below 
support levels. 


Smaller crop production 


Total farm production in 1950 is estimated at about 2 per- 
cent less than in 1949. The principal change was In crops, 
reflecting a decline in harvested acreage of about 4 percent 
from 1949. The reduction in acreage as well as in produc- 
tion was most marked for cotton, wheat, and corn—all of 
which were subject to allotment programs. Partially off- 
setting increases occurred in soybeans and feed crops other 
than corn. Growing conditions were on the whole slightly 
less favorable in 1950 than a year earlier, leading to greater 
abandonment of planted crops, but yields per harvested acre 
averaged the same as in 1949. 
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Livestock and products output was a little higher in 1959 
than in 1949 reflecting increases in milk, poultry, and eggs, 
Towards the end of 1950, however, milk production fell below 
the corresponding period of 1949; a larger portion of the milk 
supply was going into fluid milk consumption, resulting in a 
sharp curtailment in manufactured dairy products, e specially 
butter. There was also some tapering off in egg produc tion 
in the late months of 1950. At the end of the year, the 
Department of Agriculture discontinued the egg support 
program which had absorbed about 7 percent of total farm 
output in the first half of 1950 


Table 8.—Index Numbers of Volume of Production for Sale and 
Home Consumption 





( { ) 
Livestock and products 
Meat animal s ; ; iy l 
Dairy products ; i 11 119 
Poultry Hy 1s) 
All livestock 112 141 138 l 130 136 138 
Crops 
ro i | 14H 
Fe | ‘ Ise 
( 7 
I - ‘ | 147 
OT i 118 
I 140 
} 122 
oO n ey) 
S H 114 
All crops 107 122 134 135 152 14f 135 
Food production ll! 139 14 14 134 13 138 
Non-food production 105 113 122 119 LS 152 133 
All commodities 110 134 13 I 138 140 137 
I t irket 
k ' 
_ t - ) Ag B \ 
Meat animal production was about the same in 1950 asa 


The principal changes were a rise in pork pro- 


vear earlier. 
The number of cattle 


duction and a decline in calf slaughter 
slaughtered was slig thtly lower, but because of higher market- 
ing weights, beef production was up somewhat 

The situation scien the end of 1950 pointed toward some 
increase in meat production. The number of cattle on feed 
at the end of 1950 was 5 percent large! than a vear earlier, 
and the reduction in calf slaughter in vested a con- 
tinued rise in the total number of beef cattle on farms. The 
1950 fall pig crop was 9 percent larger than a year earlier 
and farmers reported that they planned a larger 1951 spring 
pig crop than that farrowed in the spring of 1950 


1950 sug 


Supply changes important 

Although the dominant influence affecting prices of agri- 
cultural commodities was from the demand side, the small 
reduction in farm output in 1950 also played a role in the 
advance in farm prices. In contrast to the substantial rise 
in industrial production, farm output declined about 4 per- 
cent per capita from the high rate attained in 1949. Overa 
long period of years such changes in per capita output—aside 
from the influence of changes in income——have been associ- 
ated with somewhat larger changes in the opposite direction 
in farm prices. 

The advance in prices during 1950 was considerably 
greater for those products whose output declined than for 
those whose output rose. Of 33 principal farm commodities, 
10 rose by at least 30 percent between December 1949 and 
December 1950, and of these 7 were produced in smaller 
volume in 1950 At the other end of the scale, 10 either 
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declined in price or rose less than 5 percent during the same 
period, and of these 8 were in larger supply in 1950. 


Outlook for farming 

The effect upon farm real estate prices of the new demands 
arising in 1950 illustrates the change which occurred in farm 
prospects. In the year ending November 1, 1950, land values 
rose an average of 7 percent for the country as a whole, 
attaining a new high of 179 percent of the 1912-14 average. 
The accelerated rise during the 4 months between July and 
November was more rapid than during the comparable 
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period of any preceding year for which records are available, 
as increases occurred in all of the 48 States. Mortgage 
recordings were likewise at the highest rate in many years. 

Dealer reports to the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that a substantial part of the increase in demand for farm 
real estate was attributable to businessmen and investors 
seeking the better farms as an investment hedge against 
inflation as well as to farmers who already own land and 
who wish to invest surplus cash in real assets and at the 
same time take advantage of the expected higher returns 
from farming. 





Construction Activity 


Spurred by an increase of over 50 percent in residential 
building, expenditures for all new construction activity 
reached record proportions during 1950. The expansion 
was marked by an all-time high in contract construction em- 
ployment, and sharply increased prices for building materials 
despite Sl¢ pped-up production. 2 

A total of $27.7 billion was spent for new construction 
$5 billion more than in 1949. Private expenditures increased 
more rapidly than public outlays, rising to almost three- 
fourths of total construction. This represented a sharp re- 
versal of the situation that prevailed during 1949 when a 
rise in public expenditures more than offset a decline in 
private spending 

Estimates of physical volume put in place indicate that in 
spite of substantial increases in costs, construction work ex- 
ceeded the previous peak of 1927 by about 10 percent. 


Residential building dominates construction 


Although other segments of private construction increased 
substantially over last year, residential building was clearly 
the most dynamic segment during 1950. The upsurge which 
was apparent at the close of 1949 carried through the third 
quarter of 1950. For the year as a whole, residential con- 
struction accounted for 45 percent of all public and private 
activity. This is substantially above any other postwar 
year and about equal to the proportion during the middle 
twenties at the time of the previous housing boom. 

There was a considerable difference, however, in the com- 
position of residential construction. During the earlier 
period only 60 percent of all newly constructed units were in 
single family whereas in 1950 such houses repre- 
sented about 85 percent of the total privately financed units. 

This preponderance of single-unit structures in 1950 re- 
flected a continuation of the postwar trend towards this type 
of residence lt was encouraged by the eas) credit available 
during most of the year for the purchase of new houses and 
by the fact that in many cases monthly carrying charges on 
new houses compared favorably with comparable units in 
newly developed rental projects. Out of a record total of 
almost 1.4 million new units placed under construction in 
1950, over 1.1 million were privately financed individual units. 


houses. 


House building important early in year 


The rise im re sidential building was manifest long before 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea late in June. This type 
of constru tion had already riven evidence of recovery during 
1949 and at the beginning of 1950 was well above the mark of 
12 months previous. 

Starts increased rapidly during the spring of 1950 and an 
all-time record was established in May when almost 150,000 


: m1 3 


units were placed under construction followed by monthly 
totals exceeding 140,000 for June, July and August. The 
boom appeared to be diminishing, however, during the latter 
part of the year when there appeared to be larger than 
seasonal declines in starts, although by normal standards 
even these months represented high activity. 


8.—New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units 
Started, by Type and Financing ' 


Chart 
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Data represent dwelling units privately and publicly financed and include prefabricated 
housing units. Figures exclude temporary units, conversions, dormitory accommodations, 
trailers, and military barracks. 

? Data include units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores and units in multifamily 
structures with stores 

} Data for total dwelling units started for the fourth quarter of 1950 are preliminary; com- 
ponents are estimated 


Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, except components 
for fourth quarter of 1950, which were estimated by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics 


Mortgage curbs imposed 


In order to restrict the inflationary pressures and to free 
materials for more essential uses, Government restrictions 
upon the issuance of mortgage credit were announced during 
July and further strengthened in October. These orders, 
combined with the uncertainties associated with supplies of 
materials, increased costs, and difficulties in obtaining interim 
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Type 


1949 1950 





Total new construction ___............._.-. . 22. 6 27 


EE LL : 16.2 20 
Residential, nonfarm __- g 3 12 
Nonresidential building ’ 3.2 

Industrial____....._- 0 
Warehouse, office and loft building 
Stores, restaurants and garages ian 
Other nonresidential building 1.2 l 
Farm construction. -__- ; 1.3 1 
Pues Geeeey........... ; 
All other private. ........... 1 


EE Ee 6 
Residential _ _ - _- ‘ 


do 
~ 


Nonresidential building 2.1 2.3 


Military and Naval_.__- 

Sewer and water_._...___- 
a ri 2 2 
All other public............- 1.1 l 








1 Excludes oi] well drilling activity 
2 Less than 9.5 percent. 
i to totals because 


Note— Detail will not necessarily add 


Sources: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Production Aut! 


construction financing, were largely responsible for the 
decline in housing starts during the latter part of the year. 

At the time credit restrictions were imposed the Govern- 
ment announced that the goal in 1951 would be approxi- 
mately 850,000 new units. This would represent a cut of 40 
percent from the number started in 1950 but would still be 
in excess of most past years. It was further announced that 
credit restrictions would be modified if necessary to facilitate 
achieving this goal. 


Nonresidential construction up moderately 


Private nonresidential construction increased only moder- 
ately from 1949 with certain types such as utilities particu- 
larly the railroads and telephone and telegraph companies 
cutting their outlays noticeably. 

The construction of stores, restaurants, etc., usually con- 
sidered auxiliary to residential construction, while rising sub- 
stantially, did not keep pace with the increase in residential 
construction. The total for 1950 was about one-quarter 
more than 1949 compared to an increase of more than one- 
half in residential building. Although there is usually some 
lag between residential construction and this type, the 
discrepancy between them at this time seems large. 

Investment in industrial construction was 9 percent higher 
in 1950 reversing the downward trend in expenditures during 
the previous year. This increase was the result of a fairly 
steady increase through 1950 (see table 9) which was given 
greater impetus at the end of the year as a result of defense 
capacity requirements. Because of these needs the Govern- 
ment has actively encouraged continued expansion in vital 
defense production construction. 

Among the various types of private nonresidential build- 
ings, religious, educational, and hospital building reached 
peak rates during 1950. The increase in hospitals was 
especially large, rising almost 70 percent above 1949 as a 
result of the Federal grant program. Social and recreational 
construction declined about 6 percent from 1949. 


Public construction 


Public construction rose about 11 percent in 1950 adding 
to the increased private demand. Chief among the increased 
categories of expenditures were those for highways and public 
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Table 9.—New Construction Activity and Percent Distribution, 1949 and 1950! 
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educational facilities. Both of these categories, however 
are still in need of large expenditures to cope with increased 
postwar requirements. During 1950 more than one-third 
of all public construction activity was for highways 

outlays was recorded 
Although only a minor 
indicative of the 


The largest percentage increase in 
for military and naval installations. 
item in public spending, this increase is 
acceleration during the past year in defense planning. 


New pattern of construction emerges at year-end 


Although construction during 1950 as a whole was notable 
chiefly because of the tremendous expansion registered in 
residential building, a significant shift away from this type 
of construction became apparent in the closing quarter of 
the year. This was due primarily to the acceleration of the 
defense program both with respect to mate rials and the need 
for economic stabilization. 

The 1949-50 uptrend in residential building was made 
possible in large measure by the credit policy of the Federal 
Government which was designed to facilitate the extension 
of easy mortgage credit—particularly to veterans—and to a 
lesser extent to nonveterans. Partly as a result of this 
stimulation, the quantity of housing construction rose from 
an already high proportion of total construction in the first 
quarter, 4-4 percent, to over 17 percent the third quarter, 
(See table 9. 

During the past summer the credit policy was sharply 
modified so that after July 19, except for certain exemptions, 
the popular ‘‘no down payment”’ terms for veterans were 
discontinued and down payments generally were increased. 
The restrictions were further tightened effective October 12 
when Regulation X, and its related orders, was issued by 
the Federal Reserve System, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

While the outstanding commitments still permitted a large 
number of units to be sold at prerestriction terms, some im- 
mediate effects of the regulation were noted during the 
latter part of 1950 and these regulations will become increas- 
ingly effective in 1951. 

Because of the decline in units started discussed previously, 
residential building activity declined in the fourth quarter 
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of 1950, and comprised about the same proportion of total 
construction as in the first quarter. Accompanying the de- 
cline in residential building were indications that capital in- 
vestment in nonresidential construction was increasing. In- 
dustrial construction jumped 18 percent at seasonally ad- 
justed rates from the third quarter to the fourth. 

The new pattern for the coming year will be determined 


bv defense requirements. For example, steel, electric power 


and other basic capacity will be expanded to accommodate 
the additional demands of defense industry. At the present 
time all commercial, social, and recreational building requires 
a license to be started while much of the latter will be banned 
entirely. The whole pattern of construction will be deter- 
mined as the detailed picture of the country’s military and 
related needs becomes more clearly defined. 





Domestic Business Investment 


The upward postwar trend in nonagricultural domestic 
business investment, after a brief interruption in 1949, was 
resumed in the first half of 1950. The increase in spending on 
plant and equipment by business and the shift from inventory 
liquidation to accumulation accounted for about 45 percent 
of the change in total output from 1949 to 1950. As noted 
earlier, the increase in total gross private domestic investment 
including agriculture and residential construction) ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the change in output. 

The net change in the rate of inventory investment contrib- 
uted considerably more to the expansion of national product 
in 1950 than did business purchases of fixed assets. As 1950 
drew to a close, inventories generally appeared to be in line 
with prewar relationships to sales. 
surveys indicate that businessmen plan to add 
their fixed investment during 1951, but Gov- 
ernment policies will to some extent limit the expenditures 
in some segments.’ Expansion of the rate of investment, 
either in fixed assets or inventories, wi'l of course contribute 


Current 
greatly Lo 


to demand pressures 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


The vear 1950 marked another very high period of indus- 
trial facilities expansion. Business expenditures for new 
plant and equipment amounted to more than $18 billion 
slightly higher than in 1949 and about 5 percent below the 
1948 peak. By the fourth quarter of 1950, the annual rate 
of outlays in both physical volume and current dollar terms 
exceeded that of 1948. 

The expanded demand for producers’ durables during the 
first half of 1950, associated with the improved sales and 
profits out was further stimulated in the second half 
as business firms expanded programs to increase capacity. 
ler way were rushed to completion and new ones 
taken ahead of schedule in anticipation of in- 

construction restrictions or material shortages, 
increases in the costs of capital goods and the need for cost 
reductions through increased efficiency. Primarily as a 
result of these factors, 1950 outlays by every major industry 
investment programs reported in the annual 


look. 


Projects une 
were unde! 


creased Siil 


exceeded the 
survey early that year. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment, after allowance 
for seasonal influences, rose approximately 30 percent from 
the first quarter of 1950 to a peak rate of over $20.5 billion 
in the final quarter of the year. Although capital goods 
costs rose throughout the year and are reflected in these 
figures, roughly three-fourths of the advance in capital 
expenditures during this period was attributable to physical 
additions to fixed assets. 


See “Busit pital Expenditures Programs in 1951,"’ SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 


January 19 


Industrial trends 


Every major industry shared in the upward movement of 
both plant and equipment outlays during 1950. Increases 
in fixed investment from the first to the second half of that 
year ranged from somewhat over 10 percent in railroads and 
the commercial and miscellaneous group to 35 and 50 per- 
cent, respectively, in manufacturing and nonrail transport 
(table 10). Furthermore, business programs for 1951 indi- 
cate an acceleration in the 1950 rate of industrial expansion. 

Expenditures for industrial facilities by manufacturers, 
which had accounted for most of the cutback in fixed invest- 
ment in 1949, showed the largest relative gain in 1950. 
Within manufacturing there were wide differences in 1950 
investment activity as compared with the previous year. 
Very large increases were reported by the automobile, 
electrical machinery, and stone, clay and glass industries. 
Sizable gains were made in chemicals, food, and nonelectrical 
machinery while little change occurred in iron and steel, 
petroleum, paper, and textiles and apparel. The only sub- 
stantial declines were in nonferrous metals and transportation 
equipment, excluding automobiles. It is of interest to note 
that investment plans of these two industries for the calendar 
year 1951 indicated rates of increase higher than that pro- 
gramed by any other manufacturing group. 

For railroads, construction and equipment outlays 
amounted to $1.1 billion in 1950 or a decline of about 15 
percent from the previous year. Asa result of a very sharp 
reduction in freight car installations during 1950, equipment 
purchases fell considerably more than did expenditures on 
road. ‘This reflects, in part, the effects of increasing outlays 
for freight cars and diesel locomotives by insurance companies 
on a “‘lease-back”’ arrangement with several roads. 

Capital investment by the electric and gas utilities ex- 
panded slightly in 1950, rising about $100 million to $3.2 
billion. As indicated in table 10, this industrial group has 
maintained an unbroken record of annual increases in the 
postwar period, although outlays in the first half of 1950 fell 
slightly below those in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Confronted by the sharp increases in both current and future 
demand resulting from the changed international situation at 
mid year, however, the utilities quickly initiated new pro- 
grams. After adjustment for seasonal influences, expendi- 
tures in the last half of 1950 were approximately one-fifth 
greater than in the previous 6-month period. 


Inventories 


The book value of inventories in the hands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers totaled about $61 billion 
at the end of 1950—almost $10 billion more than at the begin- 
ning of the year. About three-fifths of this increase re- 
flected higher replacement costs. 

The movements in book values during 1950 were quite 
similar in manufacturing, retail and wholesale trade. Inven- 
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Table 10.—Business Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment, 1948-51! 


[Millions of dollars] 
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194 
Industry 1948 1949 1950 2 19513 
January- A pril- July September January Ay | September- 
March June August December March June 4 December? 
I ike win cneiecencilidnhinbdrninin 19, 230 18, 120 18, 130 21, 880 4, 460 4, 660 4, 370 4, 630 3, 700 i, 330 1, 690 5, 410 
ES 8, 340 7, 254 7, 950 7 1, 850 1, 880 1, 690 1, 830 1, 520 860 2, 050 | 2, 50 
hE 800 74 6% 82 190 190 180 180 150 60 180 200 
EE 1, 320 1, 354 1, 14( 1, 364 360 380 310 300 230 00 280 | 320 
Other transportation ____..__- 700 2 430 62 130 140 140 120 80 ”) 20 140 
Electric and gas utilities 2. 680 3. 140 3 2 441 680 780 790 R90 650 ' RO) 990 
Commercial and miscellaneous ‘ 5. 390 5 12 4, 70K 070 1, 260 1, 200 1, 260 1, 320 1, 060 16 1, 230 1, 240 
1 Data exclude expenditures of agricultural business and outlays charged account 
2 Anticipated expenditures for the fourth quarter of 1950 were reported by t between mid-Octobe i i-No ber 
3 Anticipated expenditures reported by business in December 
4 Data include trade, service, communications, construction and finance. 
es, and Securities and Exchange Commission 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Econo 


tories at each distributive point generally moved higher 
throughout the year—with the few weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the Korean outbreak being the only period of liquida- 
tion. Despite this initial liquidation, the major part of the 
annual accumulation occurred in the second half of the year. 


Manufacturing inventories 


The uptrend in manufacturers’ inventories during 1950 
added $5.1 billion to book values and raised the year-end 
total to $34 billion. After adjustment for higher prices, 
the increase amounted to almost $2 billion. This movement 
contrasts with the liquidation which characterized most of 
1949 and which had reduced book values by $3.4 billion. 

Stocks of both finished goods and goods-in-process rose 
moderately during the first half of 1950—with purchased 
materials showing little movement. In the July-August 
period, the drawing down of finished-goods stocks in the face 
of heavy buying was almost fully offset by increases in both 
raw materials and goods-in-process. In the last 4 months 
of 1950, inventories rose at an average rate of $1 billion a 
month, with purchased materials contributing more heavily 
than did stocks at other stages of fabrication. 

As a result, manufacturers’ stock-sales ratios rose sharply 
in the latter part of 1950. The increase was not sufficient, 
however, to offset the generally declining trend during the 
first 8 months. 

The trends just described occurred in both durable and 
nondurable goods. Among the “soft goods’ industries, 
however, the ratio declined somewhat less as inventories 
began to rise somewhat earlier than among the durables and 
increased more rapidly during each quarter of the year. As 
shown in the right-hand panel of chart 9, increases amount- 
ing to $2.9 billion raised total book values of inventories held 
by the nondurable-goods industries to a point well above 
their previous high. 

The expansion in total inventories of the non-durable- 
goods industries during the year stemmed primarily from 
the growth of working stocks—i. e., purchased materials and 
goods-in-process. The former almost 70 
percent of the change in nondurable-goods stocks during 
1950, although goods-in-process increased as much in rela- 
tive terms. Little change occurred in the value of finished 
goods on hand and, at the year-end, finished goods consti- 
tuted a smaller proportion of total nondurable-goods stocks 
than was true of the 1939-41 and 1947-49 periods. For all 
nondurable-goods inventories current stock-sales ratios are 
somewhat lower than in the 1939-41 period but higher than 
in most postwar years. 

Inventory stocking by the heavy-goods industries was con- 
siderable during 1950. The $2.2 billion rise, while about the 
same dollarwise as in 1941 and larger than in 1948 (see chart 


accounted for 


9), represented a somewhat smaller accumulation in volume 
terms than in both earlier years. Current ratios of inven- 
tories to sales for the heavy-goods industries are running 
somewhat lower than in the 1939-41 and 1946-49 periods. 
The 1950 inventory accumulation by durable-goods pro- 
ducers was about equally divided between purchased mate- 
rials and goods-in-process. The rise brought working stocks 
to their previous high, while a slight decline occurred in the 
book values of finished goods. The increase in shipping 
stocks which durable-goods manufacturers able to 
build up during the first half year was wiped out by the buy- 
ing rush of the third quarter. 
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Chart 9.—Manufacturers’ Inventories, by Stages of 
Fabrication 
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Finished-goods stocks rose slowly during the last 3 months 
of the year. At the year-end, finished goods as a proportion 
of total inventory was about the same as at the end of 1941 
and slightly lower than in 1948. 


Trade inventories 

Except for the abnormal consumer buying period in July, 
the book values of both retail and wholesale trade inventories 
rose sharply and at an increasing rate throughout 1950. By 
the vear-end trade stocks were up $4.5 billion from the 
previous year—an annual change exceeded only in 1946. 
Increases occurred in each major line of trade during 1950, in 
sharp contrast to 1949 when all but a few lines reduced their 
holdings 

The relative changes in trade book values during 1950 were 
considerably larger than those which occurred during 1948 
and considerably smaller than those in 1946. After allow- 
ance for the differential rates of price rise during these 
periods, however, the 1950 accumulation of physical inven- 
tories was not very different from 1948—although still 
somewhat below 1946. 


Table 11.—Book Value of Business Inventories, End of Period, 


1949-50 


Seasonally adjusted; billions of dollars] 


1949 1950 
| | 

Mar June | Se pt Dec Mar. | June Sept Dec. 

Total 56.4 54.4 52.9 51.6 52.5 54.2 56.4 61.6 
M anufact 24 31.2 29.3 25.9 29.1 10.0 0.7 4.0 

W hole tra a 3 00 92 90 91 9.4 09 10.8 
Retail trade 14.7 14.2 14.4 13.7 14.3 144.7; 15.8] 16.8 

' ' 
Sot [ f Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


During the first half oflast year, trade stocks generally moved 
upward in line with sales so that stock-sales ratios showed 
little variation. After the July-August period—when the 
sudden buying splurge sharply reduced these ratios—stock- 
sales ratios rose rapidly as consumers’ purchases fell below 
August levels while deliveries to dealers were maintained. 


Inventories during a mobilization period 


Since the Government has taken action on price controls 
and to a lesser extent on inventory controls, it may be worth 
while to review the effect of such controls on inventories 
during the last war. It is worthy of note that both retail 
and wholesale stock-sales ratios at the end of 1950 were 


quite close to their 1940 rates. In addition, durable- and 
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nondurable-goods inventories in 1950 at both distributive 
levels were generally in line with their prewar relationships 
to sales. This was also true of nondurable goods held by 
manufacturers—while the relative position of manufacturers’ 
durable goods is less clear. 

The rate of inventory accumulation, which had been 
relatively slow in 1939 and early 1940, picked up sharply 
after the proclamation of a national emergency in mid-1940. 
Faced by rising sales, rising prices, and impending shortages, 
businessmen generally added to their inventories. 

Trade inventory accumulation was halted abruptly in the 
second quarter of 1942 by a combination of Government 
orders and supply shortages (primarily in automobiles and 
building materials). In April 1942, both price controls and 
limited inventory controls were instituted. The inventory 
order affected only industrial supplies of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. As a result of the earlier control of wholesale 
inventories, these reached a peak several months earlier than 
did retail stocks. However, as a result of the growing 
scarcities of supplies and the deterrent effect of price controls, 
both retail and wholesale inventories declined steadily during 
the second half of 1942. 

The rate of decline was quickened in early 1943 by the 
imposition of inventory controls on consumers’ goods in 
December 1942. This order limited stock-sales ratios to 
their 1939-41 average. Immediately following the tighten- 
ing of price controls by the ‘‘hold-the-line” orders of May- 
June 1943, trade inventories reached a plateau which was 
maintained until the end of World War II. 

The trend in manufacturers’ nondurable-goods stocks was 
similar to that in the trade except that liquidation was of 
lesser proportions and did not take place until after Septem- 
ber 1942. Durable-goods inventories, under the impact of 
increasing war orders, reached a wartime high in December 
1943, fell slowly during 1944 and then held steady until 
VJ-Day. During the war years, finished-goods inventories 
were the first to stabilize or taper off, followed by raw 
materials, and finally by goods-in-process. 

While it is not possible to quantify the influence of the 
various factors affecting the physical volume of aggregate 
inventories during the 1941-45 period, it is clear that the 
supply factor played a major role. Government controls, 
however, made an important contribution toward more 
orderly inventory policies and the more equitable distribution 
of goods, insuring that demand for inventories did not add 
unduly to inflationary pressures or to the diversion of goods 
from necessary channels. It is interesting to note that after 
the institution of price and inventory controls businessmen 
were able to support an increasing volume of sales with a 
declining volume of inventories. 


Retail Trade 


SALES at retail stores reached a total of $140 billion in 
1950, compared with $128 billion in 1949 and the previous 
high of $130 billion in 1948. The physical volume of business 
in retail channels rose substantially in 1950, though the 


rapid price rise after mid-year was a major development of 
the year. 
After the moderate decline which had occurred in 1949, 


retail sales picked up early in 1950. This upward trend 
reflected the general improvement in economic activity 
which had begun in the latter part of 1949 and continued 
into 1950. The flow of national service life insurance 
dividends to veterans and the expansion of installment a, > 
also added to consumers’ purchasing power. During the 


first half of the year, seasonally adjusted dollar sales ex- 
ceeded the 1948 high point. 

Even though sales were already advancing at a fairly 
rapid pace, the initial impact of the developments in Korea 
led to a sharp rise in consumer purchasing. Prospects of 
increased spending by the Government and fears of increas- 
ing prices and impending shortages of civilian goods led to 
a burst of anticipatory buying. As a result, retail sales in 
the third quarter were about 18 percent above the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous year, compared to a 6 
percent year-to-year gain in the second quarter. 

Buying receded somewhat thereafter, reflecting largely the 
abatement of initial fears as to shortages and a necessary 
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readjustment from the excessive buying of the third quarter, 
but also the effect of higher income taxes, credit curbs, and 
the drop in passenger car assembiies. In the closing weeks 
of the year there were renewed indications of forward buy- 
ing—influenced by, as well as contributing to, rising prices. 


Greatest advances in durables 


In the period prior to 1950, durable-goods sales played an 
important role in expanded postwar sales (see chart 10). In 
this sector the automotive group was outstanding. It was 
one of the few groups which had not evidenced signs of 
weakness in 1949. 

With the beginning of 1950, purchasing at most durable- 
goods stores increased, the automotive and building ma- 
terial and hardware groups leading all the others. Factors 
in these advances included the record volume of residential 
construction with its impact on the sales of building ma- 
terial, hardware products, and home furnishings; the con- 
tinued backlog of demand for automobiles; and easier credit 
terms. 


Chart 10.—Sales of Selected Groups of Durable-Goods 
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1 Total includes sales of jewelry stores not shown separately 
Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


This upward trend was not equally and consistently strong 
for all lines of trade throughout the first half of the year. 
In the home furnishings group, after substantial increases in 
sales in the fourth quarter of 1949 and the first quarter of 
1950, there was a perceptible slackening in the demand for 
television receivers and some home furnishings items in the 
second quarter. 
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The entire pattern of buying was sharply altered at the 
start of thesummer. The anticipation of shortages together 
with the flexibility of consumers’ demand for durables contri- 
buted to concentrated buying. In home furnishings stores, 
for example, where the summer period is generally one of re- 
tarded activity, sales moved very sharply upward in the 
third quarter. The pressure of demand for autos increased 
once more, 

This flurry abated somewhat by the end of August, with 
some tendency apparent for a return to more normal personal 
saving rates. Contributing to the abatement of buying pres- 
sures were restrictions on installment buying, and curbs on 
mortgage lending which led to a drop in residential construe- 
tion and thus to lowered demand for furniture, appliances, 
and building materials. Model change-overs contributed to 
a decline in new passenger-car shipments and retail sales, 
But, as indicated above, consumer buying was again on the 
upsurge by the end of the year, with no evidence of the usual 
post-Christmas lull. 


Food sales higher 


Sales of handling principally nondurable com- 
modities had stabilized during the latte: part of 1949; they 
began to advance slowly in the early months of 1950. Buy- 
ing in this sector after mid year reflected, though in lesser 
degree, the same factors influencing the abnormal spending 
However, except for 


stores 


rate for durables. short period when 


some consumers endeavored to stock Ip on certain non- 
perishable food items such as sugar and canned goods, on 
nylon hosiery, etc., sales of nondurables did not show any 
marked response to the strained international situation. 
The substantial increase in the dollar sales of food stores in 
the third quarter may be accounted for in large part by the 
rise in prices, which rise in prices, however, did not lessen 


the willingness of consumers to maintain the lI real volume 


of consumption 
In this connection, it should be pointed out that many 
durable 


stores classified in the nondurable categories sell 


Table 12.—Sales of Retail Stores, by Kinds of Business, 1948-50 






[Millior fa 

Kis 50 
All retail stores 130, 042 128, 183 140, 248 
Durable-goods stores 38, 008 19, 874 48, 671 
Automotive group 19 } 22,728 28, 316 
M vehicle dealer 17 y. ss 26, 208 
Par d accessori ; M43 108 
Building material and hardware group l 509 11, 591 
Building material 5 2 7, 790 
Farm implements wl 1, 539 
Hardware 2 2, ORS 2, 262 
Home furnishings group f t 7 7, 625 
Furniture and house furnishings 1,04 744 4, 132 
Household appliances and radios 2, & 793 3, 493 
Jewelry 1, 264 1, 100 1, 139 


Nondurable-goods stores 92, 034 88, 309 91, 577 


Apparel group ), 865 175 9, 303 
Men’s clothing and furnishings $12 223 2, 265 
Women’s apparel and accessories 4, 530 4,193 4, 214 
Family and other apparel 1, 386 1, 281 1, 310 
Shoes 1, 537 1, 478 1, 514 

Drug stores 3, 687 605 3, 640 

Eating and drinking places 12,112 11, 240 11, 107 

Food group 3 ' (), 208 31, 622 
Grocery and combination 24, 1 24, 154 25, 438 
Other food f 6,144 6, 1M 

Filling stations f 6, 363 6, 771 

General merchandise group 6, 019 16, 768 
Department, including mail order 11,3 I 18 11, 228 
General, including general merchandise with food 1, 938 1, 769 1, 786 
Dry goods and other general merchandise ! Og 1, 572 
Variety 2, 131 2, 123 2, 183 

Other retail stores 12, 524 11, 609 12, 365 

siquor 1, 854 1, 760 1, 783 
10, 670 ) 849 10, 582 


All other 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business | 
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Chart 11.—Sales of Selected Groups of Nondurable-Goods 
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commodities as well, and that these played an important 
role in this period. For example, at filling stations the rise 
in the third quarter was attributable in large part to aug- 
mented sales of tires and auto accessories; at department 
stores the sharpest increases were in the hard-goods depart- 
ments, although some of the soft-goods departments, such 
as women’s hosiery, linens and towels, and muslins and 
sheetings, also experienced heavy purchasing. 

While total dollar sales reached a new high in 1950, there 
were a number of trade groups in which sales did not recover 
to previous peak totals. Outstanding among these were 
eating and drinking places and jewelry stores. In the former 
group, for example, sales in 1950 were still slightly below 1949 
and about 8 percent below the top registered in 1948, while 
jewelry-store sales were about 15 percent less than their 1946 
high. At apparel and general-merchandise stores also, where 
sales in 1950 exceeded 1949, they were still below 1948. 


Changing patterns of retail trade 


The behavior of sales of durable- and non-durable-goods 
stores relative to income affords one means of evaluating the 
current position of retail trade. As may be seen from chart 
12, in 1950 durable-goods sales rose substantially relative to 
income while those of nondurables showed little change. 
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Table 13.—Percent Distribution of Retail Sales by Kinds of Busine. 





























1950 
Kind of business | 1941 | 1944 | 1948 | 1049 “> 
| | | Ist 2d 3d | 4th 
qtr. qtr qtr qtr. 
| 
Durable-goods stores... .......- m1] th4 | ms | se | ane) be 36.8 | 33.8 
| i 
Automotive group Am | 15.4 5.0 | 14.8 17.7 19.6 | 20.2) 21.4 19.4 
Motor-vehicle dealers. ---.__. }14.0] 3.8/13.5| 164/183] 188) 197] 17.8 
Parts and accessories 14] 12] 14] L3] 14] 14] 17 1.6 
Building material and hardware 
group ERE 7.0) 5.4) 82] 7.4] 7.5) 84] 86 8.2 
Building materials............ 44] 43| 52] 47 5.0 | 5.7| 5.8| 5.4 
Farm implements__.......... .9 -8 1.2 1.1 1.0 11] 12 L1 
Hardware en 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.6 1.5 | 1.6 1.6} 1.7 
Home furnishings group. 4.7 3.6 5.2 5.1 5.5) 5.0] 5.9 5.3 
Furniture and house furnish- 
ing: ; 3.2/ 28] 31/ 29) 31] 28] 3.1 2.9 
Bou hold appliances and | | 
| Sareea ‘ 1.5 » 2.1 22; 24 2.2 2.9 24 
Jewelry. .....-..... A! Li] 1.4) 10] .9] .8] .8) .8] .8 
| | 
Nondurable-goods stores.___________. | 71.9 | 84.6 70.8 | 68.9 | 66.6 | 65.6 | 63.2 | 66.2 
Apparel group 7.5 | 10.0 7.6) 7.2) 67) 67] 62] 67 
Men’s clothing and furnish- | } | 
ings..... | 20] 24) 19) L7] 17] 16] 15] 16 
Women’s apparel and acces- | 
sories | 30] 46] 35/ 33| 30] 31] 28] 31 
Family and other epguedi. Lil] 14] 11] 10] LO} LO] .9] 9 
Shoes ol 14] 1.6] 12] 12] La] Li] LO] 11 
Drug stores | 3.3 4.1 2.8 2.8 28; 27) 2.4 2.6 
Eating and drinking places 8.6 | 13.2] 93) 88] 83] 81) 7.4) 80 
Food group 22.7 | 26.1 | 23.5 | 23.6 | 23.2] 22.7/ 21.6) 2.0 
Grocery and combination 17.3 | 19.9 | 18.5 | 18.8 | 18.6) 183) 17.4) 185 
Other food 5.4 6.2 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.4 4.2) 4.5 
Filling stations 6.2 3.8 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.8 47; 49 
General merchandise group 14.3 | 15.8 | 13.1 | 12.5) 11.7| 11.9) 122] IL9 
Other retail stores 9.3) 11.7; 9.6) 9.1 8.9; 88) 8&7) 9.0 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Chart 12.—Relationship Between Sales of Durable and 
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Retail sales have changed greatly in value and in composi- 
tion in recent years, so that extrapolation to the present 
period of results obtained by correlation procedures based 
on prewar years are subject to qualification. Nevertheless 
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it is of interest to note that throughout the postwar period, 
nondurable-goods sales did not fall below the level derived 
from the prewar relationship between sales and income indi- 
cated in af chart. On the whole, these sales have continued 
higher throughout the postwar period—relative to income 

than was the case in prewar periods. Durable goods-store 
sales, as noted, rose rapidly in the postwar years as supplies 
opp ww were replenished, and in 1949 reached the prewar 
ine of relationship. They also were above this line in 1950. 


Automotive sales absorb record output 


The changing character of retail activity may also be 
analyzed in terms of the relative importance of the different 
types of stores in the retail structure. Reflecting the results 
previously discussed, it may be noted (table 13), that the 
share of the retail dollar going to durable-goods stores has 
been steadily rising in recent years and, consequently, that 
the portion going to the nondurable-goods groups has de- 


Forei gn 


Durina the 3 months ending November 1950, imports 
reached ‘a record annual rate of $10.5 billion, or 57 percent 
higher than during the same period a year earlier. The 
increased dollar earnings of foreign countries permitted also 
a rise in the effective foreign demand for United States goods, 
which, during the earlier months of 1950, was at the lowest 
point of the postwar period. (See chart 13.) During the 
3-months period from September to November 1950, United 
States merchandise exports rose to a rate of $11.2 billion, 
the highest recorded since the 3-months period ending 
August 1949. 


Chart 13.—United States Foreign Trade 
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Export surplus disappears 


The rise in imports began earlier than the increase in 
exports and exceeded it in magnitude. The slower rise in 
exports was due to the desire of foreign countries to raise 


clined. For the year 1950, the durable-goods share went up 
to 35 percent, the highest on record. 

The major factor operating to raise this proportion was the 
advance in sales of motor vehicle dealers. In 1950 sales in 
this group accounted for 19 percent of total sales compared 
to 14 percent in 1941. In the past year heavy sales in the 
other durable groups have also served to raise their share of 
the retail dollar above the 1941 level 

It may be expected that the change to a defense economy 
will produce a marked effect upon the structure of retail 
distribution. Comparison with the pattern of retail sales 
during the war (see chart 12), gives an indication of the 
direction of change. In 1944, the durables group accounted 
for only 15 percent of total sales, and autos for less than § 
percent compared to 35 and 20 percent, respectively, in 1950, 

It is clear, however, that the proportion of the produc tion 
effort going to defense in a period of partial mobilization is 
substantialiy smaller than occurred during the war. Accord- 
ingly, the impact of defense requirements on the pattern of 
consumer spending should be much less drastic 


Trade 


their depleted gold and dollar reserves or to pay off their 
short-term dollar liabilities, and to the declining trend in 
Government-financed exports. Consequi ntly, at least tem- 
porarily, a balance between United States exports and im- 
ports was reached during the third quartet of 1950 

Chart 14 indicates that the narrowing of the trade gap 
during 1950 was largely the result of an increasing trade 
deficit with Latin gag Asia and Oceania, and Africa. 
Trade with Canada came approximately into balance. 
Europe was the only niaie area with whic +h we continued to 
have a merchs indise export surpl us Even there, however, 
the export surplus was reduced to $1 billion at an annual rate 
during the second half of 1950 as co npared LO nearly $5 
billion in 1947. 

As compared to 1947, the rise in impor 
important as the drop in exports in eliminating this country’s 
merchandise export surplus which at that time amounted to 
SO 6 billion, a surplus only possible by reason of the large 
oTants and loans by the United States and by the heavy 
liquidation of foreign reserves. The rise in imports, most of 
which occurred in 1950, resulted primarily from the increase 
in United States demands for raw materials which accom- 
panied the rise in industrial production. Higher United 
States consumer incomes also enlarged the market for 
imported consumer-type items, many of which became avail- 
able in greater quantities and at more attractive prices after 
the foreign currency devaluations in the fall of 1949. 

Chart 15 indicates that there wes a substantial expansion, 
late in 1949 and early in 1950, in values recorded for imports 
in all economic classes. The large rise in the value of imports 
other than foodstuffs was due mainly to the growth in volume 
of imports although price increases for crude materials also 
contributed to the higher value of imports in that group. On 
the other hand, rising prices (particularly for coffee) were 
primarily responsible for the increasing value of imports of 
foodstuffs. 

The contraction of the foreign demand for United States 
goods since 1947 was even slightly more important than the 
rise in imports in eliminating the trade gap. Some contrac- 
tion was inevitable as a result of the satisfaction of the special 
demands created by the war, the steady expansion in foreign 
production (especially in Europe and the Far East and con- 
sequently some decline in United States Government aid. 


was nearly as 
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Another factor was the greater competition encountered by 
United States exports as a result of the more realistic prices 
assigned to most foreign currencies in September of 1949. 
Part of the decline in United States exports since 1947 may be 
ascribed, however, to the tightening of import restrictions in 
practically all major United States export markets. 


Chart 14.—United States Foreign Trade, by Areas 
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While the resulting drop in exports from 1947 to 1949 was 
chiefly in shipments of foodstuffs, semimanufactures, and 
finished goods the decline during the earlier months of 1950 
is explained mainly by the lower exports of foodstuffs. 
Chart 15 shows, however, that the more recent reduction in 
the value of foodstuffs exports was relatively greater than the 
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corresponding decrease in volume since export prices (partic- 
ularly for surplus food items) continued to fall through mid- 
1950. Prices for some other types of exports, especially 
crude materials, began to rise moderately after the first 
months of 1950. 

Developments which occurred before June indicated that 
it was becoming feasible for a number of countries to lib- 
eralize some of their import and exchange restrictions and 
hence to increase their purchases here. It is true that our 
exports to Europe, Asia and Oceania, and Africa continued 
to fall after the end of 1949. But at the same time, Canada 
and some Latin American countries were slowly increasing 
their imports from the United States (see chart 14). A fur- 
ther recovery in our export shipments to other Western 
Hemisphere countries, was in prospect, moreover, as a result 
of their progress, during 1950, in liquidating dollar indebted- 
ness and accumulating substantial dollar reserves. 

Even at the end of the first half of 1950 it appeared likely 
that the rate of industrial production and consumer spending 
in the United States would have led to a further liberalization 
of international trade. It does not seem unreasonable to 
assume that a number of countries, especially those in the 
sterling area which had been able to improve their financial 
position considerably would have gradually expanded their 
dollar imports, just as some Western Hemisphere countries 
had done earlier. 

The extent to which continental Western Europe would 
have been able to relax dollar import restrictions, is, of course, 
more questionable. True, these countries made substantial 
yrogress during 1950 in lifting restrictions governing trade 
lceanea themselves and in accumulating dollar reserves— 
mainly by reducing their dollar deficits below United States 
Government aid receipts (even though such aid was sub- 
stantially reduced as compared to 1949). But despite the 
improvement in their competitive trading positions after 
devaluation, they were not yet able to acquire, through 
exports to countries having a trade surplus with the United 
States (particularly Latin America) sufficient dollars to 
finance their deficit with this country. Nevertheless, on an 
over-all basis, it appears that before the aggression in Korea, 
there was a strong tendency for both our merchandise exports 
and imports to increase and to move gradually toward 
balance at rising values. 


Rearmaments accelerate previous trends in trade 


After June, imports rose at a greatly increased rate. In 
the United States, demands for raw materials, producers 
goods, foodstuffs, and other consumer goods, rose rapidly 
in anticipation of larger industrial requirements and possible 
future hestnenn: At the same time a number of other 
countries became anxious to increase their imports of items 
which they feared would not be available later. 

However, since a large-scale armament program was 
undertaken more quickly and extensively in this country, 
demands rose relatively much faster here than abroad. 
The heavy current and anticipated demands in the United 
States and the threat to major sources for vital imports were 
reflected in soaring prices for such raw materials as rubber 
and tin. Greater supplies of other commodities such as 
sugar were needed to rebuild inventories depleted by con- 
sumer “scare’’ buying. Foreign countries, especially Euro- 
pean, found a much more favorable market for industrial 
materials and consumer items supplementing supplies 
produced in the domestic economy. 

The high value of all groups of United States imports in 
the last months of 1950 resulted from substantial increases 
in both prices and quantities (see chart 15). In the months 
immediately ahead, further increases in the value of imports 
may be expected since, through November, recorded import 
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values did not. yet fully reflect the rise in prices and pur- 
chases which has taken place since June. There is also 
little doubt that for the duration of the armament program, 
at least, our purchases of many raw materials will tend to 
be limited only by the availability of supplies. 

Their rising concern to obtain, as early as possible, goods 
which later may become comparatively scarce, supported by 
their rising dollar receipts, induced many foreign countries 
to relax their restrictions on imports from the United States 
earlier than could otherwise be expected. Although the 
effective demand of foreign countries for American mer- 
chandise is rising, it must compete with the growing demands 


Chart 15.—United States Foreign Trade, by Economic 
Classes: Current and 1936-38 Dollars 
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of domestic purchasers. Furthermore, the supplies of civilian 
goods available to meet these demands are shrinking as 
productive facilities and materials are converted to the 
output of armaments. Foreign demand for civilian goods 
is therefore facing increasing obstacles and is unlikely to be 
fully met by actual exports. 

Thus, our import surplus with the raw-material-producing 
countries is likely to show a continued rise. Trade with 
Western Europe will be greatly affected by the shipments 
of goods furnished under the mutual defense assistance 
program. The rise in exports of these goods may easily 
offset the decline in other exports so that a rising surplus 
on merchandise trade with Europe can be expected; never- 
theless, since the military equipment is being given to these 
countries, the exports of such goods do not involve a cor- 
responding flow to the United States in payment. Imports 
from European countries will depend upon their ability to 
export to us as they, too, will have to devote an increasing 
share of their output to military preparedness 


New trade pattern resembles that of World War II 


During 1939 and 1940 the United States had a moderate 
export surplus with Latin America. In 1941 United States 
imports from that area rose relatively much faster than our 
exports, and we developed a sizable commercial import 
surplus which grew much greater during the subsequent 
war years when non-lend-lease exports fell and imports con- 
tinued to rise. That part of Asia which was not under 
enemy control likewise maintained its traditional commer- 
cial export surplus to the United States. As early as 1941 
we had shifted to a sizable cash import balance with Aus- 
tralia, and by 1943, United States imports from Africa were 
also far in excess of our commercial exports to that continent. 
Although lend-lease exports raised the value of total exports 
far above that of imports, we nevertheless had a deficit in 
that part of the trade which had to be paid for. At the 
end of 1950 the trends in international trade were pointing 
toward a similar pattern. 

In contrast to the earlier postwar years which -were 
characterized by a demand for goods from the United States 
far in excess of the ability of foreign countries to finance 
through sales in this country, it appeared that at the end of 
1950 our demand for foreign goods is rising faster than our 
ability to meet the foreign demand for our goods Later on 
as a result of their own rearmament, the countries of Western 
Europe can also be expected to raise their import demands 
above their ability to increase exports. Thus, they may not 
be able to maintain their improved position although some 
will continue to benefit from the greatly increased exports of 
their overseas territories and dominions. 

While the postwar reconstruction abroad resulted in a 
large surplus in the trade of the United States and a large 
deficit in the trade of most of the countries in Western 
Europe the rearmament effort appears to create a similar 
pattern of trade (excluding shipments of military goods) both 
here and in Europe. Raw material producing countries, on 
the other hand, are likely to increase their trade surplus. 
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Financial Developments 


Financial developments in 1950 featured an expansion of 
gross private investment which exceeded the rise in gross 
private savings, and contributed in large measure to the 
inflationary pressure which emerged during the year. 

In the Government sector of the economy, the moderate 
deficit on income and product accounts in 1949 was replaced 
bv a sizable surplus in 1950 as receipts paid or owed to the 
Federal Government expanded rapidly in response to higher 
incomes and tax rates... While Government outlays in 1950 
were relatively stable and receipts were raised, increased 
placement of Government orders and expectation of still 
higher defense demands in the period ahead actually meant 
that the Government sector of the economy also added to the 
mounting pressures on prices. 

One of the features of 1950 financial developments was the 
increased use of borrowed funds to finance private capital 
expansion. ‘The rise in corporate business borrowing which 
characterized the greater part of the postwar period was 
brought to a virtual standstill in 1949, but was renewed on a 
large scale in 1950 to help finance expanded investment 
programs of business. 

Consumer indebtedness has moved continuously upward 
throughout the postwar period reflecting the greater avail- 
ability of consumer goods usually purchased on credit and 
a general liberalizing of terms of consumer borrowing. Dur- 
ing the past year consumer debt financing was accelerated, 
and combined with the expansion of business borrowing con- 
tributed in considerable degree to the upward pressure on 
prices 

In an effort to contain these inflationary developments 
and to prevent diversion of scarce resources from the expand- 
ing defense requirements, the Government moved to tighten 


Table 14.—Sources and Uses of Corporate Funds, 1949-50 ! 


Billions of dollars] 
Iten 1949 19502 
Uses 
] 16. 1 17.0 
Ir 16 7.5 
Re r 6.5 
} 1.3 4.5 
I nt] 1.5 
ce ; 5 
1.0 2.5 
| 2.0 4.0 
0 2 5 
Total 13.8 38.5 
Sources 
Reta 8.6 13.0 
De 6.7 7.0 
Pavubl 2.2 3.4 
Fe 2.4 7.0 
Other current } l 1.0 
Bank | ‘ iding mortgage loans 1.8 2.5 
Short-t 8 3.0 
I 1.1 —.5 
M 7 1.0 
Net! 5.4 4.1 
S 1.6 1.6 
B 3.8 2.5 
Total 14.9 38.5 
Discrepancy 1.1 .0 
Excluding banks and insurance companies 
? Prelimina Estimates for 1950, based on incomplete data, are rounded to the nearest 
$0.5 billion forthe majorcomponents. Total sources and uses derived from unrounded figures. 
§ Including depletion 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, based on Securities and Exchange Commission and 
other financial data 


' Government receipts and expenditures on income and product accounts differ in a number 
of respects from the regular or cash budget accounts. For example, Federal receipts on in- 
come and product accounts include corporate — tax liabilities rather than actual corporate 
profits tax payments which appear in regular budget accounts. In such a period as 1950, when 
tax rates were increased and profits were higher, receipts on income and product account will 
exceed receipts as shown in the regular budget, which in 1950 represent payments of tax liabil- 


ities incurred on the lower 1949 profits. 


the terms of consumer borrowing on housing and durable- 
goods purchases and in December the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System announced an increase in 
bank reserve requirements as an additional step in the direc- 
tion of limiting bank lending generally. 

Throughout the year, the cost of borrowing remained close 
to levels which had generally prevailed over the postwar 
period. While rates on short term Government securities 
moved upward in the latter part of the year in response to 
actions taken by the monetary authorities, long term interest 
rates remained generally stable. 

The cost of equity funds, on the other hand, moved down- 
ward in the early part of the year reflecting the strong upward 
movement of stock prices which began in mid-1949. While 
stock-price trends continued generally upward in late 1950, 
net corporate earnings advanced even more sharply with the 
result that the earlier trend in costs of equity financing as 
measured by the ratio of earnings to stock prices was reversed 
and by the year-end was again close to the postwar peak. 
Dividend yields on common stocks were, however, main- 
tained in 1950 at rates somewhat lower than in 1949 but 
above yields of preceding years. 


Corporate Financing 


Capital requirements of corporate business reached a new 
peak in 1950, with total expenditures or uses of funds amount- 
ing to $38 billion, $8 billion above the previous high in 1947 
and more than two-and-one half times total uses in 1949 when 
moderately recessionary tendencies prevailed in the economy 
(table 14). The general trends in corporate financing were 
covered in some detail in the January issue of the Survey 
and, therefore, only a brief summary of recent developments 
is presented below.! 


Rise in working capital 


While fixed capital outlays in 1950 remained relatively 
steady the demand for working capital rose rapidly in 1950 
(table 14 and chart 16). Nineteen billion dollars of the 
$24 billion increase in uses of funds between 1949 and 1950 
was accounted for by the shift from reduction of inventories 
and customer financing in 1949 to renewed expansion in these 
items in 1950. 

The accumulation of liquid resources by corporations was 
accelerated in 1950 as $6.5 billion was added to cash and 
U. S. Government security holdings. While the rapid rise 
in 1950 Federal tax liabilities was undoubtedly a factor in 
the expansion of liquid assets, continued additions to liquid 
resources appear to have been in part based on precautionary 
motives, including the need to provide for anticipated capital 
expansion. 


Internal financing dominant 


New capital requirements of corporations in 1950 con- 
tinued to be met largely from funds retained from current 
operations, principally retained earnings and depreciation 
allowances, which together accounted for $20 billion, or more 
than half of total uses of funds. It may be noted that despite 
a sharp increase in tax liabilities, and continued expansion 
of dividends, earnings realized in the latter part of 1950 
actually permitted a higher rate of retention of profits 
than in 1948, the previous peak for retained earnings. 


' See “Current Financial Position of Corporations,” SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 
January 1951. 
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Bank loans expand; net security issues lower 


The greatly increased demand for capital funds this past 
year was associated with a renewed expansion of bank bor- 
rowing. During 1949, a reduction of working capital require- 
ments had permitted moderate repayment of corporate in- 
debtedness to banks, but after a period of relative stability in 
the first half of 1950 corporate bank borrowing was expanded 
at a pace almost equal to that of the inflationary period of 
1946-47 when, as in the most recent period, business activity 
and prices were moving upward. 

The volume of funds raised in the securities markets was 
reduced somewhat in 1950, the net proceeds amounting to 
about $4 billion as compared with $5% billion in 1949 and 
almost $6 billion in the peak year 1948. Stock financing in 
1950, largely concentrated in the first half of the year, ac- 
counted for the same volume of funds as in 1949 when $1.6 
billion of net new stock issues were sold. Public utilities, 
mainly gas and electric companies, were especially active in 
stock financing this past year with net proceeds from new 
issues substantially above those in 1949. With respect to 
bond financing, on the other hand, all major industry groups 
reduced their net sales in 1950. On an over-all basis the pro- 
portion of equity to total funds raised in the securities 
markets in 1950 was higher than in any postwar year with 
the exception of 1946. However, for manufacturing corpo- 
rations, outside equity financing was as low as at any time 
in the postwar period both absolutely and in relation to 
total external financing. 


Chart 16.—Uses and Sources of Corporate Funds ' 
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1 Excluding banks and insurance companies. Data are preliminary; estimates for 1950 are 
upon incomplete data. 

2 Includes changes in current assets not shown separately. 

3 Includes changes in cash and deposits, and United States Government securities 

4 Includes depletion. 

§ Represents net changes in current liabilities other than short-term bank loans 

* Represents net new securities issues and increases in bank loans and mortage loans 

Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, based upon 
Securities and Exchange Commission and other financial data. 
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Year-end financial position of corporations 


Despite the substantial expansion of corporate debt re- 
quired by 1950 financial programs—corporations generally 
ended the year in a favorable financial position. As in 
previous postwar years, current assets were about twice 
current liabilities, a ratio substantially above prewar. 
Liquid assets holdings alone amounted to about 70 percent 
of total current liabilities, equalling the peak proportion 
achieved in the postwar period and well above the prewar 
ratio when cash and U. 8S. Government securities amounted 
to less than half total current liabilities. 


Consumer Financing 


Capital requirements in the noncorporate sector of the 
economy were also greatly expanded this past year, reflecting 
primarily a substantial rise in purchases by consumers of 
housing and other durable goods and renewed inventory 
accumulation by unincorporated business. In addition 
holdings of liquid assets were increased at a considerably 
faster pace than in 1949. While the expanded capital re- 
quirements were financed in large part from current incomes 
or operating receipts, the use of borrowed funds was par- 
ticularly important in 1950. 


Expansion of physical assets 


Consumers and unincorporated business increased their 
capital assets—both physical and financial—by more than 
$35 billion in 1950 compared with an expansion of less than 
$25 billion in 1949. Total expenditures for physical asset 
expansion of individuals amounted to almost $25 billion in 
1950, over $10 billion more than in the preceding year. One 
of the major developments in the general expansion of pri- 
vate investment demand in 1950 was the increased purchasing 
of housing by consumers. The rise which took place until 
the summer of the year was facilitated by the easy terms of 
mortgage credit. 


Liquid asssets increased 


Substantial additions were also made in the liquid asset 
holdings of individuals. At the end of the year, cash re- 
sources, including deposits in banks and shares in savings 
and loan associations, were $145 billion, $5 billion higher 
than at the end of the preceding year. In both 1948 and 
1949, there had been almost no change in these cash holdings. 

Net purchases of securities by individuals amounted to 
about $3 billion in 1950, a somewhat smaller increase than in 
1949. While additions continued to be made to Government 
security holdings, there was an increase in individuals’ 
purchases of private issues, principally stocks. Holdings 
of United States Series E savings bonds were actually 
reduced in the latter part of 1950 as sales declined and re- 
demptions increased. 

As in previous years, consumers continued to add to their 
equity in private insurance, the expansion in 1950 amounting 
to about $4 billion. 


Sharp rise in consumer debt 


The principal sources of funds to finance the capital 
requirements of individuals in 1950 were savings from cur- 
rent income gross of depreciation allowances Net savings 
of individuals amounted to about $11 billion in 1950, an 
increase of $% billion from 1949. The rate of individual 
savings in the third quarter of 1950 was substantially re- 
duced as consumers not only spent a larger share of their 
current incomes but also liquidated some of their current 
assets and accelerated their use of credit in the buying wave 
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following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. However, 
savings in the fourth quarter had returned to the rate pre- 
vailing earlier in the year. 

The use of borrowed funds was particularly noteworthy in 
1950. Mortgage indebtedness of individuals on nonfarm 
residences expanded by almost $6 billion, compared with an 
annual rise of from $3 to $4 billion in previous postwar years. 
Short-term installment debt of consumers was ine ‘reased by 
$2.5 billion, a major share of the rise occurring during the 
buying wave in the third quarter of the year. 


Credit controls imposed 


In the face of mounting inflationary pressures and the need 
to conserve scarce resources for the stepped-up defense re- 
quirements, the Government moved to tighten terms of 
mortgage and inste allment credit lending. Shortly after mid- 
year, Government lending agencies were instruc ‘ted to increase 
moderately down payments on mortgage credit, and the later 
introduction of Regulation X raised still further initial cash 
requirements and reduced maturity schedules. 

In September, Regulation ‘““‘W” was reintroduced to re- 
strict credit buying in the consumer durables field. Terms 
of borrowing under the regulation were further tightened in 
October. While the new terms were somewhat less restric- 
tive than in the later war period, they were substantially 
stricter than those which generally prevailed earlier in the 
year. Following the accelerated pace of consumer borrow- 
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ing in the summer months, credit expansion tapered off in 
the final part of the year. The relatively minor change in 
installment debt in the fourth quarter was a result not only 
of the reimposed credit controls but also of the considerable 
volume of forward buying in the preceding quarter and some 
reduction in current output, notably new passenger cars in 
which model changes were made. It may be noted that 
consumers were again engaged in heavy purchasing of 
durable goods in the final weeks of the year. 


Current financial position of consumers 


Despite the sharp postwar rise in consumer indebtedness, 
the financial position of consumers at the end of 1950 com- 
pared favorably with other periods of peacetime prosperity. 
Not only were disposable incomes the highest on record, but 
these incomes were buttressed by large over-all holdings of 
liquid assets. While servicing charges on the enlarged debt 
have been increased, they are still low in relation to the total 
disposable income. Moreover the new controls on con- 
sumer borrowing may be expected to restrict additions to 
indebtedness in the period ahead. 

In view of high current income and the prospective 
limitations on the availability of civilian supplies—for both 
consumption and investment purposes—it would appear 
likely that under the full impact of the enlarged defense 
progr am, the tendencies will be in the direction of increased 
iquidity for both business and consumers. 





Employment and Labor Conditions 


T HE advance in business activity during 1950 was accom- 
panied og one of the most rapid increases in nonagricultural 
employment on record, resulting in the attainment of vir- 
tually full employment of the labor force by the year-end. 
Although there were increasing evidences of a tightening of 
the labor market in the closing months of the year, the labor 
supply was sufficient for a further increase in production. 
Additional manpower resources can be used to meet the higher 
production goals of 1951 through a more intense utilization 
of the existing labor force and by drawing in “extra’’ persons 
into the labor market. During the year the hours worked 
per week were lengthened moderate ly, but the average was 
still considerably below that of the World War II period. 


Civilian employment at all-time peak 


Total civilian employment in 1950 averaged 60 million, 
more than 1.2 million over 1949, and almost 600 thousand 
over the previous peak in 1948. Also civilian employment 
exceeded the top war year of 1944 by almost 6 million persons. 
The gains in nonagricultural employment from 1949 to 1950 
were sufficiently great to more than offset the loss of nearly 
half a million persons engaged in agriculture—a loss partly 
associated with the contimuation of the declining trend of 
employment in this industry. In December 1950, nonagri- 
cultural employment was 2.3 million above December 1949. 

The total labor force averaged 64.6 million in 1950, about 
1 million above the 1949 average. The 1950 labor force 
comprised 58.5 percent of the noninstitutional population 
14 years and over, slightly higher than in 1947 and 1948, 
but well below the 63 percent achieved in 1944, when 12 
million persons were in the armed forces. 

The striking employment gains from 1949 to 1950 were 
made possible not only by the substantial new additions to 
the labor force, but also by a reduction in average number 
unemployed of about 250,000. About 600,000 of the net 
new entrants were women, for the most part over 35 years of 


age, and the remainder largely veterans of World War II 
who had terminated their schooling. 


Unemployment declines sharply 


Unemployment averaged 3.1 million in 1950, or 5 percent 
of the civilian labor force. This average, however, con- 
ceals the rapid decrease which took place during the course 


17.—Employees in Nonagricultural 
Establishments ' 
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domestic servants, unpaid family workers, and members of the armed forces are excluded. 


Sources of data: Seasonally adjusted monthly data, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; yearly data, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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of the year. From February 1950, when unemployment 
reached a seasonal peak of 4.7 million, the number of jobless 
steadily dwindled, and by October had fallen to less than 2 
million for the first time since 1948. The slight increase in 
unemployment in November and December reflected prima- 
rily seasonal curtailment of outdoor work. At the year’s end, 
unemployment was 1.3 million below that of December 1949. 
With the reduction in unemployment which took place 
during 1950, and with the steady growth of the armed forces, 
the surplus labor areas were reduced. By November 1950, 
no major labor market area reported any substantial labor sur- 
plus in contrast to eight a year before. Over the same period 
the areas indicating a balanced labor supply—or in some 
cases a tight supply—increased from 5 to 56.!. Even so, 
there was no evidence that occupational shortages were ac- 
tually impeding production. Increased utilization of certain 
skilled workers was obtained by selective lengthening of the 
workweek, especially in metal-working establishments. 


Manufacturing employment up most 


The number of employees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments averaged 44.1 million in 1950, about 1.2 million above 
the 1949 average and close to the 1948 postwar peak. Most 
of the gain occurred in manufacturing industries which 
accounted for two-thirds of the total increase. During the 
1948-49 recession, employment in manufacturing declined 
more than in any other major group, and in the subsequent 
cyclical upswing the recovery was much more rapid by this 
industry. 

Within manufacturing, the particularly strong demand for 
durable goods of all types during 1950 was reflected in a rapid 
increase in employment in the industries producing these 
goods, especially the metal-working groups. Construction 
also showed a significant rise in employment, associated with 
the boom in activity in this industry. Relatively slight gains 
in employment were made by trade and government. 


Rapid increase in manufacturing work week 


Average weekly hours in manufacturing increased from 
39.8 in December 1949 to 41.6 in December 1950, a gain of 
1.8 hours, reaching the highest level for that month since 
1945. With the upsurge in new business during the second 
half of the year, the durable goods industries extended the 
work week more rapidly than other industries. In December 
the average hours worked per week in the durable goods 
group was about 2.4 hours above a year before, in contrast 
to the 1 hour increase in the nondurable goods industries. 

The following tabulation indicates the striking increase 
in average working hours in durable-goods manufacturing, 
especially in the metalworking and machinery fields.’ 


[Aver age hours worked per week 


1ll data for Octoher 
I 
1949 1 OSs 

pT ae 39. 7 11.3 1. 6 
anes eear.....-.......----. 39. 9 12. 1 29 
Primary metal industries_____ 37. 5 11.8 13 
Fabricated metal products _ _ - 10. 1 12.3 2.2 
Machinery (except electrical) - 39. 2 13. 0 3.8 
Electrical machinery _- 10. 4 12.0 1. 6 
Transportation equipment___- 39. I 41.2 2.1 
Nondurable goods____-__- : 39. 6 10. 3 7 
Textile mill products _ - 39. 4 10. 6 ca 
Apparel_____- paieee a , 36. 5 37. 4 .9 
Chemicals and allied products 11.7 12. 1 4 
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york stoppage 


1 Not exactly comparable, however, since 152 major areas were cla 
Employment Security in November 1950, and only 139 areas in Nov 

2 October was selected because the effect of the Armistice day-week a 
obscure the trend in November and December. 
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Despite the marked rise in average weekly hours in manu- 
facturing during successive quarters of 1950, the average for 
all nonagricultural industries was only slightly higher in 1950 
than in 1949 and below the 1948 average. In the nonmanu- 
facturing industries average weekly hours were generally 
lengthened during 1950, but to a lesser extent than in manu- 
facturing. Bituminous coal mining hours were up 1.3 hours 
from 1949 to 1950. Hours in building construction were 
down slightly, while the further decrease of almost 3 hours 
on steam railroads reflected the establishment of the basic 
40-hour week in that industry. Hours in the retail and 
wholesale trades remained about the same. 


Weekly earnings rise rapidly 


In contrast to 1949 when average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing remained relatively stable, the combined effect of 
longer working hours and increased wage rates brought aver- 
age weekly earnings to successive new peaks with accelerating 
rapidity, especially after April. By December average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing exceeded $64—about $8 
over a year ago. Overtime payments contributed signifi- 
cantly to this rise, although still amounting to little more than 
half their relative importance in 1944. On October 1950 
nearly 4 percent of the manufacturing payroll was repre- 
sented by premium pay for overtime in contrast to more than 
7 percent in 1944. 

Despite the increased cost of living, the buying power of 
workers’ wages in manufacturing industries increased sub- 
stantially during the year. The increase in average weekly 
earnings in constant dollars from December 1949 to Decem- 
ber 1950 was 7.5 percent. 


The trend of hourly earnings continued upward 


Increases in average hourly earnings by major segments 
of nonagricultural industries ranged from 3 to 5 percent 
from 1949 to 1950, except for railroads where the 9 percent 
rise reflected the establishment of the standard 40-hour 
work week. The pattern and magnitude of these advances 
in hourly earnings was not materially different from that 
which occurred from 1948 to 1949, although the frequency 
and extent of the increases were greatly accelerated after 
mid-year. 

The following tabulation indicates the average hourly 
earnings for selected major segments of the economy and 
the percent change in monthly averages for the last 3 years: 


Latest 


arerage Perce h 

hourly Oct. 1949 

earnings f j {s-49 0 150 

Manufacturing $1. 542 +Q. | 3.8 14 7.8 

Durable 1. 615 +. | 3 14 +8. 2 

Nondurable 1. 446 +9. 1 3.4 3.9 - 6. 1 

Building construction 2. 100 +9. 9 1.7 Lo 7.2 

Wholesale trade 1. 518 +7.2 1 0 1.2 +4. 7 

Retail trade 1. 196 +7. 8 15 3. 4 +5. O 

Preliminary data for manufacturing and components for Dec 

for November, except railroads which are for October 


2 The 1950 data are preliminary 

Changes in wage rates in manufacturing are indicated 
approximately by straight-time hourly earnings which ex- 
clude premium pay for overtime. When compared with 
changes in the consumers’ price index, they provide an 
indication of the relative movement of real wage rates. 
Considering the year 1947 as a base, straight-time hourly 
earnings in manufacturing advanced 20.4 percent through 
October 1950 while the consumers’ price index increased by 
less than 10 percent, thus implying an annual average 
advance in real wage rates of about 3 percent. ‘The increase 
in real wage rates during 1950 was also about 3 percent. 
Differing from the nonfarm economy, rates of pay of average 
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farm labor in 1950, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, declined slightly by 0.7 percent—from their 
1949 average. 


Wage issues again predominant 


Coincident with the upturn in employment during the 
spring of 1950, wage rates supplanted pensions and other 
fringe items as the major objective of collective bargaining 
negotiations. Late in May the extension and liberalization 
of the agreement for 5 years with a major automobile pro- 
ducer, which included the cost of living adjustments and 
annual improvement raises, provided a considerable impetus 
to this type of agreement. 
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wage rate increases gained considerable 
e fraction of the 
received some 


After June, 
momentum, and by the end of the year a la 
Nation’s nonagricultural wage earners ha 
wage increase. 

Although work stoppages reached a postwar low in the first 
quarter and tended to be of relative short duration thereafter, 
several work stoppages of national significance occurred 
during the year affecting the coal, automobile, railroad, and 
farm machinery industries. 

The average number of workers involved and the man-days 
lost through work stoppages in 1950 were substantially below 
1949 while the number of disputes, largely stoppages of short 
duration involving wage issues, was up from 1949. 





The Business 


IN 1950 the business population recouped the losses of a 
year earlier and went on to reach a new high mark under 
the caer wh of the mobilization program. The number of 
firms in operation at the close of the year is estimated at 
approximately 4 million, an increase of about 50,000 over the 
year-end figure in 1949, and an increase of more than 625,000 
firms, or 19 percent, over the business population a decade 
ago 
Although the year-end figure was not very different from 
the previous peak reached m mid-1948, it should be borne 
in mind that the business population is affected by seasonal 
influences. Firms in operation are generally at a seasonal 
high point at mid-year, and at a low point at the end of 
December. At the close of 1950 the number of business 
enterprises on an adjusted basis was clearly at an all-time 


high. 


More new firms, fewer closings 


The high rate of spending throughout the economy during 
the vear fostered conditions which were especially favorable 
to small concerns, as evidenced by the 10 percent rise in non- 
farm proprietors’ income over 1949. The improvement in 
profit opportunities gave rise to an increase in new firm for- 
mation and a diminution in the number of busimess dis- 
continuances. Almost 400,000 new businesses were estab- 
lished in 1950, 11 percent more than in 1949 and almost as 
many as in 1948; business discontinuances at approximately 
350,000 were 10 percent below the 1949 figure and were the 
lowest since 1947. 

Not only were discontinuances lower for the year. but 
business failures as reported by Dun & Bradstreet also 
levelled off, halting the rising postwar trend. During the 
vear the movement of failures was downward following the 
trend of business activity in the usual inverse fashion. As 
noted in previous issues, failures as measured by Dun & 
Bradstreet are confined to bankruptcies to a large extent. 
Business discontinuances cover not only bankruptcies but 
also failures in the broader sense and closings due to retire- 


ment, death of the owner, etc. 


Restrictions not yet felt 


Although comprehensive detailed information on the last 
few months of the year is not yet available, there are no 
indications that the various government restrictions which 
were introduced late in the year had any appreciable effect 
on the number of business discontinuances, which showed a 
decreasing movement through the year. On the other hand, 
there is some suggestion that the outbreak of the fighting in 
Korea and the subsequent uncertainties damped somewhat 
the rate of new firm formation in the last 2 quarters of 1950. 


Population 


All industries share in advance 


The widespread character of the boom was reflected in 
population increases in most of the major industry divisions 
over the year; however, advances were comparatively small, 
according to preliminary information. Increases appeared 
somewhat larger in those areas most directly affected by 
the heavy spending on capital goods, namely, construction, 
transportation and durable-goods manufacturing. 

A record year in construction activity, particularly in 
private residential construction, where the small contractor is 
important, was primarily responsible for the 25,000 net in- 
crease in the number of construction firms. At most it 
would appear that the war in Korea and the credit restric- 
tions which were instituted in the summer and fall acted 
as a brake on the establishment of new businesses. 

The continued heavy demand for houses through the end 
of the year kept discontinuances at about the same level of 
the two preceding years. Throughout the postwar period, 
the construction industry has contributed heavily to the 
growth in the business population. From the wartime low 
point at the end of 1943 to date, contract construction has 
accounted for 22 percent of the net increase in total firms; 
its relative importance has increased from less than 5 percent 
at that time to 9 percent of the total number of firms at 
present, 


Manufacturing reverses downward trend 


With the marked expansion in production in 1950 there 
was a reversal of the downward trend in the manufacturing 
population which had begun early in 1948. In 1948, the 
small decrease which occurred was essentially a readjustment 
to the heavy influx of new firms which had sprung up after 
the end of hostilities. In 1949, on the other hand, it was 
the reduced demand for manufacturing output which caused 
the increased number of discontinuances and the decline in 
new business formation, with the resultant 6.5 percent 
decline in the number of manufacturing companies over the 
year. 

It may be seen from table 15 that this decrease was more 
heavily concentrated in the Goubinaiale industries; simi- 
larly it is apparent that the recovery mm manufacturing dur- 
ing 1950 was concentrated in the durable-goods line, the 
population in the soft-goods fields being not much different 
from or slightly lower than at the beginning of the year. 


Relationship with volume of output 


Previous issues of the Survey have demonstrated the close 
relationship between the business population and business 


activity, as measured by deflated private nonfarm gross 
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national product and a time trend. The present formulation 
of this relationship, based on the years 1929-40 and 1948-49 
and embodying the recently published data on deflated 

NP) ! is illustrated in chart 18. The chart brings out the 


Table 15.—Number of Firms in Operation, and Percent Change, by Major Industry Divisions, Selected Years, 











All industries 


Mining and quarrying__._....._-- 

Contract construction ---____ ‘ 

Manufacturing-_..-......-.-- ‘ 
ST 
Nondurable .----.-_.-. 

Transportation, communic ation and ther pul 

Wholesale trade___....._-- 

Retail trade -_-_---_--- 

Finance, insurance and realestate. 

Service industries.........._.__-- 





» Preliminary. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business I 


Even though the number of firms in operation rose during 
1950, it may be seen from the chart that the actual figure fell 
somewhat short of the hypothetical value—by approximately 
3 percent. The high level of profits had the effect of minimiz- 


Chart 18.—Firms in Operation: Actual and Calculated 
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1 Calculated from a linear least squares regre ssion e¢ ques ion for the years 1929-40, 1948, and 
1949, Y =2,302+-11.79X+-6.89t, where Y=number of { rm yusand X = private nonfarr 


als centered at 


gross national product (billions of 1939 dollars); and t= ime in 6-month interv 
December 31, 1934, 
Source of data: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Econon 


ing business discontinuances, but the uncertainties brought 
about by the outbreak of fighting in Korea—the prospective 
difficulties in obtaining labor and materials probably had a 
dampening effect on new business formation. However, it 
should be noted that the post-Korea rise in GNP was excep- 
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1“Estimates of Gross National Product 
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wartime created “deficit’”’ in the number of operating firms, 
caused largely by rstrictions common to a war economy, 
and the disappearance of this “deficit’’ in the 2 years follow- 
ing the end of the fighting. , 


1940-50 
Number of firms in operation, end of year 
tl nd I 

194 1941 1045 1949 10 HMO-4 Mx-4 9 1910-% 
3, 369.9 3, 396. 1 3, 986. 1 3, 953.3 1,000.0 +0. 8 i 1.2 + 18.7 
- xf 4 4 i 1 { 4] | ~ 
® ‘ 
7 148. | 1 
0.7 161 ) 
ft l 2 
- = 5 + 5 





tionally rapid, and a close, short-run correlation would not 
necessarily be expected on such a move 

[It may also be noted that in 1941 the actual number of 
firms rose over the year but nonetheless av aragee some 6 per- 
cent less than the calculated value. Like 1950, the year 1941 
saw the deve lopme nt of controls designed to limit the use of 
resources in nonmilitary fields. 

There are a number of reasons why the relative deficit in 
firms in operation was larger in 1941 than in 1950. The 
draft was relatively more important a decade ago, not only 
because of the number of men involved but also because the 
higher draft age limits in the earlier period brought relatively 
more proprietors into service. Second, with the current high 
level of profits, the prospect of a lucrative job as a wage or 
salary earner in a defense plant has probably been less attrac- 
tive to borderline entrepreneurs than was true in 1941. 


Growth fosters demand for capital 


Just as the decline in the number of firms contributed to 
the reduced demand for plant and equipment outlays in 
1949, so the increase last year was a contributing factor in the 
record outlays for capital in 1950. As earlier articles in the 
SuRVEY have indicated, firm growth has constituted a signifi- 
cant source of demand for such expenditures better than 
10 percent, for example, in the year 1946 when the 
population was increasing rapidly, 

[he current mobilization period is likely to be one of 
comparative stability in the business population, with the 
defense program at its present size. On the demand side, 
conditions are extremely favorable for prospective 
and for the many thousands of small businesses which were 
established in the postwar period. Limiting factors are more 
likely to appear on the supply side, in terms of shortages of 
labor and materials in specific lines and areas most directly 
affected by the military program. Moreover, job opportuni- 
ties in defense work will probably increasingly 
attractive as production for the armed forces is stepped up. 
Relative stability in the business population will minimize 
the inflationary effects growing out of large excess of business 
births over discontinuances. 


business 
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Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 


. 

1 Hk DATA here are a continuation of the statistics published in the 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey or Current Business. 
That volume (price $1.25) contains monthly data for the years 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier years back to 1935 insofar as avail- 
able; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1945. Series added or revised since publica- 
tion of the 1949 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (t), respectively, the accompanying footnote indicating where historical 
data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” used to designate index numbers and dollar values refer to 





adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 
Monthly averages for 1949 are shown in the March 1950 issue of the Survey of Current Business. Data subsequent to December 1950 
for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through a = 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 3 } | | Be . Patan . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January ; — March | April May | June July August | “°P®™- | October Novem- | Decem 

GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT? | | 

Sea : ted quarterly totals at annual rates | | | 

Nat ne, total bil. of dol 214.2 216. 9 229. 1 ’ 244.0 |-..-----.-|---.-.. <== 
( n of er yees, total do 140. 2 142.3 | 147.9 155.3 | ‘ 162.7 
W i salaries, total do 133. 6 135. 2 140.6 | * 147.8 155. 1 
| do 112.7 114.3 119. 5 | * 125.3 130.3 
M do 4.6 4.5 4.5 . 
( nt< lian do 16.4 16.4 16.6 a 
C nts to wages and salar do af 7.1 7.3 i °7.4 | -| 7.6 
Pr t ind rental income, total + d 40.7 41.5 41.2 45.5) “ 46.3 
I prof ls ilo 2. 21.4 22.3 24.6 | 24.3 
Fa do 12.8 12.8 11.7 13.5 | 14.4 
me of persons do 7.3 7.3 | 7.1] 7.4] mt 7.6 
( and ‘ ry iluation ad | | | | | 
i bil. of dol 28.4 28.1 35. 0 m1) sleosdécocse 
( bef ux al i 27. 29.2 37.4 | 46.4 A re 
( « liabil to 10. 13.2 16. § 20.6 Dea aifinn 
( after tax a 164.9 16.0 | 2.9 25.8 a. _ 
I lua rdjustr t d 8 —1.0 2.4 r—8.3 | —8.5 
Net d 4.8 5.0 | 5.0 et | 5.1 
G ] do 253. 8 283. 3 271.6 | * 283.9 | 300. 3 
| , xpenditures, total do 180. f 182. ¢ 185.8 r 198.9 | 195. 8 
i do 25. 3 2.4 | 26. 5 r 34.0 30. 0 
. wrod do o7.9 17.91 99.9 r104.5 104.3 
do 57.4 mind 8.3 | 0 | *60.4 61.5 
G ste d nent do 31.2 41.8 | 47.7 | | 47.8 60.2 
do 18.2 20.0] 2) 23.0 | | 22.9 
I rab) " t do 18.7 19. § 21.8 26.3 26.1 
( ne toric do —5.7 2.3 | 4.4] —1.5 odes 11.2 
Net " d —.7 —1.7 1.7 —3.3 —3.4 
er ha f is and servic | | | 
bil. of dol 42.8 40.5 | 9.9 r 40.4 47.6 
} Government sale i 24 r 21.8 | 21.1 } r 20.9 | 26.9 
Sta al d 18 18.7 | 18.8 19. 5 | 20.8 
| 
Pe t do 205. 4 216. 4 | 215.1 |} *224.9] 234.9 
I | x payments | 18.7 19.0 19.5 | 30.3 23.3 
E personal income do 186.8 | 197.4] 195. ¢ | 204. 6 211.6 
Per ‘ do 6.2 | rigs} 9.8 “1d } mare 15.8 
| 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE? 
g P : 
Tot bil. of dol 208. 4 14.6 215.4 219.3 213.8] 214.5 217.1) 220.7 225.4 | 228.7 231.1 232.9) 240.7 
W ‘ tot d 132.9 $2.2 131.5 133. 6 135.3 137.7 140.2 141 145. 5 147.8 190.7; * 152.1 153.5 
} Ir t d 135.1 135.0 134.2 136. 4 138. 1 140.5 143. 2 144. 5 148. 5 150.6 153.8 155. 1 156.4 
( 9 liistric d By MA 7 55.8 57.7 59.1 | 60.9 62.7 63.3 65.6 | 66. 5 | 68.6 | r 69.1 9.9 
1) ¢ trie d 39.3 39. 5 39.3 39.6 39.7 40.1 40.7 | 40.9 41.7 | 41.6 41.9 r 41.9 41.8 
str d 17.8 17.9 18.1 18. 1 18,2 18.5 18. 6 18.7 | 18.8 18.8 19.2 19.3 19.3 
d 21.0 20.9 21.0 21.0 21.1 21.0 | 21.2 21.6 22.4 23.7 24.1 °24.8 25. 4 
I tributions for social insur | 
bil. of dol 2.2 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8) 28 3.0 | 2.8 | 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.0 2.9 
Ot! d 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.3 3.3 | 3.4 3.4 3.4) 3.4 3.4] 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Pr ‘ f do 40. 6 43.5 41.0 40.2 39.8 41.5 | 42.3 45.5 46.1 | 45.0 45.7 r 46.2 46.9 
Per terest income and dividends do 18.9 17.8 17.7 18.0 18.2 17.8 17.8 17.8 18. 4 | 21.1 19. 2 r19.4 25.3 
Total tr fer payments do 12.9 18.4 22.2 24.2 17.2 14.1 13.4 12.3 12.0 11.4 12.1 | 11.8 | 11.6 
| i ' 
Total r tura come do | 191.1 195. 2 199. 0 203. 7 198.7 198. 4 200. 7 202. 7 207.3 211.2 212.7 r 213.9 221.5 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES | | 
A lustric rterly total mil. of dol__} 4, 630 3, 700 4, 330 . 4, 690 | 15, 410 
M fact de 1, 830 1, 520 1, 860 2, 050 |} 12 620 
M i 180 150 160 180 +. | 200 
Railr do 300 20 300 q 280 : a 1320 
Ot ; tat de 120 80 90 120 : | 14340 
Elect tilitie do R890 650 760 820 ost 1 990 
Cor t ind miscellaneous do 1, 320 1, 060 | 1, 160 1, 230 | : 11,240 
r Re Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures of business; those for 1951 are shown on p. 4 of the January 1951 SurRVEY. 
th Quarterly estimates of national income, gross national product, and personal income and monthly estimates of personal income have been revised beginning 1946: see 
pp. 2 Survey for the revised figures 
a | y Valuation adjustment 
pPer ; g is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
92480 1 5 S-1 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statictionl Supplement to the Survey 





FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 





a 


Cash receipts from farming, including Gor ernm 
payments, total t___.____- il. of dol 
—_— oe and CCC loans, tot: i do 
Livestock: ‘and products, total- do 
Dairy products---____. do 
Meat — ‘= do 
Poultry and eggs... ._._. do 


Tndexes of cash recei ts from marketings and CCC 
loans, unadjus 


All commodities... ...-1935-39= 100 


Cro’ - 
Livestock ‘and. products. i 


Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted:! 
All commodities.__........_- 1935-39= 100 
2. ie do 
Livestock and products. __- do 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Inder 
Unadjusted, combined index.______- 1935-39 = 100 
a do 
Durable manufactures._...._.___- di 
| tz: do 
Lumber and products.._._..___- do 
ss RS SE do 
aT di 
Machinery.___- do 
Menterveus metals and products do 
Fabricating ____. ; do 
Smelting and refining.___._. do 
Stone, a. and glass puetuste do 
— do 
cept aN ne i eae do 
Glass containers ‘ e do 
Transportation equipment_- do 
Automobiles (incl. parts) - : do 
Nondurable manufactures do 
Alcoholic beverages... __..__. do 
Chemical products Lotti do 
Industrial chemicals________- do 
Leather and products g dc 
Leather tanning ‘ do 
te do 
Manufactured food products ‘ do 
Dairy products ; do 
Meat packing - do 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 
Paper and products d 
Paper and pulp lo 
Petroleum and coal preducts i 
a i 
Printing and publishing do 
Rubber products 4 a dc 
Textiles and products._.......... de 
Cotton consumption d 
Rayon deliveries...______- ‘ lo 
RT eae eT 1 
Tobacco products____.......___- : d 
eh a do 
RE Rk 1 
— i aaa 1 
Bituminous coal__.__._.._______- do 
Crude petroleum.......-.____- do 
SS a do 
Adjusted, combined index’___._______. do 
Se do 
Durable manufactures________ do 
Lumber and an i oleae d 
Lumber_. ae ty d 
Nonferrous metals_ van lo 
Smelting and refining___ do 
Stone, clay, and ovate peas d 
Cement._._____- ; do 
Clay products._.......____- SS do 
Glass containers_________- ae do 
Nondurable manufactures do 
Alcoholic beverages j do 
Chemical products__________- do 
Leather and products _- , do 
Leather tanning do 
Manufactured food products do 
Dairy products - ‘ do 
Meat packing do 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 
r Revised. ? Preliminary. 
tData for 1947-49 were revised to incorporat« 
1948-49, on p. 24 of the January 1951 issue 
o'Seasona! factors for a number of industries wer 
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Unless otherwise stated, stutinties through 1949 aa 1950 : 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ore “" 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey a January ree | March | April May June July August a gl October | Novem- | Decem- 
Ce ae _ aie : > oe J ber ber 
—< To ma T . 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
o— 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | 
Adjusted #—Continued | 
Manufacture C nued 
Nondurable manufactures—Continued | 
Paper and products 1935-39 = 100 167 179 178 179 | 181 180 | 185 173 191 14 202 201 1a 
Paper and pulp do 160 171 171 172 174 173 177 166 181 185 193 191 190 
Print und publishing do 159 16 168 169 169 166 170 162 169 172 179 174 176 
Tot [ jucts do 149 162 162 176 161 168 170 154 197 172 165 171 153 
Miner do 132 130 118 144 140 145 51 144 159 164 166 160 » 158 
Met do 106 117 118 119 Qs 125 130 124 136 143 143 r 130 > 126 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ | 
Busine ijusted talt bil. of dol 33.6 34.2 | 35.3 | 36. 6 35.6 38.7 39.9 42.0 45.3 42.1 41.8 41.3 42.8 
Manu tu totalt do 15.8 16. 2 16.9 | 17.8 17.2 19. 5 19.8 20.3 23.0 21, 2 21.2 21.1 21.3 
Dural dustriest do 6.5 6.8 7.1 7.6 7.5 8.6 9.0 8.7 10.1 9.4 9.7 9.7 9.7 
Nor ds industriest do 9.2 9.4 9.8 10.2 9.7 10.7 10.8 11.6 12.9 11.8 11.6 ril4 11.6 
Whol id tal do 7.3 oo 7.3 A 7.4 8.0 8.4 9.0 9.6 8.9 8.8 r3.8 9.3 
Durable-goods establishments do | 1.7 1.6 1.7 | 1.9 1.8 21 23 2.6 2.9 26 2.5 2.4 2.5 
N ‘ is establishments do 5. ¢ 5. 5.6 | 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.5 6.7 6.3 6.3 r6.4 6.8 
Ret do 10 10.9 11.1] 11.1 11.1 11.3 11.7 12.7 12.7 12.1 11.8 11.4 12.2 
Dur tore do 3.1 3. ¢ 3.7 | 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.2 4.7 4.7 44 4.2 3.7 4.1 
Nor is stores do 7.4 7.3 7.4 | 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.5 8.0 8. 7.7 7.6 7.7 8.1 
Bus ries, book ilae, end of month | 
tal? bil. of dol__| 51.6 52.0 51.8 | 52.5 52.9 53. 6 54.2 53. 2 54.5 56.4 ’ 58.7 r 60.3 61.5 
Mar totalt do 28.9 29.0 29.0 29.1 20. 4 29.7 30.0 29. 8 29.9 30.7 31.8 * 33.0 34.0 
D lustriest do 13.4 13.4 13. 5 13.5 13.7 13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 14.1 14.4 r15.0 15.6 
Nor is industriest do 15.5 15. f 15 15.6 15.7 15.9 | 16. 1 15.9 | 16.0 16.7 17.3 17.9 18.3 
Whok t do 9. 9.0 9.0 9.1 9.4 9.5 9.5 9.3 | 9.6 9.9 r 10.2 10.5 10.8 
D iblishments do 2.9 0 0) 3.0 3.1 3.2 | 3.3 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.6 
N lural is esta ents do 6.1 6.0 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.3 | 6.2 6.1 6.5 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.2 
Ret trade, tot do 13.7 14. ( 13.8 | 14.3 14.1 14.4 14.7 14. 1 15.1 15.8 16.7 16.8 16.8 
D " Se atrwen do | 5] 5.4 5.2) 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.1 5.5 5.8 6.5 6.6 6.7 
Nondura i do 8.6 8. 8.6 | 9.0 8.9 9.0 9.1 9.0 9.6 10.0 10. 2 10. 2 10.1 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERSt 
\ t mil. of dol 16, ORS 16, 005 16, 243 18, 531 17, 184 18, 649 19, 426 18, 682 22, 802 21, 514 * 22, 832 * 21, 277 21, 809 
| do 6, 715 6, 4 6, 790 8, 004 7, 644 8, 413 9, 007 7, 951 9, 929 9, 536 10, 339 * 9, 586 10, 022 
N i d 9, 369 », 341 9, 453 10, 467 9, 540 10, 236 10, 418 10, 731 12, 872 11,979 | * 12,493 | * 11,692 11, 788 
Va il do 15, 754 16, 21¢ 16, 877 17, 797 17, 206 19, 309 19, 838 20, 269 | 22, 956 21, 154 * 21, 246 * 21, 134 21, 341 
D total d 6, Sie 6,817 10: 7,643 7, 488 8, 605 9. 030 &, 670 10, 060 9, 392 9, 671 ’ 9, 730 9, 725 
do 1, 704 1,718 1, SO! 1, 851 1, 884 2, 126 | 2, 191 2,178 2, 471 2,345 2,414 r 2,448 2, 608 
N i products | 4(" 441) 461 44 432 523 5) 558 606, 591 599 r 610 630 
I ind equipment | 67t 738 745 S32 773 878 955 924 1, 129 1,116 1, 131 r 1,108 1, 059 
M | lo 1, O28 1, ORF 1,115 1, 254 1, 223 1, 352 1, 385 1, 374 1, 554 1, 458 , 512 ri, 544 1, 525 
M ent do Wt 220) 1, 211 1, 362 | 1, 333 | 1, 600 | 1,710 1, 459 1, 716 1, 449 1, 47 r 1,501 1, 505 
Tr io 319 284 550 297 307 319 310 315 410 379 401 * 402 399 
Lu } ( i do 443 s59 408 72 | 485 570 652 | 603 695 656 73 r 683 Coad 
Fu } imt products d 309 mK 310 369 | 360 401 | 404 409 | 485 433 437 449 429 
t uct d Ta 38a 9g 405 375 480 481 | 469 | 540 513 542 ’ 566 528 
O justri¢ i 279 0 308 335 | 315 356 374 382 454 451 415 r 419 380 
Nor t t do 9, 240 9, 399 ), 774 10, 154 9, 718 10, 704 10, 809 | 11, 599 12, 896 11,7627 * 11,574] * 11,404 11, 616 
I fred luct do 2, 406 2, 637 2,772 2,772 2, 753 3, 150 3, 136 3, 245 3, 257 3, 038 2, 972 * 2,949 3, 223 
Be do 439 ”) 393 473 471 542 582 573 649 448 434 ’ 390 439 
Tot fa do 248 21 26. 272 246 274 277 287 299 261 271 * 282 2hy 
Text | do OAS v2t G5 965 SO} 1,012 1, 062 1, 206 1, 544 1,354 1, 293 r 1,200 1,280 
4 ate t lo 74 SOF 8 851 753 748 663 962 1, 256 955 976 ’ 839 821 
Ls d 228 242 27 285 264 290 317 349 381 335 324 * 287 268 
Pa luct do 474 in 405 510 468 | 513 538 528 633 620 656 ’ 668 660 
| do 507 fun 654 649 582 606 602 596 615 633 581 * 576 505 
Cc} i do 1, 6 1,104 1, 13 1, 250 1, 189 1, 334 1, 383 1, 442 1, 667 1, 583 1, 550 1, 529 1, 480 
Pr . ’ do 1. 518 1. 436 1.479 1. 550 1, 565 1, 624 1, 668 1, 738 1, 859 1, 853 1, 834 r 1,870 1,871 
R do 24 2F 27 293 288 321 350 454 457 404 r 405 Sg Cee 
oO t ood lustries do 22¢ 240 250 287 244 | 290 23 221 280 280 278 * 304 291 
Inver ! | | | 
Book tota do 290, 002 20, 270 29, 180 29, 188 29, 232 29, 507 29, 814 29, 796 29, 742 30,418 | * 31,562 | * 32,902 34, 127 
1) lustri do 13, 329 wt 1 iM 13, 704 13, S83 13, 974 13, 928 13, 847 14, 050 14, 386 ’ 14, 997 15, 533 
N lustries do 15, 674 15, 874 15, 687 15, 604 15, 528 15, 624 15, 840 15, 868 | 15, 894 16, 368 * 17,176 ° 17, 905 18, 593 
By } | 
I t do 11, 282 11, 2 f 11, 154 11, 049 11, 092 11, 201 11, 510 11, 883 12,380 | * 13,062 | * 13,804 14, 699 
G do 6. 2a 6.449 & ARR 6, OTF 6. 778 6. 851 6, 828 6. GOR 7.163 7, 380 * 7, 668 ’ 7, 762 7, 868 
} do 11, 341 11, 460 11, 365 11, 357 11, 405 11, 564 11, 785 11, 287 10, 696 10,658 | * 10,833 | © 11,336 11, 559 
Book va 1), total do 28, 879 29, 0 28, G90 29, 073 20, 384 29, 659 30, O28 29, S36 30,732 | *31,770 | * 33,004 33, 978 
Durat total do 13, 413 13, 422 13, 477 13, 509 13, 667 13, 784 13.9467 13.888 14, 0724 14,446 | * 15,119 15, 636 
Ir " juct do 2 5S 2. O7F OSS 2 961 3.012 3, O56 3.140 3,14 3, 228 3, 308 r 3, 404 3, 491 
AT ossiien tals and products do Ons O48 O56 On) Q75 962 QRX 973 959 971 r 992 1, 018 
El ery and lipment do 1, 521 1, 524 1, 550 1, 544 1, 566 1,614 1, 633 1,632 1, 666 r 1,751 1, 334 
Ma t do 157 124 3, 145 3, 166 3, 197 3, 208 2! 3, 208 3, 283 3, 368 r 3, 519 3, 655 
M i do 1, 7AS 1,771 1, 781 1, 791 1, 832 1, 833 98 1, 80 1, 839 1, 985 °2,111 2, 137 
Tra ; do 742 730 705 690 670 659 653 660 672 687 "7 808 
Lu } do 52 BSS 90) 5G2 556 569 | ‘RS 576 | 560 572 r 583 623 
Furnit f hy do 54 rh 628 636 654 671 678 675 677 685 | "7 763 
St do 524 522 523 532 541 536 538 542 530 541 550 560 
oO } 1 ; rie do 622 638 643 658 664 675 685 671 692 713 727 746 
rR I ry JSee note marked ‘a’ on p. 8-2. 
I ‘ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. 
t Re ‘ f Data on manufacturers’ sak inventories, and new orders have been revised beginning 1946. Revisions for 1946-49 and appropriate explanations appear on pp. 16-23 of 
the October | SURVEY 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 


AND ORDERS}—Continued 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (adjusted)—Continued 


Nondurable-goods industries, total_ mil. of dol 





Food and kindred ome: —. do 
Beverages ae do 
Steet mamaibatares- sella na do 
Textile-mill products._...________- do 
Apparel and related products __- do 
somber and spate. "oe do 
rand allied products_________ do 
Pa ting and publishing.______ do 
Chemicals and allied products__ do 
Petroleum and coal products___- do 
Rubber products..........______ do 
Other nondurable-goods industries_____do 
New orders, net (unadjusted), total ___ do 
Durable-goods industries, total______ do 
Tron, steel, and products____. we do 
Nonferrous metals and products de 
Electrica! machinery and equipment do 
Machinery, except electrics do 
Transportation equipment, except mot 
vehicles_____- mil. of a 
Other durable-goods industries______ dc 
Nondurable-goods industries_________- do 
Unfilled orders (unadjusted), total* do 
Durable-goods industries_____. do 
Tron, steel, and products___- do 
Nonferrous metals and products do 
Electrical machinery and equipment io 
Machinery, except electrical _- do 
Transportation equipment, except mot 
vehicles. __..... mil. of de 
Other durable-goods industries do 
Nondurable-goods industries do 





OPERATING BUSINESSES AND BUSINESS 


TURN-OVERt 


Operating businesses, total, end of quarter thous 


Contract construction. lo 
Moenufacturing_....______- , tes. do 
Service industries_........_.______ do 
SR do 
Wholesale trade... d 
i 3 EE SR do 
New businesses, quarterly total do 
Contract construction.._____- do 
Manufacturing._.................. do 
Service industries__....._....._.__- do 
LE do 
Wholesale trade___....._....___._. do 
ea AE Bees do 
Discontinued businesses, quarterly total do 
Contract construction do 
Manufacturing ________- me do 
Service industries.....______- “wa do 
SL do 
| SE. ee eee do 
6 Ye do 
Business transfers, quarterly total T 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) * 
ieee AND COMMERCIAL 





AILURES 
Failures, total<7- number 
Cormercial service? ___- do 
Cometruction................- do 
wae pe ~<a and 1 mining... ea do 
Sees : do 
Wholesale tends. ee ee do 
Liabilities, totald’__......_.___- thous. of dol 
Commercial serviced'__...______- 
Construction ___- oe do 
es and mining ______ do 
etn sehen do 
Wholesale trade. Sg ~ i ey do 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
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Revised series. See corresponding note on p 
‘New series. For data on unfilled orders begin: 
the 48 States beginning 1946, and for 47 States (excludir 


tThe number of operating businesses has been 
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Unless otherwise state ~d, statistics through | 1949 1950 fi a _—* 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the scale oe, | oe | ie ig 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ~e January F . y March | April | May | June July August Be — October — 
Cc OMMODITY PRIC E all 

PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | 
Prices rece irm productst§ 1910-14=100__| 233 35 237 237 241 247 247 263 267 272 268 276 286 
C rops do 210 219 215 215 225 223 225 236 | 239 243 238 250 258 
ood do 219 218 | 219 224 227 230 218 226 224 221 219 224 233 
Feed gra Ly do 168 170 171 | 174 | 18] 190 190 195 193 194 188 192 202 
Tobacco do 394 382 389 389 | 389 387 388 387 399 428 426 428 436 
Cott do 223 222 231 236 | 242 | 246 251 278 311 336 327 346 339 
Fruit do 174 185 186 193 206 195 207 211 200 217 207 144 202 
Truck er do 196 261 203 168 205 178 182 200 164 126 138 Iss 211 
oil do 224 228 228 | 230) 239 248 254 267 293, 303 300 351 
Live h do 2 249 257 | 258 256 269 268 287 292 298 296 299 811 
M. do ON) 286 306 308 312 342 342 371 369 372 358 357 360 
Da do 261 254 250 243 235 230 227 232 240 248 261 267 272 
Pot do | 194 158 155 165 161 154 156 173 191 196 201 209 249 
; All cc 1910-14=100__| 237 238 237 239 240 244 245 247 248 252 253 255 257 
( do 239 238 238 239 | 239 242 243 245 | 248 252 254 256, 257 
( duction do 235 237 237 139 240 246 247 249 249 251 251 254 257 
4 t, taxe ind wage rates 
19)0-14 = 100 246 r 248 248 | 250 251 254 255 256 | 258 260 261 263 265 
Parity ra do OF r 95 9 95 96 97 97 103 | 103 105 103 105 108 
RETAIL PRICES | | 
All cor Dey nt of Commerce | | 
ndez 1935-39 = 100 184.4 183.8 | 183.3 | 183.8 184.1 185. 7 187.3 190.0 | 190.8 192.6 193. 9 * 194.9 198. 4 
( i f Lal letes | | 
4 Oct pt. 1925—100 148. 4 148. F 148 149.3 154. 2 | 147.2 147.4 | 1%). 3 153.9 155. 8 157.4 158. 6 199.7 
Bit dk 162. 7 164.1 164 166. 2 | 165. 6 160.9 | 160. 2 160. 5 162. 4 164. 0 166. 6 167.0 167.3 
| 
Cons x Dept. of Labor | | 
Al 19 0 = 100 167 166.9 166. 5 167.0 167.3 | 168.6 | 170. 2 172. 5 173.0 173. 8 174.8 175. 6 178.4 
AY do 185.8 185.0 184.8 185. 0 185.1 | 185.1 | 185.0 14 185.9 | 190. 5 193. 4 195. 0 196. 4 
I do 17.3 196.0 194.8 196.0 | 196. 6 200.3 | 24. 6 210.0 209.0 | 208. 5 209. 0 209. 5 215.4 
( k rroducts do 169. 2 169.0 169. 0 | 169. 0 169.3 169.6 169. 6 171.3 75.5 | 176. 5 177.1 177.3 177.5 
Da do 186. 2 184. 2 183. 6 182. 4 | 179.3 177.8 | 177.1 179. 5 182.7 185. 2 190. 6 191.5 193. 4 
Fruit a 198. 2 24.8 199. 1 | 195. 2 | 200. 5 206. 5 217.2 220.8 194.7 184. 6 187.0 193. 3 1.9 
Meat do 223. 2 219. 4 221.6 | 227.3 | 227.9 239. 5 | 246. 7 256. 0 257.5 257.8 | 250.9 248.8 252.9 
Fur it do 139.7 140.0 140.3 | 140.9 | 141.4 138.8 | 138. 9 139. 5 140.9 141.8 | 143. 1 143.7 144.1 
de 97.2 96. 7 97.1 97.1] 97.2 97.1 | 97.0 97.0 97.0 97.0 96. 8 96.8 06.8 
‘ ak al ¢ 193. I 193. 2 194.4 195. 6 189.1 | 189. 4 190. 9 194. 4 196. 5 | 199. 4 200. 4 21.3 
Hi dc 185. 4 184.7 ISS | 185.4 185. € 185. 4 | 185. 2 186. 4 189.3 195. 4 | 199. 8 202.3 204.8 
Re do 122. 2 122. € 122.8 122.9 23.1 123. 5 123.9 124.3 124.6 124.8 125.0 125. 4 125.8 
M ‘ do 155 158. 1 155. 1 155. 0 154.8 155.3 55.3 156. 2 | 158.1 158. 8 150. 5 160. 5 162. 0 
WHOLESALE PRICES | | 
T ~ ) r i 
4] 192 10K 1s 151 152.7 152. 7 152.9 155.9 157.3 162.9 106.4 169. 5 169.1 171.7 175.3 
I 
M do 147.9 148. 2 149.1 148.9 149.4 152. 2 153. 5 158. 0 161.2 164. 0 163. 5 * 165.1 168.9 
R do 159.5 159.8 162. 4 162.8 162. 5 166. 3 167.7 75.8 179. 1 181.8 | 180. 2 r 184.5 | 187.2 
‘ ke di 144 144.8 144 144.1 143.9 145.6 148.4 152. 4 159. 2 165. 7 169. 3 173.0 178. 1 
Far do 14.9 14.7 159. 1 159.4 159.3 164.7 165. 9 176.0 177.6 180.4 177.8 183.7 187.5 
{ di 160.9 160 161 165. 4 169. 6 | 172.3 169.3 | 173. 5 | 167.7 166. 5 165. 3 172.1 180. 9 
| ry do 167. ( 170 179.9 180. 3 178.0 | 194. 6 197.5 | 215.8 | 217.3 211.3 198. 7 197.3 204. 9 
( an farm products._do 1X). 1 150 151.1 151.0 |} 151.2 153.7 155. 2 | 159.8 | 163. 7 166. 9 166. 9 ’ 168.8 172.3 
| | ae 
Food do 155. 7 154.8 56.7 | 155. 5 | 155.3 | 159. 9 162.1 | 171.4 | 174.6 177.2 172. 5 175.2 179. 1 
( i 144. ¢ 144.3 144.8 145.6 145.9 146.0 145. 6 151.2 154.9 155. 5 153.8 154.1 57.7 
i 134.4 148.8 147 144.8 141.1 138. 0 135.9 141.8 148.0 14.7 | 160.8 164.1 164.4 
| 7 do 132. 4 134.3 138. 2 134.9 137.6 139. 2 | 140. 137.0 132.0 131.0 129. 5 140.4 137.8 
Mi : fist do 193. 5 194. 5 201. 6 200. 0 | 200. 6 217.1 | 223. 7 240. 7 240. 2 241.0 223. 7 223.4 233.7 
| 
( ‘ fa 1u and | | | | 
1926 100 145.4 145.8 145.9 146.1 | 146. 4 | 147.6 | ; 151.5 155. 5 159. 2 161.5 ’ 163.7 166. 6 
B do 190.4 191. 6 192.8 194.2 194.8 198. 1 : 207 213.9 219. 6 | 218.9 ‘217.8 221.5 
Brick ( 161.9 163 163. 2 163.3 163. 4 163.9 167.4 167.8 | 168.7 | 178. 1 178. 5 179. 8 
( do 134 134.8 134.9 134.9 134.9 | 134.9 135. 3 135. 5 | 136.3 | 140. 2 ’ 140.8 141.2 
Lu ‘ do ons ONT 202.1 2905.9 200. 4 310.8 338. 0 357. 6 | 371.5 | 358. 4 ’ 347.6 348. 4 
Pa do 139. 139. 0 139. 0 158. 2 136. 7 136.8 138. 6 142.4 145.9 145.7 148.2 155. 3 
( do 115. 2 115.7 115.2 116.3 117.1 | 116. 4 114.5 118. 1 122.5 128. 6 132. 2 ’ 135.6 139. 6 
( lo 114.3 114.7 114 7 115.4 116.4 116.5 117.3 119.3 122. 1 125. 4 131.6 134.3 136. 1 
| 
erial | 121. ¢ 121.5 121.4 121.9 22.0 22. 3 122. 7 129. 1 135.0 153. 4 161.1 | 163. 8 75. 1 
do 117.9 117.4 116.9 117.3 117.4} 116.8 108. 4 110. 1 112.1 111.4] 1112] 112.0 115.6 
Oo do 118.2 122. 7 120. 9 125. 6 27.5 | 22. 2 111.9 125.7 141.5 163.9 160. 3 171.5 180.9 
| 
| or 
Fu ] do 130. 4 131.4 131.3 131.5 11.2 132. 1 132.7 | 133. 4 134. 4 135. 1 135. 4 135. 6 135. 6 
t do Ao. ¢ 68.9 69.6 67.9 7.8 | 66.6 67.0 67.0 65. 5 65.6 8 | ee Oe ae 
G do a7 as 0 87.4 as. 3 R68 | 87.2 87.3 RS j R81 89.0 RA. >, == 
| du do 108 109. 4 109. 4 108. 6 109. 5 112.6 113.9 115 116.8 | 117.8 118.0 118.1 118.0 
Hick roduc do 179.9 179.3 179.0 179.6 179. 4 181.0 182. 6 187.2 195. 6 | 202.9 208. 5 211.6 218. 6 
Hide k do 192.8 189. 0 188, 2 190. 4 | 187. 2 104. 4 202.1 219.8 238. 2 4.7 r 266.3 * 260.3 277.5 
Lea do 178.1 177.6 176. 6 177.9 179. 1 179.3 180. 6 185. 3 192.3 | 196. 8 201.3 24.9 213. 8 
Show do 184.3 184.3 184 184.3 184.3 185. 0 184.8 185.8 191.4 | 194.8 200. 3 ’ 204.0 209. 0 
House r goods do 144.2 144.7 145. 2 145 145.8 | 146.6 146.9 148. 7 1533.9 159. 2 163.8 r 166.9 169. 9 
Fu do 151. 2 151.5 151.8 152, 2 152.6 | 154.1 154. 2 156. 2 162.8 | 168. 1 173.7 | 176. 6 180.2 
Fur do 137.0 137.8 138. 4 138. 6 138.8 138. 9 139. 4 141.0 144.6 149.9 | 153. 5 | 156.7 159. 2 
’ Re ed 
tR | I y with the Febru airy 1950 SurvVEY, data have been revised (effective back to 1910) to reflect changes prescribed in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949; revisions 
for 191 . July 1950 SURVEY 
Jar ‘ All farm products, 300; crops, 275; food grain, 240; feed grain and hay, 214; tobacco, 442; cotton, 347; fruit, 192; truck crops, 324; oil-bearing crops, 374; livestock 
and pr at-animals, dairy products, 286; poultry and eggs, 203. 
RR to pr paid (including interest xes, and wage rates 
N bias in rent index "For actual w hol sale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities 
, tlt ‘ ths are pr liminary an d ire currently revised to incorporate corrections received in the 2 months following. Any additional corrections received are incorporated 
in f ! : nm the id ile ‘of the year. Indexes for June-December 1949 were corrected in the August 1950 SURVEY and for June-December 1948 in the August 1949 issue, 
Corrected ind Ja ry- M iy 1948 ond 1949 are available upon request, 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





WHOLESALE PRICES/—Continued 


U. 8. Department of Labor indexes: t—Continued 
Commodities other than farm prod., ete.—Con. 


Metals and metal products____- ...-1926= 100 167.8 
Ss i aa do 165. 4 
Nonferrous metals___........-- do 129. 2 
Plumbing and heating.__......._______do | 154. 6 

Textile a do 138. 4 
| = SC ae do 144.0 
A 32 See do 178. 4 
Hosiery and underwear. _____. de 98. 4 
Rayon and nylon__- cls dc 39. 6 
Silk _pewiibeeooracesoeo ‘ ac 49.9 
Woolen and worsted goods__ : do 146. 9 

Miscellaneous... ____- do 110.7 
Tires and tubes-__. do A4 
Paper and pulp______- do 156. ( 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by— 


Wholesale prices________- ; 1935-39 = 100 53.2 
Consumers’ prices __ -__.-- wa io 59 7 
Retail food prices._........._._- do 50. 








| 
| | 
168. 4 168. f 168. 5 168. 7 169. 7 171.9 
167.3 168.8 169. 0 1468, 9 168. 5 169. 4 
128. ¢ 128. 1 127.2 128.9 136.3 148. 4 
151 148.7 151.9 154.7 156. 4 156.3 
138. 5 | 38. 2 137.3 136. 4 136. 1 136. 8 
143.9 143. 1 143. 5 144.2 143.8 143.8 
178. 7 178. 4 176. 5 172.8 172. 0 173.8 
OR 8. f OR 07.7 07.7 07.7 
20 ) 20 9 390 9 39 9 39.9 
u) 1 M) 49. 1 49. 1 49.3 49 
147. { 147.2 146. 3 146. 1 146. 2 148 
110.0 110 110.7 112. ¢ 114.7 114.7 
4 64 (4.3 65.0 65.8 67.0 
l ’ 1 f 155. 5 155. 4 155. 4 55. f 
53. 1 52. 7 52. 7 52. 6 51.6 51.2 
590.9 64 59.9 59.8 59.3 5R_ 8 
9 5] 5.9 5D. 8 49.9 48.9 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 











CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY? 
New construction, total....____. mil. of dol 1, 852 712 1, 618 1, 750 1. QRS 2 229 2 535 
Private, RE ES do 1, 401 1, 208 1, 262 1.313 1. 482 1. 689 1. && 
Residential (nonfarm)... _____- do RI 742 717 RR? 1.035 117 
New dwelling units__..____- de 734 680 f 67 800 940 1, 065 
Additions and alterations_- do 61 51 70 R2 92 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public 
SS mil. of dol 267 257 252 249 248 274 30 
RE do 68 69 7 69 70 73 78 
Commercial................ de RE 79 77 77 7é 92 110 
Farm construction ____- as k de 75 74 7 79 RR 00 108 
CE EG do 246 21¢ or 235 253 287 2n 
SO do 451 414 f 437 NM 593 652 
Residential ea We ic 34 a on On on 28 
Nonresidential building. __ 1c 158 F 170 178 187 191 
Military and naval i | 12 ) . 9 8 1 
Highway __- 117 x 100 145 21 250) 
Conservation and development lo | 64 r 49 62 73 R2 92 
Other types___...-_-- do 7 69 f 69 7 78 8] 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W 
Dodge Corp.): 
Total projects ___-- ae s number 34, 7 0, 989 35, 7 404 0. Alf ¢ 7 60. 658 
Total valuation ___-___- thous. of dol 929, 034 730, 855 779 1, 300, 2 1, 350, 496 |1, 347, 6 1, 345, 4€ i 
ee rene 4 “i 298, 71 200, 541 284, 92 480, 972 354, 11 IRR, 643 428. 264 
Private ownership : do 630, 31¢ ( { 494 819, 229 996, 381 O58, OA 917. 199 
Nonresidential buildings, total: 
i andmaeinwe number 3, 29 2, 882 3, O17 4, 373 4, GOR 5 4 5 On 
Floor area___.-______- .....-thous. of sq. ft 28, 345 22, 297 24, 7H 37, 539 43, O71 40. 482 45. 254 
Valuation___..___- é ‘ thous. of dol 303, 205 5, 204 265, 5 500, 658 448. 619 {08. 543 443. GOF 
Commercial buildings: 
Floor area________- thous. of sq. ft 6, 6 5, 934 5, 847 R R4/ 10, 657 10. 419 10. 67 
Valuation ___---- thous. of dol 60, 69 60, € . BR, 57 106, 792 %. 38 7. 677 
Manufacturing buildings: 
Floor area___...--- thous. of sq. f 6, & 4,72 3, 8 6, O86 10, GR4 10, OR¢ 9. 874 
Valuation............_.- we thous. of d 64, 82 7,67 27. 8 161, 119. 199 R2 AOK 69, 201 
Residential buildings: 
Projects baceusedsacoeces =a number 29, 918 27 é 47 17 ~ 7, 84 GSU 
oe ce ....thous. of sa. ft 49, 481 42, O78 $ 4 84. OF 84 937 77. BA 
Se Se ......-thous. of dol 419, 051 343, Hi 61, 4 74, 68 674, 836 674.604 | 628. 05 
Public works: 
Se ee number 185 64 8 1, 202 1, 608 1. 807 2 1hé 
«iS ae thous. of dol 134, 384 86, 30K 120, 178 184, 081 177, 334 199, 239 221. 654 
Utilities: 
EE SS number 308 235 24 372 442 451 423 
es thous. of dol 72, 390 65, 764 32 40, 781 49, 707 65, 217 51, 762 
Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes 
Total, unadjusted ____.___- .-----1923-25= 10K 21 198 228 279 32 329 334 
Residential, unadjusted : de 217 y. 232 29 348 35K 358 
Total, adjusted_.____._.._-- edt do 262 242 QF 275 284 274 201 
Residential, adjusted__._._______- do 255 24 Fi 278 298 303 32 
Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (E. N. R.)§___..__thous. of dol 863, 561 915, 47 686, 221 193,453 | 885.044 931, 153 |1, 253, 720 |1 
Highway concrete pepemant < contract awards 
yy ee aisdacononn ee. GF SG. 7a 13, 040 3, 308 2, 322 5, 369 5, 032 7,004 8, 351 
Airports aS a we do 155 3 8] l 425 160 5RO 
i meine ce do 11, 907 1, 952 1, 369 2, 684 2, 126 3, 457 4, 604 
Streets and alleys_- EE do 11,078 1, 134 872 2, 63 2, 481 3,177 3, 167 
° Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior mot ths but not reported 
o'For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commoditir {See note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. 8 
tRevised series. Data cover items not previously included; annual data beginning 1915and monthly data beginning 1939 are ¢ 


Construction and Construction Materials Report 


Data for December 1949 and March, June, August, and Nover 
©Data for March, May, August, and November 1950 are for 
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CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
cs ous ‘ $$ _—_—$____ a 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN 
BUILDING 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started | 
S. Department of Labor number 78, 300 78, 700 82, 900 117, 300 133, 400 149, 100 144, 300 144, 400 141, 900 120, 600 | * 102, 500 85, 000 |'* 05, 000 
Urban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor): | | | 
New urban dwelling units, totalf_......number 44, 736 50, 464 53,318 | 80,325 83,056 | + 92, 086 83, 447 84,063 | * 83,207 | * 62,462 | * 57,062 | *47,5038 |; 54,854 
Privately financed, total do 43, 365 49, 596 53, 141 79, 190 | 81, 290 r 88,814 | 82, 034 79, 473 ’ 79, 166 r 58, 308 55, 443 | 44, 563 | 44, 607 
Units in 1-family structures do 31, 327 36, 026 40, 234 59, 785 63,484 | 69,377 66,885 | 64,586) + 61,740 + 46,498 | * 43,738 36,225 | 34,810 
Units in 2 mily structures do | 1, 906 2, 306 2, 375 4, 237 3, 237 3, 859 2, 892 3, 118 3, 018 2,256 * 2,347 2,050 | 1,747 
Units in 1 tifamily structures do 10, 042 11, 264 10, 532 15, 168 14, 569 r 15, 578 13, 157 11, 769 ’ 14, 408 ’ 9, 554 * 9, 358 6, 288 8, 140 
Publicly financed, total ead 1, 371 SON 177 1, 135 | 1, 766 3, 272 513 4, 590 4, 041 * 4,154 r 1,619 r 2,940 10, 157 
Indexes of urban building authorized 
Number of new dwelling units 1935-39 = 100 * 257.8 288.3 305. 6 464.5 477. 530.0 481.7 485.4 477.1 358. 1 327.7 * 274.1 311.4 
Valuat building, total do * 322.5 319.1 327.1 | 488.9 526. 3 607.1 577.9 606. 1 622.2 478.5 497.4 r 404.4 446. 5 
New residential building do * 434.6 444.9 529.8 837.4 885. 2 1, 044.2 928. 4 950. 7 064.4 713. 6 664.3 | * 558.6 | 633. 1 
New nonresidential building do r 279.0 214. 5 201. 4 265.4 306. 3 333.4] 352.5 398. 2 419. 1 333. 2 424.8| *°323.4| 362.2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs do * 184.6 217.8 198. 1 285.6 290. 4 334. 6 374.8 371.2 380. 6 327.2 311.6 * 268.6 | 246.9 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES | | | 
J 
Department of Commerce composite*® 1939= 100 206.3 206.5 208. 0 208.6 | 209. 6 214.1 216.8 220. 3 224.1 224. 6 224.0 | 224. 2 225. 9 
Aberthaw (industrial building 1914=100_. 307 305 | 311 330 ; os 339 
American Appraisal Company | 
Average, 30 cities ji ..1913 = 100 483 486 486 | 486 488 | 490 4s 502 | 508 513 515 | 514 517 
Atlanta , do 53 at) 506 | As 511 Sil 518 519 526 536 54? 541 | 543 
New York do 493 495 495 495 497 497 504 514 522 531 5? 535 | 536 
San Francisco : do 442 444 443 444 447 452 459 465 473 47) 479 | 475 | 77 
St. Lou do 471 474 474 474 476 476 485 485 495 499 502 | OL | 504 
Associated General Contractors (all types do 345 345 346 | 346 346 346 349 357 366 369 371 371 71 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc | 
Average, 20 citic 
Apartment tels, and office buildings | 
Brick a nerete U. 8. avg. 1926-29=100__| 208. 6 209. 1 210.1 210.7 211.3 214.4 215.6 218.0 219. 5 200.4 220.9 222.9 .7 
Brick a tee] do 207.9 208. 6 210. 1 | 210.8 211.3 214.5 215.8 218. 6 200.7 221.4 221.9 223.9 226. 4 
Brick wood do 213.4 213.9 215. 8 | 217.3 218. 1 224.4 227.2 230. 8 234.6 234.3 233. 2 233.7 | 236. 9 
Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and ete do 211.6 212.0 212.7 213.3 214.0 217.1 218. 3 | 220.3 221.4 222.3 222.9 | 224.8 | 226. 3 
Brick i steel do 208.9 210.0 210.9 211.6 212.1 215.7 216.9 219.0 220. 7 221.3 221. 5 | 223. 4 225.9 
Brick and wood do 210.9 211.1 212.6 213.7 214.4 219.8 222. 4 | 225. 4 228. 4 228. 4 227.9 229.3 232. 4 
Frame do 215.6 215.9 218. 6 220.7 221.7 | 229. 1 232.5 236. 4 | 241.5 240.7 238.9 237.9 241.3 
Stes do 194.9 197.7 198. 5 198.8 199. 2 201.7 202.3 203. 8 205. 1 205. 8 206. 2 208. 2 | 211.0 
Residences | 
Brick do 213.8) 2142| 216.1 217.6) 2185| 24.9) 227.7| 2313] 235.41 24.8) 23.7) 242) 27.4 
Frame do 211.2 211.6 214.0 215.8 216.7 223.7 226. 7 230. 5 235.1 234. 5 233.0 232.7 | 236. 1 
Engineering News-Record: | 
Building 1913= 100 356. 2 356. 5 360.0 362.8 364.3 373.0 376.9 383. 1 392. 8 396. 2 388. 9 | 390.1 | 392. 1 
Constructior do 484.7 484.9 488.4 491.9 496. 6 506. 5 511.9 521.4 530. 4 534. 4 527.9) 528.7 | 530.7 
Bu. of Put I i Highway construction 
Com; te, st lard mik 1925-20 — 100 145.3 140.7 140.0 146.2 |..-- 155 7 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Product f ted construction materials, index | 
Unadjusted 1939 = 100 135. 9 120.8 117.3 140. 2 147.5 166. 7 171.5 ’ 162.3 ° 192.2 ° 179.3 r 186.5 4.  *, | saa 
Adjusted do 153.7 141.5 142.2 148.4 148.4 157.6 160.3 * 152.5 r 169.8 r 166.8 ’ 168.3 SERN totewanccss 
REAL ESTATE 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous. Ad New premium paying 
thous. of dol 211, 758 232, 950 206, 681 210, 919 172, 453 178, 000 182, 568 183, 559 217, 504 216, 154 241,423 235, 742 204, 030 
Vet. Ad I nal amount® do 143, 605 183, 395 218, 000 221, 416 217, 610 218, 315 214, 433 234, 070 268,611 | 258,401 | 332, 201 3.56, 491 3.50, 366 
Federal Hor Loan Bank utstanding advances | 
to me! r tion mil. of dol 427 360 331 315 331 360 437 500 626 604 724 762 810 
New mortg fall savings and loan associa 
t total thous. of dol 342, 028 300, 906 325, 224 414, 783 422, 553 490, 324 527, 967 517, 163 556, 469 467, 585 | 449, 963 393, 857 370, 681 
By pury ‘ | | 
Hi me ruction do 112, 463 04, 916 107, 335 143, 950 151, 627 180, 762 189, 363 188, 038 183, 493 145, 422 140, 655 123, 134 117, 079 
ne pur ‘ do 141, 059 124, 265 128, 398 161, 952 168, 381 197, 761 223, 617 214, 412 248, O89 219, 001 213, 888 182, 978 163, 447 
Refinar f do 3, 358 32, 041 32, 573 39, 717 35, 683 39, 517 42, 093 38, 887 43, 410 34,827 | 04,415 32, 002 36, 579 
Repairs a reconditioning do 14, 384 11, 584 13, 706 17, 895 20, 014 22, 890 22, 461 21, 853 25, 575 20, 220 16,951 | 13,804 13, 693 
All oth ’ do 40, 764 38, 100 43, 212 51, 269 46, S48 49, 304 50, 433 53, 073 55, 902 48,115 44, 054 41, 939 39, 883 
New nonfarr rtgage recorded ($20,000 and | 
under est ated total thous. of dol__ 1, 125, 200 1, 024, 000 (1, 003, 090 (1, 221, 644 |1, 171, 148 | 1,377, 918 |1, 465, 469 |1, 470, 812 |1, 624, 913 |1, 497, 824 |1, 544, 410 1, 457, 073 |... 
Nonfarm fore« ires, adjusted index 1935-39=100 13.8 14.1 14.5 15.3 14.1 13.7 14.6 12.9 14.1) 13.7 | | -éiodbes 
Fire losse thous. of dol 67, 279 58, 823 58, 340 72, 468 61, 605 58, 765 57,116 52, 980 49, 878 45, 922 49, 953 r 55, 790 66, 820 
| } 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
io 3 l l ] l | 
ADVERTISING 
| 
Advertising indes adjusted | | 
Printers’ Ink mbined index 1935-39 = 100 293 329 315 319 323 | 331 | 333 311 318 | 336 365 | 377 371 
Magazine do 291 326 330 | 328 327 | 324 321 | 316 341 338 | 342 342 319 
Newspape do 28 330 297 307 317 325 320 306 297 310 | 322 344 | 338 
Outdoor do 292 334 328 318 296 | 290 328 | 288 327 302 360 359 | 372 
Radio do 287 300 288 291 288 2 204 | 273 269 | 278 282 287 272 
Tide advertising index do 256. 2 288. 3 310.3 314.3 309. 5 311.7 | 309. 9 280. 0 208.8 $17.2 | 308.8 | 309. 1 | 200. 1 
Radio ad vertisir | | | | 
Cost of facilit tota thous. of dol 16, 409 17, O83 15, 383 16, 843 15, 909 16, 576 15, 146 12, 293 12, 559 | 13, 1 * 16,170 7) es 
Au accessories do 447 720 408 407 614 411 357 288 | 297 | 325 339 Se Eidos 
Dru and rie do 4, 400 4, 536 4, 084 4, 557 4, 108 4,431 4,193 3, 349 3, 648 | 3, 969 4,649 4,470 |_. 
I i equipment do 218 198 181 180 145 167 142 136 148 136 142 | are 
Financial do 206 284 260 256 216 238 249 226 239 244 228 234 
Food ft drinks, confectionery do 4, 741 4, 736 4, 327 4, 849 4,348 4, 756 4, 366 3, 513 3, 371 | 3, 843 4,341 4, 246 
Gasoline ar do 463 452 409 454 370 409 391 467 475 409 505 | 545 
Soap, cleansers, et do 1,615 1,753 1, 637 1, 862 1,811 1, 947 1, 791 1,310 1, 431 1, 664 1, 877 1, 860 
Smoking materials do 2, 215 2, 165 1, 999 2, 215 | 2, 068 2, 101 1, 831 1, 577 1, 562 1, 440 1. 853  D aaeaba ae 
\ ther§ do 2, 014 2, 240 1, 988 2, 064 2, 229 2, 116 1, 826 1, 429 1, 387 | 1,742 2, 237 | 2, 272 - 
Re ed ® Preliminary. 1 Data for January 1951, 87,000 }Minor revisions in number of dwelling units beginning January 1947 are available upon request. *New series. 
Details regar the Department of Commerce construction cost index and data prior to November 1949 are available in the “Statistical Supplement” to the May 1950 Construction and Con- 
struction Mate Report Data on home mortgages, compiled by the Veterans Administration, represent the amount of home loans closed monthly under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; figures prior to August 1949 are available upon request o' Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month §Includes data for apparel and house- 


hold furnishings, show1 separately prior to the October 1950 SURVEY, 
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ADVERTISING—Continued 


Magazine advertising: 

Cost, total. ___- 4 thous. of dol 36, 921 
Apparel and accessories 2, 632 
Automotive, incl. accessories__ 
Building materials § 

Drugs and toiletries 4, f 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery io 27 
Beer, wine, liquors § _do 3, 469 


Household equipment and supplies § 1c 2, 502 
Household furnishings § d sf 
Industrial materials §- 
Soaps, cleansers, ete 
Smoking materials_._..____. ( 
Ses de | 


EE ee thous. of lines 2, 838 


Newspaper advertising: 
Linage, total (52 cities) 
Classified 
Display, total 
Automotive 
ee , 
General ____. ( 
Retail do | 135, 999 


POSTAL BUSINESS 


Money orders: 
Domestic, issued (50 cities 
Number thousands 4,844 
Value : thou f dol tf 
Domestic, paid (50 cities): 
Number. ’ 
Value___-_- u 2 2 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates: 
Goods and services, total bil. of d 180. 


Durable goods, total i 2 
Automobiles and parts l 
Furniture and household equipment 1] 
Other durable goods i 


Nondurable goods, total 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic beverages 
Gasoline and oil 
Semidurable housefurnishings 
Tobacco 
Other nondurable goods 


Services. _. 
Household operation 
Housing ' 
Personal service 
Recreation 
Transportation__ 
Other services 18. ¢ 


RETAIL TRADE 


All types of retail stores: 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 2 mil. of dol 
Durable-goods stores ¢ 
Automotive group ? 
Motor-vehicle dealers ¢ 
Parts and accessories 
Building materials and hardware gr 
a fdol 7 
Building materials@ { 
Farm implements 
Hardware? i 221 
Homefurnishings group 7 
Furniture and housefurnishir 
Household appliances and radios 
Jewelry storeso’________- de 2 


] 7 


Nondurable-goods stores 2 d ), 468 
Apparel group@ 1, 2 
Men’s clothing and furnishings i ‘ 
Women’s apparel and accessories Bi 
Family and other apparel” i 18 
_ ree ‘ d I 
Drug stores. __.____. d R4 
Eating and drinking places 9 d 54 


* Revised. 





tComparable data on magazine advertising cost (Publishers’ I 1 


ponents are shown (marked with “‘§"); the tot 
equipment” and “housefurnishings, etc.’’ Revised data 
tRevised series. Estimates of personal « un 





services are shown as a component of gross national product 
Dollar estimates of sales for all typ and 
are shown beginning with the October 1949 8 
tories of all types of retail stores (unadjusted ar 
eginning 1943, 


of retail store 


9 Revised o' Revised begi 


March 


DOMESTIC TR 





August | ™ - 





1950 
4 pril May June July 
I . , . 
ADE—Continued 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| 52,004 0, 261 | 42, 488 2, 754 
4. 457 4, 237 2.8 SS4 
4, { 4, 22% 3, SS2 », BL 
2. ¢ 2 499 l 1. OS 
6, 485 69 5, 618 4,544 
7, 149 6, 582 6, S4¢ 874 
2, 416 2, 364 2, 024 1, 738 
4, 337 4,515 3, f 2. O57 
461 3, 282 l 69 
2, 34 2, 321 2 2 713 
1, 232 1, 238 s RR4 
l ‘ 1, 327 1, 304 1, dt 
2 1, 97 », 724 7, 784 
4,482 853 2, 974 17 
215, 7 220), 211 9. 09 173, 092 
; 2 } Li 14 42,084 
172, 42 174, 63¢ 14 0, 409 
11, 204 12, 441 11, 41 ¥, 3358 
2 2, 469 2, 237 2, O33 
64 6. 5G 3. RTF 26. 048 
123, 176 123, 166 116, 79 42, 339 
4,032 1. 54 ; x 4,062 
12 S58 x R4. OS 8 { 
{ 4 f 2.279 
17, 478 205. 81S 202 ‘ “ 42 
i 
i ' 
| | 
| | ' 
i » 
| 
| 
"0 
| 
| { 
| 
| 
6 
| 
| 
| 2 
| | 
| 
| 
072 654 11. 947 
s $20 1 ‘ 
2 | v4 { Zz ™ * 
2. 2, 204 | 2, 52 2 
KS 1, 061 l | l 
f 7 ) { 
14 14 
a 2 - 
54 su ; ~ 
l i 4 
2 244 25 2y 
é 5 Suv ~ 
7,314 7,454 7, 442 s 
- , 7 
- ‘ ? * 
179 l ; i 
74 $49 7 247 
110 104 1 s 
149 130 134 1! 
1 vat i 209 pf 
gg Pe 936 y28 
avallabie back to January 1948 only Beg 
t. etc | usehold furnishings’’ cove 
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Unless otherwise stated, wp ene ——_ 1949 F 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the aides ary 4 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January | — | March April May | June July August mL October — — 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
| | 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | | 
| 
All typ torest—Continued , | 
Estimat inadjusted), total—-Continued | 
Nor xis stores 9? —Continued | | | 
Food pg mil. of dol 2, 2, 336 2, 300 2, 575 2, 529 2, 561 2, 591 2, 819 2, 752 | 2, 793 | 2, 620 ’ 2, 661 3, 086 
G und combination 9 do 2 1, 855 1, 851 2, 074 2, 047 2, 054 2, 090 2, 289 2, 205 2, 244 | 2, 082 r 2,126 2, 519 
Othe - do 480 449 Ol 482 507 501 530 547 54S 538 534 567 
Fill . do 487 453 512 523 573 581 655 629 582 586 575 615 
Geis har up§ do 2 Gs6 980 1, 241 1, 207 1, 338 1, 320 1, 306 1, 379 1, 481 | 1, 442 r 1, 569 2, 429 
Depa t. including mail-order$.. do 1, 654 647 844 57 893 874 85s 24 1, 008 979 r 1,080 1,613 
Cit nelud neral merchandise | 
i mil. of dol 178 112 109 128 | 141 155 155 166 160 160 149 157 104 
D ind other genera] merchandise" | | 
mil. of dol 209 92 &O 113 124 | 129 129 124 | 125 136 136 147 228 
\ do 377 128 135 156 175 | 162 162 161 169 177 178 ’ 185 204 
Ot reta es do 1, 20 BRS | SAS 1,044 968 | 1,001 067 974 1, 083 1, 048 1,046 1,049 1,414 
Liquor do 258 25 123 139 135 | 134 130 13 137 145 149 164 268 
ot § _.do 1, 037 760 766 905 833 867 837 840 V46 900 897 * 886 1, 146 
Estimated vdjusted), total do 10, 503 11, 101 11, 125 11, O80 11, 327 11,699 12, 682 12, 133 11, 759 11, 387 12, 104 
Durable is stores do 3, 145 3, 742 3, 734 3, 679 3, 886 4,179 4, 604 4,417 4,179 3, 670 4, 099 
Auto e group do 1, 675 2, 206 2, 187 2, 130 2, 262 2, 485 2, 690 2, 570 2, 399 2,074 2, 389 
Motor cle dealer do 1, 534 2, 061 2, 038 1, 982 2,105 2, 325 2,454 2, 389 2, 225 1,910 2,173 
Parts and accessories do 141 144 149 148 157 160 206 181 174 165 216 
Building materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol 798 800 828 851 RAO 969 1, 026 1, 084 1,143 1,015 UNF) * 925 988 
Buildir iterials do 524 531 553 72 592 666 702 723 778 684 6/0 r 624 626 
Hardware do 173 167 168 164 166 176 189 210 210 14s 192 191 213 
Homefu shings group do 580 592 616 608 576 569 57 739 760 727 7 * 576 625 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 334 536 337 | 337 317 323 329 397 384 367 348 318 357 
Household appliances and radios__...do 255 255 278 | 27 259 247 248 342 376 360 339 258 269 
Jewelry res ..do 83 89 93 &9 93 87 92 93 101 104 107 95 97 
Nondurabhle-goods stores do 7, 358 7, 27 7, 359 7, 391 7, 401 7, 440 7, 519 8, 021 7, 987 7,716 7, 580 ° 7, 717 8, 004 
Apparel group do 747 756 735 740 753 765 770 778 vi) 768 771 * 792 819 
Mer lothing and furnishings do 182 14 186 178 173 183 186 190 190 Is 189 191 195 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 342 331 319 328 350 349 350 444 355 352 356 ' 366 3M4 
Famil d other apparel do 104 107 104 105 107 108 109 113 110 108 106 109 1M 
Shoes do 119 124 125 | 130 124 124 126 131 133 125 119 126 126 
Drug stores do 290 305 304 305 304 296 305 295 302 304 308 309 308 
Eating and drinking places do 937 917 930 | 912 915 906 929 911 929 938 933 929 957 
| 
Food group do 2, 519 2, 511 2, 563 2, 599 2, 551 2, 578 2, 604 2,754 2, 728 2, 640 2, 624 °2,718 2, 802 
Groce and combination do 2, 024 1,994 2, 052 2, 092 2, 058 2, 071 2, 107 2, 226 2, 192 2,127 2, 096 * 2,177 2, 282 
Othe “i do 49° 517 511 506 492 507 496 528 536 514 528 540 520 
Filling sta s do 538 541 548 | 540 | 534 546 55 601 590 564 553 579 613 
General-merchandise group do 1, 35¢ 1, 304 1, 208 1, 282 1, 330 1,344 1, 376 1, 605 1, 523 1, 445 1, 350 1,365 1, 494 
Department, including mail-order do 91! 87 862 R48 | x2 892 919 1, 122 1, 037 YS 1 8Y5 906 1oi1 
Other ret tores do 971 965 982 | 1, 012 | 1,014 1, 006 YSS 1, 078 1, 127 1, 056 1,042 * 1,025 1, 101 
Estimated tories (adjusted), total do 13, 608 13, 998 13, 800 | 14, 282 | 14, 138 14, 416 14, 720 14, 125 15, 076 15, 793 * 16, 697 * 16, 787 16, 768 
Durable-s stores do 5,112 5, 352 5, 163 | 5, 259 | 5, 258 5, 437 5, 634 5, 135 5, 484 5, 807 r 6,482 * 6, 576 6, 702 
Au e group do 1, 740 1, 973 | 1, 776 | 1, 606 1, 622 1, 763 1, 948 1, 57 1,744 1, 781 2, 093 , 2,101 2, 181 
Build sterials and hardware group | | 
mil. of dol 1, 798 1, 849 | 1, 808 1, 889 1, 939 1, 993 2, 027 2, 021 2,042 2, 192 2, 296 * 2,370 2, 422 
Homefurnishings group do 1, 117 1,071 1, 124 | 1, 197 1, 232 1, 217 1, 189 1, 069 1, 214 1,325 ’ 1,590 r 1,593 1, 589 
Jewelry res do 457 459 455 | 477 465 464 470 471 44 509 503 * 512 510 
Nondurable-goods stores do 8, 586 8, 646 8, 637 | 9, 023 | 8, 880 &, 979 9, 086 8, 990 9, 592 9,986 | * 10,215] * 10,211 10, 066 
A ppare ip do 1, 768 1, 746 1, 776 1, 856 | 1, 835 1,842 1, 859 1, 835 1, 989 2, 038 2, 078 2,093 2. 036 
Drug store do 541 567 579 582 | 560 599 618 504 619 620 596 r 588 566 
Eating a irinking places do 416 392 199 | 420 396 393 391 420 435 456 453 r 490 547 
Food grouy do 1, 444 1, 489 1, 504 1, 595 | 1, 515 1, 568 1, 625 1, 619 1,779 1, 802 1, 789 r 1,672 1, 621 
Filling stat do 277 270 | 285 315 310 332 374 392 377 385 361 * 331 319 
General-merchandise group do 2, 893 2, 943 2, 955 3,015 2, 956 2, 916 2, 852 2, 805 2, 904 3, 181 3, 340 r 3, 390 3, 301 
Other retail stores do 1, 247 1, 239 1, 139 1, 240 1, 308 1,329 1, 367 1, 325 1, 399 ° r 1,508 1,647 1, 586 
Chain stores ar nail-order houses:t 
Bales, estimated, total 9 do 3, 068 1,872] 1,887 2, 267 2, 334 2, 361 2, 380 2, 496 2, 485 2, 588 2, 497 2, 522 3, 388 
Apparel group do 358 162 159 243 263 238 234 186 196 262 246 r 246 381 
Men's wear do 65 30 | 25 39 38 34 37 24 24 41 40 ‘44 69 
W omer wear do 168 73 76 119 124 116 107 9) Qs 125 121 ‘18 182 
shoes ea do 06 45 45 65 79 68 70 56 58 75 64 ri os 
Autor e parts and accessories do m4 31 | 32 2 45 53 58 81 67 57 49 47 71 
Build erial do 78 70 63 75 SS 109 121 126 142 136 137 rill 82 
Dru do o4 63 61 66 65 64 65 66 66 66 6S 4 6 
Eat 4 irinking places do 52 50 | 45 50 50 52 50 51 52 50 52 4u 54 
Furnitu and housefurnishings do 40 2 21 25 24 2 26 2 32 33 30 °27 42 
General handise group do 1, 041 415 431 546 5Us 610 621 652 656 602 71 * 733 1, 146 
Depart dry goods, and general mer- 
chand mil. of dol 570 228 | 235 | 311 360 377 386 420 397 427 398 4233 642 
Mail-or catalog sales do 14 71 | 73 4 80 86 87 84 105 105 112 r1.3 158 
Variety do 317 108 | 1l4 131 147 136 137 136 142 149 150 156 332 
Grocery and combination do 906 737 755 s4y 845 833 826 902 843 878 S40, * 862 1, 037 
Indexes of sales: 
Unadjusted, nbined index 9 1935-39 = 100 389.7 258.9 | 272.0 295.3 312.0 314.1 319.2 328. 8 325. 2 341.2 336. 0 * 346.1 442.4 
Adjust nbined index ¢ do w2. 3 209. 9 | 306. 0 308. 1 309. 6 313.1 317.7 354. 6 347.3 332. 3 ° 323.2 * 323.9 343.4 
Apparel ¢ po" do 301.0 299.8 293. 6 301.4 305. 1 303.3 300. 9 301.8 315.4 316.4 305 4 * 300.5 328. 5 
Mer we do 282.3 280. 8 251.1 250. 7 252.0 263. 6 265.3 274.8 286. 1 281.1 257.5 r 269.9 300. 0 
Wor ira’ do 383.0 377.4 | 371.3 | 389.7 | 400.9 390. 6 387.9 381.8 393.5 409.9 407.1 * 400.5 429.6 
Shoe do 231.1 236. 5 | 241.8 | 244.0 | 240. 2 239.8 235. 4 237.8 24.7 241.6 * 231.7 * 242.5 244.7 
Auton parts and accessories." do 258. 8 257.6 206.7 24.0 265. 6 | 24.6 291.3 407.7 339. 1 308. 6 271.0 r 240.5 | 206.0 
Buildis iterials” do 45.5 340.1 336. 0 331.1 330. 8 | 365. 2 396 6 442.1 450.7; ° 409.4 * 403.0 ’ 393.7 | 378. 5 
Dru do 218.1 220.9 220.7 221.3 224. 6 | 215.9 222 0 221.2 224. 6 227.8 223.4 219.9 | 224.5 
Ea irinking places" do 209. 0 214.8 212. 4 209. 3 217. 5 | 222. 4 | 221.7 | 216.9 | 220.4 214.4 i 214.6 * 210.4 | 218. 1 
Furnitu 1 housefurnishings<" do 244.9 256. 5 246. € 236.9 240. 6 | 244. 4 | 243.9 314.9 290. 2 293.4] * 262.3 r 215.2 | 267.5 
General-merchandise groupc do 294. 6 290.3 297.0 291.8 293. 0 300. 5 | 310.3 369. 2 347.3 321.5 r 300.1 * 312.7 332. 5 
Departt dry goods, and general mer | | 
chandise" 1935-39 = 100 346.7 350. 1 363. 8 354. 5 361.9 370. 4 385.7 477.7 437.0 400. 8 361.8 | * 381.7 401.9 
Mail-or p do 268. 4 245. 2 248.4 251.9 237.9 252. 5 265.9 339.9 309.7 260. 2 253.2 , 200.7 | S08. 2 
Variet do 233.0 228. 1 226. 4 222.3 222. 4 224.3 224.0 227.3 236.9 234.2 235.5 * 223.4 | 245.0 
Grocery ai mbination do 361.9 356. 0 308. 3 377.3 378.8 379.1 378.9 410.9 402. 2 391.2 304.8! + 390.5! 44.4 


* Revised. 


?See note marked “‘t’’ 


9 Revised t 


on p S-8& 
r 1043 


eginning 


§Revised beginning 1947. 


© Revised beginning 1945. 


Revisions for chain stores and mail-order houses for 1943-July 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the April 1950 SURVEY. 
3 Revised beginning 1948 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 ed 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | py ..om- | Pet | | | | ,r om: 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey oe January a March April | May June July August | —— — ~— _ at 
. i . er er er | er 
7 Ls ~~ — I . 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | 
ment stores: 
Accounts receivable, end of month: 
Charge accounts. ---.-....-- 1941 average = 100__ 285 222 191 185 190 194 194 184 191 | 210 | 216 233 | 313 
Instalment accounts... _ ____-- a 214 209 207 209 212 217 219 230 | 241 | 256 | 260 259 275 
— of collections to accounts receivable: 
ST percent_- 52 49 47 53 50 52 51 49 50 | 5 5 51 | 18 
A 20 18 17 19 7 18 7 17 | 18 | 18 18 17 49 
Gales By (700 of payment: 
aT percent of total antes. 50 49 48 49 | 49 48 48 47 46 46 47 48 50 
—— . 42 41 41 41 42 43 43 | 41 | 42 42 43 43 42 
RRR do s 10 | 1 10 9 9 9 12 12 | 2 10 9 8 
| 
iy eaatjuctet, total U. 8........1935-39=100-- r 484 216 224 257 285 286 281 283 281 331 309 r 355 » 534 
OEE _ ore 642 285 322 359 389 378 345 386 373 | 426 388 r 453 » 708 
et SS Ss er a do 418 185 177 207 241 228 | 230 185 198 | r 263 239 287 436 
ES A do 438 205 204 241 269 280 | 27 271 278 | 320 208 357 495 
| 465 215 217 256 290 296 281 284 290 337 317 13 538 
do 662 313 327 362 393 391 | 353 429 | 399 154 405 72 711 
do r 502 228 244 277 r 303 r 305 | 296 r 339 | 326 363 328 " 376 » 556 
do__.. 438 188 210 229 278 273 | 272 276 287 | 320 r319 r 338 474 
do r 409 183 183 208 225 221 | 230 192 202 | 267 259 302 450 
do 472 197 20 25: 276 275 | 271 239 239 | 313 209 63 » 525 
do r 561 218 234 283 | 313 316 | 307 285 288 | 356 333 387 585 
do... 504 232 252 285 | 316 323 | 293 326 318 363 328 398 540 
_.do 565 251 273 291 321 319 | 321 387 | 352 | 374 345 r 387 » 631 
| | | | | 
do...- r 295 282 | 280 274 292 290 | 298 362 335 | 320 291 r 290 » 326 
do 382 376 383 374 397 390 392 494 | 415 409 70 ‘391 » 421 
a SA aa do 239 244 229 216 | 244 231 240 28K 268 | 255 216 »9 249 
eS AT do.___| 281 274 | 262 265 269 277 278 330 335 | 305 282 ORS 318 
SSE GS do 283 290 271 270 299 299 | 299 364 334 333 209 25) 328 
5 ea a aI wee 404 396 409 389 401 403 | 410 537 449 | 420 375 400 433 
Kansas oF > Sarr r 320 300 | 301 298 r 306 309 | 322 414 * 354 | r 34 303 395 > 354 
eo di nacknsesbabenocces do | 293 246 | 284 250 277 268 283 342 321 | 28 r 233 + 291 316 
«(so ve do....| r 242 229 | 220 217 235 226 242 274 277 | O62 mR 74 266 
ES a 276 267 27¢ 262 281 270 285 331 319 310 279 273 » 307 
SR occtddboicecescoccecs — ' 323 300 | 299 288 323 321 333 304 360 | 332 312 +219 336 

- > S3QAng eae do 330 282 | 30K 297 319 330 326 418 370 360 305 16 353 

San Franciscot.....--...---.-.-. do 339 316 | 323 321 333 336 342 454 374 368 43 + 348 » 379 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
ih ied scecdooe ee 244 244 | 267 290 | 294 289 267 258 285 322 362 ’ 371 » 295 
Adjusted............-..-------------- do....| 271 272 279 285 | 236 | 285 276 269 284 309 29 9 » 329 
| 
ged ane store sales: 
les, 2 companies______-- thous. of dol 434, 472 202, 617 206, 104 268, 483 201,580 | 311,492 | 317,043 356, 756 339, 478 357, 438 35. 3A 0 150 499. 058 
Montgomery Ward & Co-__...- do....} 150, 420 61,458 | 63, 805 85,639 | 94.751 | 97,705 | 96.389 | 104,957 | 112,568| 113,430 | 113,037) 1 084 | 164, 190 
Sears, Roebuck & Co._..-_- do | 284, 053 141, 160 142, 299 182, 845 196,829 | 213,787 | 220, 654 251,799 | 226,910 | 244,008 222, 314 46, 066 | 334, 868 
at sales of general merchandise: F 
Total U. 8., unadjusted _--__ .---1935-39= 100 442. 1 212.7 229. ( 258. 7 264. 8 257. 6 271.1 268. 0 307. 2 334. f 46. 8 422.9 517.0 
East. + Cer Ay ag ae do 408. 2 191.8 207.9 246. 5 249. 0 239. 8 259. 6 231 3 971.2 301. 0 19.7 414.7 481.3 
SO it do 184.4 241.6 270. 7 200. 2 287.0 | 273. 8 283. 4 226.3 27. 2 374.3 102.0 104.5 552.3 
Midis ¥ CU do 417.1 203. 0 208. 4 247.9 248, 4 247.5 261 258. 6 293. 4 310. 1 329 3 99.9 439.8 
ee ; do 509. 9 2 237. 5 269, 2 290. 9 278. 4 315.9 335 3 367.5 300 88.7 438 ] 601. ¢ 
= U. 3. | TES AE o 312.2 281.0 273. ¢ 273. 2 276.7 287.2 305. 6 33. 6 335.0 302. 5 mu). ( on 3 65. 1 
2M 2S do 282. 5 253. 0 242.3 246. 5 250. 5 267.0 299. 1 346.3 309. 2 20. 3 nh 4 * 33 
Both St ea seemawewe do 350 302. 0 294. 2 05. 5 312.6 330. 3 346.0 400. 6 264.4 328.9 214 f —. z 399 : 
wae do 281.1 270. 7 260. 5 260. 9 254. 5 279.3 285.7 346. 2 316.8 24.2 974.3 v4 3 330. 1 
SS See do | 325. 2 314.0 317.9 299. 1 311.1 310.7 349. 1 410.9 376.9 341.2 45.8 349.4 383.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Service and limited-function wholesalers:t 
Sales, estimated ae Cos, eee - _.--mil. of dol 5, 685 5, 165 5, 035 5, 715 5, 113 5, 599 5, 743 6, 355 7,349 6, 899 7,141 6, 871 7. 038 
Durable-goods establishments... do 1, 688 1, 457 } 1, 882 1, 816 2, 052 2,149 2, 415 2, 866 2, 581 2. 703 » 455 2’ 478 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 3. 997 3 708 3, 833 3, 297 3, 547 3 504 , 940 4, 483 4. 318 4. 438 4 41 4, 560 
ns ow estimated (unadj.), total _ do 6, 888 6, 983 7, 216 7, 256 7, 263 7, 208 6, 991 7, 271 7, 84 7, 84 -8 OF 224 
‘oods establishments............do 2, 757 2, 84 3, 022 3° 004 3, 153 3, 171 2. 990 2 878 2° 911 3 060 30) 3° 303 
eels le-goods establishments do 4,131 4) 134 4 194 4, 162 4,110 4,037 4,001 4.393 * 4,837 4.837 | 4.837 4, 831 
> > 
EMPL OY MENT AND PO POPU L ATI ION 
POPULATION 
Po tion, continental United States:§ 
tal, incl. armed forces overseas_..._ thousands 150, 397 150, 604 50, 808 150, 998 151, 132 | 151. 208 | * 151, 483 | © 151, 689 | + 151, 939 | + 152, 196 152, 438 152. 668 152, 879 
EMPLOYMENT 
Bea status of civilian noninstitutional 
Estimated number 14 years of age and over, 

a MES thousands r 108. 739 I + 108, 848 | + 108, 978 | 109, 096 | - 109, 206 | * 109, 288 | * 109, 392 | * 109, 491 | * 109, 587 | © 109, 577 109, 407 9. 203 109, 193 
ES EES 5 = do *52 7120 52.773 | * 52,850!) * 52,913 | + 52,970! *53,010| * 53,061 | + 53,103 | * 53,113 | * 53,044 R12 2 643 59 49] 
EE ao . do r 56, 027 r 56, 075 r 56, 128 r 56, 183 r 56, 236 r 56, 278 r 56, 331 r 56. 388 ’ 56. 474 r 56, 53 ‘ » ret; 5A, 2 

— labor force, total_.........---- do 62, 045 61, 427 61, 637 61, 675 62, 183 62, 788 64, 866 64, 427 64, 867 63, 567 63, 704 63. 512 ¢ 
REDS ah do 43, 765 43, 715 43, 769 43, 879 44, 120 44, 316 45. 429 45, 708 45. 818 44. 726 44. 268 4 019 3° 
‘ o,f 3 3, 519 »12 ’ 5, 42% 5,7 5, 726 2 44,019 43, 53. 
ERS Se ES a do 18, 280 17, 712 17, 868 17, 796 18, 063 18, 472 19, 437 18, 719 19, 049 18, S41 19, 436 19, 493 19, 003 
Puptovet | RSE SS Ca oe : do | §8, 556 56, 947 56, 953 57, 551 58, 668 59, 731 61, 482 61, 214 62, 367 61, 226 61, 764 61, 271 60, 308 
MSS ae 2 ..do 41, 293 40, 453 40,34 40, 877 41. 492 42 186 43. 2% 529 r 2 9 > . we ~ 
i J » , 492 2 } 3, 229 43, 582 44, 154 43, 244 43, ODF 42,710 42, O76 

a ‘ do 17, 263 16, 494 16, 61¢ 16, 674 17, 176 17, 545 18, 253 17, 632 18, 213 17, 9R2 18, 648 g 5A] 18. 232 

Agricultural employment. ---- = do 6, 773 6, 198 6, 223 6, 675 7, 195 8, 062 9, 046 8. 440 8, 160 7 S11 2 49] “eee 6 234 

Nonagricultural employment - - - do 51, 783 50, 749 50, 730 50, 877 51, 473 51, 669 52, 436 52,774 54, 207 53, 415 53, 27 3 3° 721 54 07 
EE ..do 3, 489 4, 480 4, 684 4,123 3, 515 3, O57 3, 384 | 213 2 500 » 341 1, 040 2 240 2. 29 
* | “J vi 

ee do | 46,604 47, 420 47, 342 47, 422 47, 024 46, 500 44, 526 5, 064 44, 718 46, O1 45. 704 45. 782 46. 657 

r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 See note marked ‘‘§’”’ below. 
tRevisions in the adjusted indexes of department- store sales for various periods prior to 1949 are shown for the indicated districts (except New York, Ric! i, and San Francisco) on 
p. 24 of the April 1950 SuRVEY; revised data for San Francisco for 1919-48 appear or p. 21 of the May 1950 Survey; revisions for New York and Richmond for 1946-J - a2y 1049 0 a8 aila ble 
f the revision for earlier periods. Department-store sales and stocks for the [ 3. reflect all revisions in data 


omen oe — Current revisions for Dallas are tentative, pending completion « 
t tricts and, therefore, are subject to furthe rrevision. Figures for wholes al trade have been revised back to 1939; monthly f 
igu ) hol t ) s ynthly figures for 1946-48 and annuai data beginning ${ , 

on pp. 18-20 of the October 1949 SURVEY; unpublished revisions are available upon request a ng Sp aresnewe 
Data beginning April 1950 have been adj usted to the decer nial census count und are not strictly comparable with preceding figures. Revisions prior to Apr 150 will be available later 
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Unless otherwise stated, peg yy | 1949 1950 et EE a ws 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | x Nes ‘ . < “ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 7 January Fe bru | March April May June July August - October Novem- | Decem 
ary ber ber 
a socmnia 7 S- 
, = T ° 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMP LOYMENT—Continued 
Employees in nonagricultural establishments: t 
Total, unadjusted (U. 8S. Dept. of Labor) 
thousands_. 43, 604 42, 125 41, 661 42, 205 42, 926 43, 311 43, 945 44, 006 45,080 | * 45,684) ° 45,903 | * 45,850 | » 46,424 
Manufacturing | “wee 14, 031 13, 980 13, 997 14, 103 14, 162 14, 413 14, 666 14,77 15,450 | ° 15,685 | * 15,825 | * 15,742 | » 15,708 
Durable-goods industries aaa do... 7, 303 7, 342 7, 324 7, 418 7, 548 7,809 7, 964 7, 978 8, 204 ’ 8,423 ° 8,615 r 8,642 » 8, 676 
Nondurable-goods industries___..._....do_-. 6, 728 6, 638 6, 673 6, 685 6, 614 6, 604 6, 702 , 799 7, 156 * 7, 262 7,210 ’ 7,100 » 7,032 
I do. 40) 861 595 938 939 940 946 922 950 946 441 936 » 937 
Metal : pe do 7 gs gs gs 99 100 102 103 103 103 102 r 102 » 103 
Anthracite do 76 7 76 77 75 76 7 7 75 75 74 74 |. sa 
Bituminous coalc" do_. 420 348 83 423 419 413 410 382 408 407 407 404 » 407 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands__ 253 251 250 249 251 254 259 262 261 259 255 oT ae 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 94 89 89 90 95 97 100 101 103 103 102 * 102 99 
Contract construction do 2, 088 1,919 1, 861 1, 907 2, 076 2, 245 2,414 2, 532 2, 629 * 2,626 * 2,629 * 2, 569 » 2,347 
Transportation and public utilities_. do 3, 930 3, 869 3, 841 3, 873 3, 928 3, 885 4, 4, 062 4,120 ° 4,139 * 4,136 * 4,125 » 4,130 
Interstate railroads : do 1, 333 1, 316 1, 200 1,315 1, 356 1, 206 1, 407 1,414 1, 441 1, 458 1,462 eb Seen) 
Local railways and bus lines_..__. do 154 153 152 151 150 149 147 148 146 145 | eee 
Telephone do 612 608 607 607 609 611 615 620 623 622 621 _ ) Reise 
Telegraph - - _.do 4s 47 46 46 47 47 47 7 47 48 48 @Risuieste 
Gas and electric utilities. .............. de 513 612 611 512 513 516 522 530 532 * 530 525 GES Bicuctsdece 
Trade — a eee = 10, 156 9, 246 9, 152 9, 206 9, 346 9, 326 9, 411 9, 390 9, 474 * 9, 641 * 9, 755 * 9,899 | » 10,402 
al RRA PARE do... 2, 542 2, 511 2, 495 2, 484 2,477 2, 479 2, 502 2, 528 2, 582 * 2,005 * 2,620 * 2,618 » 2,612 
Retail trade ? Ptr do 7,614 6, 735 6, 657 6, 722 6, 869 6, 847 6, 909 6, 862 6, 892 * 7,036 * 7,135 *7, 21 » 7,790 
General-merchand ise stores do 1, 987 1, 392 1, 360 1, 392 1, 466 1,412 1, 411 1, 372 1, 387 1,474 * 1, 537 r 1,651 » 2,021 
Food and liquor do 1, 217 1, 187 1, 185 1, 192 1, 200 1, 204 1, 205 1, 203 1, 200 1, 210 1, 219 r 1,243 » 1, 266 
Automotive and accessories dealers. _do 717 701 700 699 706 714 733 746 749 ° 743 742 * 747 » 753 
Finance NARS 2. ....do 1,770 1,77 1,777 1, 791 1, 803 1,812 1, 827 1, 831 1, 837 1, 827 r 1,821 r 1,819 » 1,825 
Service . Sass 4, 7: 4,701 4, 696 4, 708 4, 757 4,790 4, 826 4, 841 4, 827 r 4,816 4, 757 4,723 » 4, 699 
Hotels and lodging places tatiana do 443 428 430 431 441 451 482 515 512 ° 475 440 _ ae 
Laundries = do M7 7 345 346 347 354 362 363 359 * 358 2} Sees 
Cleaning and dyeing plants _...do | 143 141 140 141 146 150 156 152 147 150 151 a 
Government a do 6, 041 5,777 5, 742 5, 769 5, 915 5, 900 5, 832 5, 741 5, 793 6, 004 6, 039 6, 037 » 6, 376 
Total, adjusted (Federal Reserve) do 42, 758 42, 627 42, 283 42, 752 43, 212 43, 578 44,010 44, 259 44,914 | * 45,196 | © 45,412 | * 45,478 | » 45, 431 
Manufacturing do 13, 946 14, 040 14, 023 14, 135 14, 302 14, 629 14, 802 14, 977 15,333 | ° 15,444 © 15,603 | * 15,612] » 15, 606 
Mining do 940 867 (4 O44 942 941 943 915 942 r 042 939 935 » 937 
Contract construction do 2, 131 2,109 2, 091 2, 096 2, 163 2, 223 2, 209 2, 366 2, 434 2,454 2, 504 2,519 » 2,305 
Transportation and public utilities... do 3, 30 3, 901 3, 874 | 3, 906 3, 948 3, 888 3, 995 4, 021 4, 073 4,119 r 4,142 r 4,128 » 4,130 
Trade Bae 9, 426 9, 371 9, 358 9, 348 9, 391 9, 459 9, 532 9, 556 9, 651 r 9, 650 * 9, 633 r 9, 623 » 9, 655 
Finance eee : oe 1, 788 1, 781 1, 786 1, 791 1,704 1, 803 1, 809 1, 804 1,819 1, 836 r 1,839 ’ 1,837 » 1,843 
Service aE : do 4, 786 4,773 4,7 4, 756 4, 757 4, 766 4,778 4,7 4,779 "4,7 4, 733 ° 4,747 » 4,746 
Government : — 5, 811 5, 784 5,779 5, 776 5, 915 5, 869 5, 852 5, 851 5, 5, 983 6, 019 6, 077 » 6,119 
Production workers in manufacturing industries:t 
Tota! (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) thousands 11, 504 11, 449 11, 460 11, 549 11, 597 11, 841 12, 066 12, 151 12, 802 13, 016 13,133 | * 13,622 | » 12,975 
Durable-goods industries do 5, 961 6, 000 5, 982 6, 070 6, 195 6, 456 6, 596 6, 597 6, 900 * 7,013 7, 181 * 7,190 7,210 
Ordnance and accessories do 17 17 17 18 18 19 19 19 20 22 22 as) | 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
ure thousands 682 (42 652 677 692 73 741 750 783 °7 784 *774 » 751 
Sawmills and planing mills do 404 381 386 399 410 430 437 444 465 r 468 r 462 454 F . 
Furniture and fixtures do 289 289 297 301 303 303 | 303 303 319 327 329 * 327 » 324 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 412 403 408 410 419 432 441 440 459 r 458 * 471 ° 478 » 477 
Glass and glass products do 107 106 108 109 113 116 | 118 114 122 r1l7 °127 1 ecoceccce 
Primary metal industries do 55 963 978 2 1, 007 1, 026 1, 050 1, 054 1, 086 * 1,105 1,117 1,125 ? 1,141 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills thousands 507 511 512 507 523 529 538 542 550 552 552 aes 
Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- 
rous metals thousands 41 43 45 45 45 46 | 46 45 46 46 47 | eee 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | 
chinery, transportation equipment) 
thousands 688 603 69% 709 722 742 769 773 814 837 * 851 r 850 » 853 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 
plumbers’ supplies thousands 111 107 112 114 118 119 122 120 132 137 137 9 ae . 
Machinery (except electrical) do 929 937 O60) Qs] 1, 003 1, 022 1, 033 1, 032 1, 060 r 1,050 1,105 r 1,135 > 1,158 
Electrical machinery do | 559 561 573 580 595 606 615 620 655 r 67 708 ‘718 » 726 
Transportation equipment do | R06 978 872 879 899 1, 045 1, 078 1, 070 1,118 r 1,134 r 1,152 ‘1117 > 1,124 
Automobiles do 585 675 567 576 595 736 765 757 761 7 796 , f . 
Aircraft and parts do 184 184 184 184 185 185 187 188 199 209 r 220 _ » Pee 
Ship and boat building and repairs _.do 69 66 68 67 67 67 68 68 79 76 7 TD I identi 
Railroad equipment do 50 46 45 44 44 48 49 4s 48 49 50 Si vnmatnind 
Instruments and related products do 173 72 171 172 174 17 180 178 187 199 * 205 * 209 » 212 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 361 345 356 361 363 362 367 358 399 418 * 437 r 434 » 420 
Nondurable-goods industries do 5, 543 5, 449 5,478 5,479 5, 402 5, 385 5, 470 5, 554 5, 902 6,005 5, 952 * 5, 832 » 5, 765 
Food and kindred products do 1, 139 1, 078 1, 055 1, 060 1, 065 1, 090 1, 141 1, 231 1, 331 r1,350 1, 266 r1,194 » 1,136 
Meat products f do 251 244 232 228 223 227 233 235 236 236 240  \ | aes > 
Dairy products do 96 95 97 99 103 108 114 116 114 107 102 | ornare 
Canning and preserving. _. : do 136 117 110 109 120 127 151 223 302 * 324 * 334  * ee 
Bakery products } do 190 186 188 190 191 193 191 194 192 144 197 Yee Ce: 
Beverages do 141 135 134 139 141 146 | 157 14 169 r159 150 149 |... iinet 
Tobacco manufactures do 87 &5 81 78 76 76 75 75 82 rao r 88 3 » 78 
Textile-mill products do 1, 187 1,177 1, 183 1, 183 1,172 1, 162 1,174 1, 160 1, 224 1, 255 1, 263 r 1, 261 » 1, 252 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 574 568 | 571 574 573 573 580 571 595 606 * 607 606 |..._.. ‘ 
Knitting mills do 227 223 223 221 218 213 212 209 227 233 236 ee 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- | 
ucts thousands 1, 040 1, 032 1, 065 1, 058 1, 003 976 | 976 979 1, 089 r 1,099 1,101 r 1,060 » 1,069 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats do 127 130 135 136 132 129 | 135 127 138 137 139 _ , . 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing thousands. _| 247 241 | 244 | 245 241 239 | 238 | 232 252 r 2 r 255 (a 
Women’s outerwear do 296 302 | 315 305 27 254 248 | 266 307 305 297 8 
Paper and allied products do 390 3a 386 389 391 392 399 396 | 410 418 420 r 426 » 428 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills.._.do 200 199 200 200 | 201 202 205 204 | 207 210 210 } eer 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | 
thousands__| 501 493 495 | 496 497 498 500 | 499 504 r 510 514 | r 515 » 514 
Newspapers do 145 142 | 145 | 146 | 148 149 150 150 | 150 151 | 149 150 |... 
Commercial printing do____| 168 167 | 165 | 165 | 165 164 | 166 164 | 165 r 167 | 170 | 171 |. a 
* Revised » Preliminary 
tRevised sé Beginning with the October 1949 Survey, the indicated series on employment, payrolls, and hours and earnings have been revised to incorporate three major changes: 
(1) adoptior e current Standard Industrial Classification for manufacturing industries; (2) reclassification of reporting establishments on the basis of major postwar product or activity; 
(3) adjustment to 1947 bench-mark levels and a revision in estimating production-worker employment. Published revisions are as follows: Employees in sonagricsiarel establishments by 
major group inadjusted series on p. 24 of the November 1949 SURVEY (except for data on trade and service which have been further revised for 1939-46 and are shown on p. 22 of the Decem- 
ber 195 i ’ wries (total, mfg., trade, and service), p. 23 of the December 1950 issue; other components of the adj. series, p. 22 of the May 1950 SURVEY; production workers in mfg.— 
total a lurat gen ndustries, pp. 17 and 24 of the September 1950 Survey; nondurable-goods industries, pp. 23-24 of the October 1950 issue Unpublished revisions will be shown later, 


ake r metal and bituminous-coa] mining for August 1948-June 1949 are shown in note at bottom of p. S-11 of the September 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the D ahs _ 
1949 Tratietiodl Bapolement to the Survey ee Tanuary ty March April May June July August Sept D- | Ootoher | NOVem- | Decem- 
—_ : der ber ber 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
Production workers in mfg. industries t—Cor 
Total (U. 8, Dept. of Labor)—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied products th ousands {84 18 te 4187 1x rt {x2 179 491 ‘ » 5x 
Industrial organie chem icals lo 144 14 14 145 14¢ 148 l 151 1s . -” 
Prodnects of petroleum and coa! lo 184 s4 g 182 17¢ 177 18 122 19 gq i99 
Petroleum refining i 4 145 { 14 3 13¢ 138 138 14 ‘ R 
Rubber products lo 187 ‘ 88 89 19 194 199 20K 208 —. 
Tires and inner tubes __- 8 . g g + + - - a » 299 
Leather and leather products_. i $8 5 F 41 43 ~ h ~ ‘ 
Footwear (except rubber) i : 224 2 235 2 299 18 4 " 237 » 354 
aoe production-worker employment | 
justed (U. S. Dept f Labor)t 
1939 = 10 140. 4 139.8 139.9 141. 141. ¢ 144 14 148 15¢ 158 158 
Manufacturing production-worker employment ‘ 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve)t__..1939=100 139 5 40. 2 141 143, 2 147.1 148.9 150 9 155 ‘ 157.1 
Miscellaneous employment data: | 
Federal and State } ighways, total§ num her 240,059 F 220, 00K 217,8 228,932 | 250,272] 282, 425 312,091 | 327, as¢ 336, 600 19, 18 
Construction (Federal and State) i 7 ( 1, Of { f 17 % 9 108. O56 1: ’ 141. 98 19 18 " 9 
Maintenance (State) di 117, 59¢ 115, 154 114 { 114, 891 116, ON 121, 802 128, 4 130. 168 130. 714 126. 664 19 
Federal! civilian employees: 
United States _- thousands 1,8 1, 801 1, 801 1, 94 1, 939 1, 851 1, 819 1, 839 1, 913 1, 94 ) » 024 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan areac” do 2] 213 2 214 214 213 214 2] 218 219 , ‘ > Dn 
Railway employes (class I steam railways): in i = 
iS eT thousands 1, 183 1, 18 1, 154 1, 177 1, 221 1, 163 1, 272 1, 279 1, 302 1, 312 1, 324 , » 1.312 
Indexes: 5 hee. 
ae -----1935-39=100 112.7 112.8 I 112. 5 116.7 111.0 | 121. ¢ 122. 124. 5 125. & om | 6 p 125.1 
| 7S —_ do 114. 5 17.3 i 115.3 118. 6 111 120. ( 119.7 121.9 122. & r 122 o5 § » 127.1 
PAYROLLS | 
Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, | 
unadjusted (U0. 8. Dept. of Labor) t___1939=100 329. 3 329.2 53K 333. 5 337.2 348.0 | 362.7 | 367. 5 394.4] + 403.2 415.8 114.9 
| 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
aves wemtty hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
abor): 

All manufacturing industries____- hours 39. 8 39.7 9.7 39.7 39.7 39.9 4 40 41.2 4! 1 » 41.6 
Durable-goods industries__ 1 40.1 4( 4 40.2 40.7 40.8 41 41.1 41.8 4! ‘ ) r 425 
Ordnance and accessories_____ ’ 40.7 40. 2 10.4 40. € 40. 6 40.7 40.7 42. 42 ¢ r4 ‘ 13.4 44 

Lumber and wood products (except fur 
BEE Fi ; hours 4] . 2 8 10.4 40.7 40.7 41. ¢ 4 42. ( { » 41 ¢ 
Sawmills and planing mills____ d 40. § 8 4 40.1 40.5 40. 5 41. ¢ 410.9 41.9 { 
Furniture and fixtures do 42.2 41.1 41.7 $1.7 41.3 41.2 11.8 ‘ $2.8 ‘ > 43.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products do | 4( 8 ' 40.1 40.4 40.8 4! 4 4! ‘ 42.4 ‘ 2420 
Glass and glass products lo | 39 7 { 4/ 40.2 40) 4 9. 8 7 
Primary meta] industries 39 9.5 df 38.9 40.4 A 40.8 ‘ 41.1 41.4 ‘ » 42] 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling . 
I hours 39 7 40.0 39.7 39.8 19.9 4 40. 2 ‘ 
Primacy snditing and refining of “ee rrous 
metals _ hours 40. 5 41.3 40.4 40.7 40.8 40.8 410.9 40.3 40.9 41.2 " 0.8 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) hours | 40. 5 4 10.3 40.3 40.7 4 4! 41.1 42.1 r 42 42 $2 » 42 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 25 
Plum ber’s supplies hours 40. 5 ca 39.7 40.0 39.9 10 1) 41 41.9 | r42 42.4 " 
Machinery (except electrical) i 39.7 39.8 { 40). ¢ 41.0 11.3 4] 41.¢ 42.3 | 42.4 (2.9 ‘ r4 
Electrica! machinery _- 40. 4 40.4 { 40. ¢ 10.8 40.4 40. 1.0 ‘ 41.8 4 
Transportation equipment. i 38. 9 ‘ 9 4 41.3 ‘ { { 2.0 4( ‘ » 43.0 
Automobiles. __._. d 38. 2 40.9 f 40.4 42 41.4 12.8 {2 12 ‘ ‘ 
Aircraft and parts do 1.2 40.7 4( 40. 5 4( 40.8 4 41 2 42.4 42 r " 
Ship and boat building and repairs. do | 38. 4 37.8 7.8 38. 2 37.9 a8. 4 38 . 39.2 - RR 
Railroad equipment lo 38.7 8 4 9.2 39. 2 39.8 39 3 9. 5 40.4 ‘ 
Instruments and related products do | 40.0 39. 7 39.9 40.0 40.0 40. 4 4 0.9 41.7 42 42.8 | e429 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries aw 40.9 40. 2 40. 2 40. 2 40.2 40.3 4! 10.3 41.6 42 { ‘2.4 241.7 
Nondurable-goods industries d 39. 5 4 39 38. 5 38.9 | 5 8 4 { Py 4 
Food and kindred products 41.4 4 { 40.7 40.4 41.0 | 41.8 { 1.9 ‘ ‘ ‘1.8 P 42 
Meat products.........___- lo 43.4 12.9 10.4 40.3 39.8 0 41.3 41.8 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Dairy products aE Reds ; I 44.1 44.5 43.8 43.7 43.9 14 { { 15.0 ‘ ‘4 
Canning and preserving... __. de 36. ¢ 8. 2 7 6.8 36.3 2 a8. g ‘1.4 { ‘4 ‘ g 1 
Bakery | ART Real do 41 11.1 { $ 41.2 41 41.9 ‘ 41.8 " ‘ ‘1.4 
a a ae de 39. 7 17 ‘ { 40.7 ‘1.1 42 { 1] ‘ 0% 
Tobacco manufactures. ____. do 38.0 8 7 5. 5 7 38 an 4 39 4 20 
Textile-mill products do 39. 8 9.4 30 a7_ 8 8 40) { ‘ 0.7 
Broad-woven fabric mills_. lo A( 4 { ). 8 38. 4 8 9.2 } 40.8 ‘ 10.9 , 
Knitting mills. *y : do 37. ¢ 6.8 37.0 35. 0 ( 6. 2 7. ( 39. 2 BY . 
Apparel and other finished textile product 
hour 35. 9 f f 36. 4 5. 2 5.7 35.8 4. 2 37. ¢ , 4.9 » 36.5 
Men’s and boys’ suits and cont lo 34.7 5.4 7.8 5. § 36.7 3 6.9 37.7 { ) | 
Men’s sand boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing. . hours 36. 8 6.2 { 6H. 2 5. 5 35.9 sf 6. 1 ts. { 
Women’s outerwear do 4.5 : { 4. 1¢ 33.8 36. 2 2.2 ‘ ‘ 
Paper and allied products d 42.9 42. 2 12.5 42. ( 42.3 42.3 43 43 44.0 $4. ‘ 14 44.5 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills _ do $ { 43.4 43.2 43.2 13.8 44 44.6 4 ‘4 ‘ 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
hour 39.3 8. § . a8. 38. ¢ 8.7 a8. 7 BB. 5 38. 9 r 39.2 ’ ° 39.9 
Newspapers do 8 5 8 37.1 37.3 37.2 af. ¢ 36. 5 6.9 ) 
Commercial printing d 40 { 39.4 39.8 39. 6 0. 40.1 { } 
Chemicals and allied products d 4 { { $1.2 41.2 41 4 $1.2 41. ¢ 41.8 , » 42] 
Industrial organic chemicals do 4 { 11 0.1 { 40.8 { " 10.8 
Products of petroleum and coal do } 10.7 . 7 40.8 40. ¢ 1.1 41.¢ ‘ » 4] 
Petroleum refining. .......- lo 9.7 7 ) A ) 40. 2 { { ‘ 
Rubber products. Be do 39 40) { 11.4 41.2 ‘ 41.9 { {1 
Tires and inner tubes ae de 37. 3 8.4 . 7.4 39.0 41.1 40. € 40. 4 11.8 10.9 { 10.9 
Leather and leather products do 37.1 1.7 5 7. 9 35.8 5.4 37.2 8.1 9 2 8 ) { » 38.1 
Footwear (except rubber) lo 36. 2 7 - 7.4 4.7 34.2 6.4 7.7 40.5 ‘ 1 40.4 
t Revised. > Preliminary. 
tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. 8-11 The adjusted n anufactul ng employment index was further revised in the November 1950 SURVEY: r ns for Januar August 
I inistrative empi loyees not shown separately o' Data beginning December 1949 sll of Fair- 


149 are available upon request. §Total includes State engineering, supervisory, and admi 
fax County, Virginia, and Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties, Marylar d 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 sue 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ti ebra- | Percty . ene t. 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January . —y March April May June July August | Se yy October N ny 7 

J 
~ 4 yw’y T T T . 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
-_ ciencieninniitiiaidlinetn re 7 
LABOR CONDITION S—Continued | | 
Average ee} } re per worker, etc.? Continued | | 
Nonmar t ng industries | | 
Mir | 
Met hours 41.6 42.0 41.9) 41.1 41.6 41.6 41.6 41.1 41.9 | 42.2) 4.2 43.7 a 
Anthracite do 22.0 23.9 20.6 | 41.5 | 29. 0 34.7 32.6 34.8 33. 2 | 34.5 | 37.2 ere Nl ae 
Bitur 1 do 25. 4 24. 5 25.4 | 39. 2 36.0 34.1 34.7 34.6 35. 5 35.5 | 36. 2 EET 
Cru etroleum and natural-gas production 
Pet 1m and natural-gas production | 
hours 40.0 41.8 40.0 39.8 41.2 | 40.0 40.0 | 41.6 40.3 | 40.5 41.0 GET licecshecse 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 2.4 41.4 41.4 41.6 43.6 | 44.4 44.9 44.6 45.2 r 45.1 * 45.9 45.0 
Contract tructior do 36.4 35. 2 4.3 | 35. 1 36. 6 37.3 38.0 | 37.9 38.6 * 37.7 38. 4 38.0 m 
Nont i construction do 38.3 37.4 7.8 38. 7 40.9 | 40.7 42.0 | 41.5 42.7 | 41.5 ° 42.4 4 y a ee 
B i nstructior do 35. 8 34.8 33.7 34.5 35.6 36. 5 37.0 | 36.9 | 37.6 * 36.7 37.4 i } 
Transportation and public utilities | | 
Lax iilways and bus lines do 44.5 44.2 44.4 44.4 44.5 4.8 | 45.3 | 45.1 44.8 °45.1 45.3 45.5 
ls do 84 aR. f 8. 6 38. 5 38.7 38.9 | 39.1 | 39.4 39.3 39.6 r 39.5 38.0 . 
relegral do 43.7 44.1 44.1 44.1 44.6 45.4 | 44.9 | 45.0 45.0 44.6 44.7 44.4 
G ind electric utilities do 41.8 41.7 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.3 | 41.5 | 41.6 41.5 41.6 r414 iw Eecdpessses 
Trad 
W trade do 40.9 40. 6 10.3 40.3 40.1 40. 4 40.6 | 40.9 | 40.9 r 40.7 41.0 A ee 
Re 
Gr erchandise stores do 8.1 36.9 16. 8 36. 5 36. 1 36. 4 37.2 37.7 37.4 * 36.4 * 36.2 35.8 
Food i liquor do 40.3 40.0 40.1 40.0 40.1 40.1 | 40.8 41.5) 41.5 40.4 40.0 39.9 - 
Aut tive and accessories dealers. .do 45.8 45.8 45.3 45.8 45.8 45.9 45.9 | 45.7 | 45.6 * 45.6 45.8 46.8 |........-- 
Ser P i | 
Hot year-round do 43.8 43.9 43. 8 43.8 44.0 44.1 | 43.8 | 43.8 44.0 43.8 43.9 43.6 ‘ 
Laund do 41.2 41.5 40. 8 41.0 41.0 41.7 | 42.0 41.5 40.6 41.3 41.0 GAS icecndoo- 
Clear ind dyeing plants do 41.0 41.2 39.9 40.6 40.4 43.0 43.0 41.4 40.0 41.6 41.0 7 O Beachoseses 
| 

Industrial disput trikes and lock-outs 
‘ nr i! | | 

Work stoppage number 170 * 245 * 205 r 300 r 405 | r 485 | r 480 r 460 r 620 525 525 250 > 20 

W orks i thousands 46 r 170 ’ 56 rR4 r156 | * 352 * 271 r 200 r 340 275 180 160 » 40 
In effect dur moanst 

W ork stoppages number 323 365 355 r 450 r 600 715 | , 755 r 708 r 860 800 800 | 575 2 400 

W ork i thousands 417 595 590 630 r 200 ’ 505 r 300 r 390 | * 430 460 300 275 » 100 
Man-dat ile during montt do 1, 350 r 2,700 8, 600 r 3, 900 ’ 3, 300 ’ 3,300 2, 600 r 2,800 r 2, 600 3, 500 | 2, 450 1, 750 » 1,000 

Percent available working time 19 39 r 1.40 r 51 r.49 ri. r 34 r #0 ‘31 48 | . 30 | -23 ».14 

U. 8. Employtr t Service placement activities | | 
N placements thousands 312 305 289 368 406 | 489 404 486 624 618 | 612 515 | 421 

Unemy] ment ¢ pensation | | 
Initia ir do 1, 630 1, 725 1, 240 1, 204 1, 543 | 1, 367 1,104 971 (41 | 558 72 | 907 | 1, 051 
( ed do 8, 250 9, 000 8, 068 8, 261 6, 656 | 6, 702 5, 827 5,115 4, 424 | 3, 293 3, 141 | 3, 520 3, $73 
Benefit payt nif | | | 

Beneficia weekly average do 1, 889 2, 078 2, 027 2, 098 1, 559 1, 567 1, 388 1, 158 | 983 806 652 r 734 | 832 
Arnount of ments thous. of dol 170, 580 186, 383 167, 212 187, 215 138, 969 138, 778 119, 430 99,714 | 89, 681 64, 458 57, 533 62, 389 66, 969 

Veterar ner vyment a ywances j | } 

Init ’ do 29 29 23 20 14 14 18 13 9) 5 4 5 5 

( tinue do 280 29 258 275 187 | 160 128 112 92 55 30 24 25 

( filed during last week of month do 61 fit 63 AS 43 | 33 27 | 25 | 19 10 6 5 6 

A mount nay! ‘ thous. of dol 5.474 5. 753 5 069 5 713 3, 838 | 3, 185 2, 526 2, 200 | 1, 988 1, 126 629 487 404 
| | 

Lat tur ma facturing establishments | | 
\ ‘ nm rat I nthiy rate per 100 employees 3.2 3.6 3.2 3. 6 3.5 4.4 4.8) 4.7 | 6.6 5.7 5.2 r4.0 °3.1 
Separatior te, tota do 3. 2 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 | 3.1 3.0 2.9 | 4.2 4.9 4.3 3.8 °3.6 

1) do 2 2 2 2 2) 3 3) 3 .4 .4 .4 .3 ».3 
Lay-off ce 1.9 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.2 | 1.1) 9 6 .6 > ‘8 | 1.1 °1.3 
Quit do 1.0 1.1 1.0 5 1.3 1.6 1.7 | 1.8 2.9 3.4 2.7 | ‘21 °1.7 
” | » 
Military 1 miscellaneous do l 1 1 1 1 ot 1 2 3 .4 .4 .3 *.3 
| 
WAGES | 
} 
Average k ‘ ngs (1 S. Department of | 
Lat t 
All lustries dollars 56. 04 56. 29 56. 37 56. 53 56.93 | 57.54 58.85 | 59.21 60.32 | + 60.64 61.99} °62.38| »* 64.15 
D ! lustries do 59.19 59. 40 50. 47 50.74 61. 01 61. 57 62. 86 63.01 | 64.33 | * 65.14 * 66. 55 r 6. 54 » 68. 64 
oO es do OO. BS 60. 70 60. 88 61. 31 61. 43 61. 66 61. 90 | 64. 92 66. 12 67.41 68.57 | * 70.96 > 72.56 
Lu et | 1 products except furniture | | | 
dollars 52 66 48.02 SO. 5S 52. 24 53. 36 | 54. 38 56. 28 56. 27 58. 30 * 57.84 ’ 58. 98 * 57.27 » 57.32 
i planing mills do 52.31 47.38 50. 59 51. 85 53.10 | 54.19 56. OS 55. 05 57. 05 ’ 57.69 r 59. 16 57.25 . eo 
Fu i fixtures do 52.50 51.13 52. 29 52.17 51. 67 51. 50 52. 50 52. 03 | 54. 87 55. 42 ’ 56. 41 '56.83 | » 57.53 
St ind glass products do 55. 65 55. 32 55. 56 55. 70 56. 56 57. 28 58.12 58. 57 59. 43 r 60. 88 * 63.05 * 63. 55 * 63.34 
Gia 1s s products do 58. 16 59. 31 59. 36 59. 35 59. 58 59. 78 59.74 60. 24 59. 10 ‘61.31 ’ 65.74 CT.UE. Lowsodecece 
Prit metal industries do 62. 92 63. 79 63. 48 s2. 40 65. 00 35. 57 66. 50 66. 95 67.36 r 69. 10 r 69. 97 r 70.18 » 73.38 
B t furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
dollars 64. 65 65. 83 64. 81 61. 84 66. 08 65. 86 66. 63 67.83 | 67.37 r 69. 30 * 69.13 63. S98 Jb .quscssnce 
I und refining of nonferrous | 
‘ dollars 59. 60 62. 07 60. 24 61.13 61. 61 61. 38 62. 4 62. 83 63. 15 64.44 * 65.79 Gl. Lcuvcesece 
Fal metal prod xcept ordnance, ma | 
ransportatior equipment 
dollars 50. 66 59. 93 59. 68 | 59. 64 60. 56 60. 89 62. 87 62. 55 64.79 * 65, 72 r 66. 62 66. 57 » 68.72 
H : iratus (except electrical) and | | : 
plut ipplies dollars 60. 39 59. 23 59. 59 | 60. 20 60. 76 61. 30 62.11 63. 28 65. 53 ° 66.83 67. 97 @.FD leccescccce 
Ma ree pt electrical) do 61. 30 61. 57 62. 55 | 63. 34 64. 33 65. 09 65. 69 66. 35 | 67. 98 r 68. 04 ’ 70. 96 * 72.15 » 73. 68 
Elect wchinery do | 58. 63 58. 44 58. 26 | 58. 44 58.71 59. 28 58. 62 59. 44 | 60.15 ‘61.48 ’ 64. 08 64.20) » 66.07 
Transportation equipment do | 65. 31 68.12 66. 58 67. 46 70. 46 69. 62 72. 5 71.71 72. 87 72. 39 * 73. 46 * 73.25 » 78.17 
Aut biles do 65. 44 70.14 67. 64 69. 08 73.77 71. 66 75. 76 74. 35 75. 21 73. 81 75. 76 , i > eee 
4 t i parts do 66. 41 65. 20 65. 69 65. 29 64. 96 65. 61 65.32 66. 54 68.94) ‘71.18 69. 80 44, BB lacwearcoce 
8} boat building and repairs.__.do 62. 86 61. 46 61. 16 62. 53 62. 08 63. 21 62.39 64. 20 64. 84 62. 89 63. 18 65. 35 |....-..---- 
Ra juipment do 63. 39 61. 64.89 64. 21 64. 52 64. 99 64. 56 64. 40 65. 29 r 68. 72 * 69. 08 69. 33 |.........< 
Instrur ts and related products do i. 84 56. 49 56. 86 57. 40 57. 52 58. 34 58. 93 58. 98 61.13 * 63. 58 r 65.14 * 65, 67 | » 66. 80 
M isc I ndustries do 52. 23 51.78 51. 62 51. 82 | 51. 94 | 52. 47 | 52. 69 | 52.47 | 54. 87 | 64.04 | 56. 98 57.16 » 56.80 





* Revised > Preliminary tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. 5-11. 
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S-14 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS —— 
——————— - — —=3 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown im the | pyooom. Daher | | 0s : . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January = March April May June July August ~—— Octobe . iors at naps 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
| 
WAGES—Continued | 
' 
Average weekly earnings, etc. t—Continued | 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries dollars 52. 69 52. 91 53. OF 53. 04 52.17 52. 83 53. 92 54.73 55. 65 9 g KR 
Food and kindred Speen do 54. 57 54. 94 54. 05 54. 42 54.14 54. 90 56. 01 56. 94 | 56.19 f 04 
Meat products. __.____- do 60. 98 60. 19 55. 99 6.14 64 57. 10 58.11 59.31 | 57. 92 6 . ‘ 
paeee Seeeues................ do 4. 29 55. 67 54. 88 54. 63 54. 79 55. 02 55. 85 57. 21 56. 57 6.8 “ 
Canning and preserving one do 43. 26 45.1 44.94 44.79 44. 32 45.01 45. 94 | 47.7 47.91 17. 18 RS 
Bakery products___...._.___. do 52. 1¢ 52. 07 52. OF 52.7 52. 37 53.12 53.21 | 53. 88 54. 34 8 
TTT do 63. 12 63. 52 64. 52 65. 16 66. 38 66. 7 68. 96 70.11 68. 39 67. 8¢ 19 f 
Tobacco manufactures. -________- do 38. 7¢ 39. 25 8. 48 39. 49 38. 59 39. 67 41.59 42.12 43. 37 r 42. 02 ' ' {2.83 
Textile-mill products... _____- do 47. 64 47. 3¢ 47. 88 47.39 45.51 45. 63 46. 75 47. 27 49. 33 r 49. OR 8 { ‘4 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 48. 4( 48. 1¢ 48. 1¢ 47.72 45.81 45.82 46. 92 47. 52 49. 29 r 49. 8 
Knitting mills___._. do 42. 34 41.7 3. 38 43 40. 60 40. 67 41.85 42.77 45. 67 r 4h. Ps 18 
Apparel and other finished textile products | | | 
dollars 41.82 42. 70 44. 48 43. 50 40. 80 41.27] 41.89] 43.22 16.06) +43 4 » 46. 21 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 46. 64 47.72 49. 88 50. 81 7. 4€ 48. 92 48.99 | 9. 22 51. 08 47.7 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing. dollars 33. 82 33. 63 4 62 00 | 35. 29 35. 34 37. 4 7.18 R94 . 
Women’s outerwear. : lo 49.13 0). 8 2 49 46. OF 45. 57 | 45.87 | 419. 62 54. 01 16.4 " 1s 
Pa + ge allied products__. do 58. 09 7. 56 7. St 8. OF 58. 20 58. 08 60. 0 61. 3¢ 62. 74 ‘ 66. 48 
Pp, paper, and paperboard mills ___do 62. 09 61. 62 61 61. 89 62. 42 61. 82 64.21 | 65.74 66, 99 66. 89 60. 44 
Printiet publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 72. 27 70. 49 70. 75 72.14 72. 18 72. 64 72.72 | 72. ot 73.17 74. 48 7 7 
Newspapers..............._- do 81. 50 76. 43 76. 38 78. 42 79. 88 81. 05 80. 76 | 79. 78. 84 . . 
Commercial printing : do 71.17 70. St 70. 71 71. 5é 70. 88 71. 68 71.79 | 71.95 72. 38 - 
Chemicals and allied products do 59. 78 60. 05 59. OF 60. 09 60. 5¢ 61. 18 62. 39 62. 99 63. 48 66. 22 
Industrial organic chemicals do 62.7 63. 63 62. 64 62. 56 | 63.12 | 63. 91 65.16 | 66. 02 65. 85 2 - 
Products of petroleum and coal. do 71.74 73. 79 71. 64 71. 54 | 73. 85 | 73. 28 74.37 | 76. 09 73.7 ~ . 7] 
Petroleum refining -- A do 74. 83 77. 41 74. 84 74. 88 | 77.11 75. 73 76. 82 78. 93 75. 29 ) 81.04 . 
Rubber products_____- eee do ». 04 60. 52 59. Of 59. 70 | 61. 7 64. 52 65. 08 66. 50 66, 25 66. 58 " ) 
Tires and inner tubes. ’ do 64. 79 67.7 67. 22 65. 26 | 69. 23 | 74. 60 74.0 75. 22 76.01 { . 
Leather and leather ee do 42. 03 $2. H 44. 08 15 | 41. OF 41. 56 43. 60 44 46. 49 ‘ 16. 67 
Footwear (except rubber) -__- do 39. 20 40. 77 42. 22 2.15 | 39. 18 | 38. 48 | 40. 84 42 44. 39 ‘ ) 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: | 
Nee le 62. 32 64. 71 62. 81 61. 81 62. 9 63.11 63. 4 6 64. 48 66. 38 
Anthracite ___._--___- do 42. 22 44. 6 40. 2 80. 01 57.2 68.81| 64.94] 68.59 65.77 68. 4 
Bituminous coal. __- d 48.74 47. 36 49.8 78. 75 72.79 | 68. 37 69. 92 60. 68 71 04 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas productior | | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | | 
dollars 71. 52 76. 24 71. 88 70.88 | 74.41] 70.88 71. 08 | 59 71.01 73. 4 
Nonmetalic mining and quarrying 1 55. 08 54 55. 37 58.03 | 4 60.39 | 6). 92 61.74 1. 2 
Contract construction. __- do 69. 75 68 6.8 68. 59 70. 93 | 72. 74 fit 74 75. OF 5 
Nonbuilding construction do 68.15 65. 5 66. 94 68. 34 71.41 | 71.71 73.7 7 76. 48 8 
Building construction. lo 70. 2 8.7 67. 0 68.8 70.7 72. 9 73. 82 74.02 75. 99 5 x 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines... do 65. 1 65.1 65. 22 65. 53 65. 90 66. 56 67.41 | 67. 47 66, 84 r 67. 42 
Telephone ee ae do 52. 49 53. 13 53. 69 2. 98 53. 44 53. 72 54.19 | 54. OF 54.71 r 55.8 
TT : do 62. 2 62. 84 62. 97 62.9 64. 1 65. 38 64. 21 64.13 63. 99 4 
Gas ie pera ag utilities... __ do 66. 04 ’ 5. 08 64.8 65.17 65.17 65. 99 66. 52 65. 65 rf " 
Trade: j | | 
Wholesale trade : do 58. 21 58. 14 58. 27 58. 5é 58. 79 59. 11 59. 93 61.10 | 60.90 | +6 
Retail trade: 
General-merchandise stores lo 36. 12 5. 68 14 5. 04 | 34. 66 | 5. 49 | 36. 60 | 37. 32 37. 06 
Food and liquor do 50. 54 50. 68 0). 85 50. 7€ 50). 93 50. 81 51. 82 | 53. 37 53. 04 * §2 
Automotive and accessories dealers___do 58. 26 58. 72 57. 76 59. 22 60. 3 60. 50 62. 29 63.71 63. 66 fi 
Finance: 
Banks and trust companies do 43. 95 45. 29 45. 52 45. 37 45. 83 45. 54 45. 42 46. 34 46. 36 4 
Service: 
Hotels, year-round do 33. 24 33. OF 3. 51 $3.07 33. OF 34 33. 33 33. 51 33. 92 
Laundries. d 34. 77 5. 15 4. 39 4. 56 | 4. 85 5. 74 | 36. 33 5. 61 34.8 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 40. 47 40. 75 d. 26 40. 40 | 40. 48 43. 69 | 44. 03 42.02 40. 1¢ 2 
' 
Average hourly earnings (U. S. Department of | | | 
Labor) :t | | | 
All manufacturing industries dollar 1. 408 1. 418 1. 421 1. 424 1. 434 | 1. 442 1. 453 | 1. 462 1. 464 ' { 12 
Durable-goods industries i 1. 47¢ 1. 485 1. 48 1. 486 1. 499 1. 509 1. 522 | 1. 53 1. 539 9 a8 
Ordnance and accessories 1. 49 l 1. 5 l 1. 515 | 1. 521 | 1. 524 | 1. 552 4 638 
= and wood products (except | 
eal ae dollars 1. 275 1. 225 1. 27 1. 29 1 311 33 1. 35 1. 369 1. 388 14 * 8 
Sewmilis and planing mills do 1. 282 1. 237 1. 284 1. 293 1.311 | 1. 338 | 1. 348 1. 368 r 1.383 { 
Furniture and fixtures _ do 1. 244 1. 244 1. 254 1. 251 1.251 | 1. 250 | 1. 25¢ 1. 269 | 1. 282 x 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 1. 381 1. 3% 1. 38 1. 389 1. 408 1. 404 | 1.414 1. 432 1. 428 ‘ - im 
Glass and glass products. ___ do 1. 465 1. 494 1. 484 1. 48% 1. 482 1. 47¢ 1. 486 | 1. 52 1. 485 . ; 
Primary metal industries do 1. 597 1.615 1. 6 1. 604 1. 609 1. 619 1. 630 1. 64 1. 639 69 ‘ 68 » 174 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mil! | 
dollars 1. 645 1. 675 1. 64 1. 649 1. 652 659 1. 674 1. 700 | 1. 680 724 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrou 
See dollars 1. 479 1 1.4 1. 502 1. 51 1. 519 1. 529 1. 539 1. 544 1 564 ‘ 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma 
chinery, transportation equipment 
dollars __| 1. 473 1. 487 1. 481 1. 48 1. 488 1. 496 1. 515 1. 522 1. 539 1. 5¢ 8 17 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | 
plumbers’ supplies dollar: 1. 491 1. 492 1. 501 1. 505 1. 519 1. 521 1. 526 536 1. 564 5s fu 
Machinery (except electrical) _- do 1. 544 1. 54 1. 552 1. 560 1. 569 1. 57¢ 1. 583 1. 595 1. 607 A2¢ ‘ 600 
Electrical machinery---_-..........- do 1. 444 1. 44 1. 442 1. 443 1. 446 1. 453 1. 451 1. 464 1. 467 1. 48 1. 562 
| 
Transportation ee. do 1. 679 1. 682 1. 677 1. 678 | 1. 706 1. 698 | 1. 727 1. 728 1. 735 1.770 . 79 1.812 
i nincccoananne do 1.713 1. 715 1. 708 1.710 1. 748 1. 731 1.770 | 1. 766 | 1.778 r 1.818 8 R44 
Aircraft and parts do 1.612 1. 602 1.614 1.612 1.612 1. 608 1. 605 1. 615 1. 626 rl. 8 691 
~ and boat building and repairs__do 1. 637 1. 626 1. 631 1. 637 1. 638 1. 646 1. 629 1. 68 1. 654 1. 642 667 
Railroad equipment__- do 1. 638 1. 621 1. 647 1. 638 1. 646 | 1. 633 1. 647 1. 647 1. 653 r 1.701 7 29 
Instruments and related products do 1. 421 1. 423 1. 425 1. 435 1. 438 1. 444 1. 448 1. 442 1. 466 r 1 496 2 8 1. 557 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries. _- do 1. 277 1. 288 1. 284 1. 289 1 ws 1. 302 1. 301 1. 302 | 1. 319 1.331 17} *1.348 1. 362 
| 
Nondurable-goods industries___..__. do 1. 334 1. 343 1. 350 1. 353 1. 355 1. 358 1. 365 1. 375 1. 374 r 1.379 4 419 Pp 1. 446 
Food and kindred products -___- do 1. 318 1. 327 1. 328 1. 337 1. 340 | 1. 339 1. 340 1. 346 1. 341 r 1.342 62 a » 1.410 
Meat products___..........--- do 1. 406 1. 403 1. 386 1. 393 1. 398 1. 403 1. 407 1. 419 1. 423 ‘1.501 AQF 
Dairy products -- do 1. 23 1. 251 1. 25: 1. 250 1. 248 1. 242 1. 241 1. 263 1. 257 ° 1.27 278 2” 
Canning and preserving. do 1. 182 1. 182 1. 192 1. 217 1. 221 1. 210 1. 181 1.1 1. 180 r 1.148 
Bakery products___-____- do 1. 263 1. 267 1. 273 1. 271 1. 271 277 1. 270 1. 292 1. 300 1. 307 " 
ee do 1. 590 1. 6X 1. 613 1. 625 1. 631 | 1. 623 1. 642 | 1, 681 1. 656 r 1. 647 65H 1. 651 
"Revised. » Preliminary. tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘}’’ on p. 8-11. 
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February 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, —— through 1949 : oer 1950 Za = 5 et Seat hs. 
048 and descriptive notes are shown in the | cen Daten. | | 4 7 . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January | — March April May June | July | August —- October sy ss 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
WAGES—Continued | | 
Average hou ( rs, ete. t—Continued | | 
All manu iring industries—Continued | 
Nondurat roods industries—Continued | 
Tobacco ifactures dollars 1.019 1. 083 1. 065 1. 076 | 1. O87 1. 081 1. 086 1. 095 1. 098 * 1.072 * 1.077 1.118 1.127 
Textile product do 1. 197 1, 202 1. 209 1. 209 1, 204 1. 204 | 1. 208 1. 212 1. 218 ° 1.228 ° 1.205 ’ 1.308 1.313 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 1. 201 1. 204 1. 201 1.199 1. 193 1. 190 1. 197 1. 208 1. 208 1.214 * 1.209 s , sh) eae 
Knitting mill do 1. 126 1.134 1. 166 1.177 1.160 1. 162 1. 156 1. 156 1. 165 1.173 r 1.218 A | Se 
Apparel and other finished textile products | | 
dollars 1. 165 1. 186 1.212 1. 195 1. 159 1. 156 | 1.170 1. 194 1, 225 ° 1.207 * 1.225 1.211 » 1.266 
Mer ind boys’ suits and coats do 1.344 1, 348 1.348 1. 355 1. 337 1. 333 1. 335 1. 334 | 1.355 | °1.349 ’ 1.366 1.382 |}... 
Mer ind boys’ furnishings and work | 
clothing dollars . 919 . 929 979 . O84 . 986 G3 | . 982 . 979 985 | a4 1.001 1.022 |. aon 
W ore iterwear do 1, 424 1.453 1. 466 1. 403 1. 335 1.317 1. 357 1. 430 | 1. 492 1.442 1.469 1.400 |. = 
Paper and allied product do 1.354 1. 364 1. 360 1, 363 1. 376 1. 373 | 1. 306 1. 417 1. 426 r 1.434 * 1.442 * 1.473 » 1.494 
Pul | nd paperboard mill do 424 1, 433 1. 422 1. 426 1, 445 1. 431 | 1. 466 | 1. 404 1.2 r 1.510 r 1.518 G. Gay Budoddases « 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | 
dollars 1.839] 1.831 1.852) 1.869) 1.870) 1.877] 1.879] 1878] 1.881] 1.900] 71.904) 1903] ©1.928 
Newspaper do 2. 139 2. 004 2. 104 2.131 2. 153 2.173 | 2.171 2. 164 2.160 | * 2.198 2.207 JF {ees 
Comme il printing do 1. 766 1.770 1.799 1. 807 799 1. 801 1.813 1.817 1. 805 1.813 1. 848 CS |) ae 
Chemi d allied products do 1. 437 1. 454 1. 459 1. 462 1. 470 1. 485 1. 507 1. 529 | 1. 526 1. 535 r 1.535 * 1.557 » 1.573 
Indu 1 organic chemicals ..do 1. 561 1. 579 1, 566 1. 564 1. 574 1. 578 | 1. 597 1. 622 | 1, 618 r 1.655 r 1.659 AS Rasneentas 
| | 
Products of petroleum and coal do 1. 798 1.813 1. 800 1. 802 1.810 1. 805 1.814 1. 829 1. 816 r 1.841 r 1.870 r 1.902 » 1.930 
Petroleum refining do | 1. 885 1. 902 1. 890 1. 891 1. 904 1. 898 1.911 1. 925 1911 | *1.935 r 1.967 2. 005 . 
Rubber product do 1. 506 1. 536 1. 528 1. 519 1. 544 1. 566 1. 572 1. 592 1. 585 1. 589 ’ 1. 502 1.611 » 1. 676 
I i er tube do 1. 737 1. 763 1. 755 1. 745 1.775 1.815 1. 824 1. 862 1, 863 1.845 * 1.837 1. 857 . 
Leather and leather products do 1, 133 1. 138 1. 157 1. 165 1.172 1.174 1.172 1.174 1.186 | * 1.200 * 1.217 °1.2%4 » 1.225 
Footwear (except rubber do 1. 083 1, 090 1,117 1. 127 1, 129 | 1. 125 1.122 1.128 1. 144 | 1. 152 1. 166 D Ge Bantivences 
Nonmanufa g industries | | j 
= | | ee] | 
Metal do 1. 498 517 1, 499 1. 504 1, 512 1. 517 1. 524 1. 537 1, 539 * 1. 57: * 1. 594 1. 623 |_. oa 
Anthr t do 1.919 1. 866 1. 953 1. 928 | 1.974 1. 983 | 1. 992 1. 971 1.981 | 1. 984 2.032 1. 965 . 
Bitu do 1.919 1. 933 1. 962 2. 000 2. 022 2. 005 | 2.015 | 2.014 2.001 r 2.026 * 2.022 | ae 
Crude-pet im and natural-gas production | | 
Pe ind natural-ga production 
dollars 1. 788 1. 824 1. 797 1. 781 1, 806 1.772 | 1.777 | 1.817 1. 762 r1.814 r 1. 883 | 1. 881 » 
Nonme r d quarrying do 1. 209 1, 289 1.313 1, 331 1. 331 1. 339 | 1. 345 1. 366 1. 366 r 1.385 r 1.400 | 1.413 
Contract ructior do 1.917 1. 932 1.950 1. O54 1. 38 1. 050 1. 041 1. 954 1. 968 2.013 * 2.025 | 2. 043 
Nonbuild nstruction do 1.777 1. 753 1. 771 1. 776 1. 746 1. 762 | 1. 756 1. 776 1. 791 r 1.828 * 1. 825 | 1. 830 
Build l do 1.064 1. O7¢ 1. GSS 1. 995 1, O86 1. 998 | 1. 995 | 2. 006 2. 021 r 2. 067 2. 083 2. 100 
Trar 1 public utilitie | 
Local t way nd bus lines do 1. 463 1.473 1. 469 1.476 1. 481 1. 486 1, 488 | 1. 496 1.492 | 1.495 r1.5O1 1. 498 
Teles é do 1. 367 1. 380 1. 391 1. 376 1. 381 1. 381 1. 386 | 1. 395 1.392; *1.409 ’ 1.427 1. 425 
legra do 1. 424 1. 425 1. 428 1. 427 1. 438 1. 440 | 1. 430 1. 425 1. 422 1. 446 | 1.444 1. 447 
Gas and electric utilitic do 1, 580 1. 58! 1. 572 1. 57: 1. 578 1. 578 1. 590 | 1. 599 1, 603 r 1.619 r 1.626 | EL War Uilesesscocs 
race | 
W hok trade do 1, 423 1. 432 1, 446 1. 453 1. 466 1. 463 1. 476 1. 494 1.489 | * 1.497 1.510 8. UES Feecdiscuns 
Reta 
er handise re do 948 067 963 960 960 975 984 | 990 991 | *.902) +*.984] 4 a . 
Food do 1, 254 1, 267 1. 268 1, 269 270 1. 267 1. 270 1. 286 1. 278 r 1.290 ’ 1.204 1.310 |... saudi 
Al and accessories dealers... do 1. 272 1. 282 1. 275 1. 203 1,318 1. 318 1. 357 1.354 1. 396 1.393 1.393 5. 4 Set 
Bervict | | 
H v ind do 759 753 76. 755 756 756 761 . 765 771 | '.733 791 . 705 |. Sats 
Laundrie do S44 847 . 843 843 850 57 865 . 858 B58 | r 870 | ’ 874 . 878 |. 
Che lye ints do . O87 9S . US4 995 1, 002 1.016 1. 024 1.015 1.004; *1.023! +*1.028 f  ¢ ae x 
Miscellane 4 i 
Cor es (E. N. R.):§ 
Cc " lol. per hr 1. 478 1, 485 1. 485 1, 486 1. 493 1. 511 1. 528 1. 538 1. 561 1. 61 1. 568 1. 574 1. 574 
Skilled labor do 2. 464 2. 464 2. 466 2. 469 2. 478 2. 485 2. 517 2. 524 . 544 2. 554 2. 565 2. 571 2. 577 
Farm wage wit! board or room (quar | 
terly)* dol. per hr 75 70 73 . - 66 oa 
Railway w ‘ ] I do 1. 572 1. 574 1. 601 1, 552 1. 574 1. 558 1. 555 1. 579 1. 552 1. 586 1. 566 1. 587 nut ee 
Road- build ‘ t ion labor do | 1.17 1.13 fe 1.23 pesce peers ove 
i | 
FINANCE 
; j | | 
BANKING | 
Acceptances a mercial paper outstanding | 
Bankers’ a tance mil. of dol 272 280 256 245 237 231 279 335 374 397 383 | 383 394 
Commercial paper do 257 258 257 258 257 250 240 259 | 308 312 | 325 333 
Agricultural loans outstanding of agencies super | 
vised by the Farm Credit Administration 
Total mil. of dol 1,712 1, 744 1, 816 | eS ———eEeEEe 1, 861 
Farm mortgage loans, total do 056 vow 980 | GSS acqurs | YXg 
Federal land banks do SOY 916 931 Gel. Newcen<Beuumend Y46 
Land Bank Commissioner do 57 53 49 47 —— 43 
Loans to cooperatives do 306 204 279 265 255 247 246 246 251 269 305 331 | 350 
Short-term credit do 450 453 476 510 540 564 589 606 606 582 546 518 522 
Bank debits, t 141 centers do 106, 284 95, 359 86, 192 104, 035 91, 682 100, 301 107, 113 08,509 * 115, 490 110, 107 | * 111,974 | © 110, 132 125, 435 
New York City do 45, 781 38, 962 35, 727 43,112 37, 025 41, 463 43, 781 38, 757 50, 067 44, 910 43, 837 43, 740 52, 590 
Outside New York City do 60, 503 56,397 | 50, 565 60, 923 54, 657 58, 838 63, 332 59,752 | * 65, 423 65,197 | * 68,137 | * 66,392 72, S45 
| | | 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month: | | | 
Assets, total mil. ofdol_..| 45,643 44, 194 44, 097 43, 568 43,895 | 43,525 44, 284 43, 804 44,049 45,604 44,826 45, 448 7,172 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total__.do 19, 499 18, 326 18, 226 18, 070 18, 301 17, 935 18, 703 18, 466 18,820 | 20,340) 19, 798 20, 638 22, 216 
Discounts and advances do 7 145 130 225 113 | 306 43 219 82 72 | 116 161 67 
United States Government securities. ..do 18, 885 17, 827 17, 746 17, 592 7,796 | 17,389 18,331 | 17,969 18, 356 19, 572 19, 252 19, 693 20, 778 
Gold certificate reserves ._.do | 23, 176 23, 168 23, 120 23, 020 23, 035 | 22, 998 22, 982 22, 886 22, 389 22, 235 22, 045 21, 708 21, 458 
i’ eee do 45, 643 44, 194 44, 097 43, 568 43,895 | 43,525 44, 284 43, 804 44, 049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 
Deposits, total do 18, 906 18, 348 18, 064 17,796 | 18,083 17,655 | 18,316 18, 139 17, 912 19, 197 18, 398 18, 682 19, 810 
Member-bank reserve balances do 16, 568 16, 211 15, $73 15,657 | 15,878 15,814 15, 934 16, 129 15, 989 16,709 | 16,514 16, 763 17, 681 
Excess reserves (estimated do 1,018 698 583 507 676 | 526 436 595 219 SSS 589 ° 645 » 1, 181 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation do 23, 483 22, 926 22, 974 22, 911 22, 880 22, 836 22, 921 22, 841 22,947 | 22,997 23, 075 23, 397 23, 587 
Reserve ratio percent 54.7 56.1 56.3 56. 6 56. 2 | 56.8 55.7 | 55.8 4.8 | 52.7 53.2 61.8 49.4 


’ Revised * Preliminary tRevised series. 





See note marked ‘‘t’’ 
§ Rates as of January 1, 1951: Common labor, $1.585; skilled labor, $2.608. 


on p. 8-11. * Rate as of January 1, 1951. 


*New series. Comparable data prior to January 1948 are not available. 
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S-16 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS Februsty: Stel 
f 
P = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the |)... tian : > - 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey oie January - March A pril May June July August -~ — October N Decem- 
: 4 we De! er 
FINANCE—Continued 
' j 1 _s - —— 
BANKING—Continued | 
| 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting member banks, 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of mont! 
Deposits: 
Demnand, adjustea_ iia mil. of dol 48, 2 47, 767 { f 46, 162 16, 928 47, 533 47, 972 18, 264 48, 995 49. 238 49. 471 4 51, 248 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
mil. of dol 48, 857 7, 606 15, 848 46, ( 47, S5¢ 47 48 19, 368 Fi g10 
States and political subdivisions fC 20 ‘ f 571 3, 6 14 21 { 420 
United States Government d 1, 955 2 2 1, 668 1, 982 2 1, 94 2, 390 2, 338 . 194 
Time, except interbank, total_ do 15, 288 15 15,4 15, 40 l 2 15, 387 15 1 4 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
mil. of dol 14, 537 4, 578 ‘ 14,717 14, 738 14, 768 4, 61 14, 5 14 4 15 
States and political subdivisions do 21 27 ! f 63 . 66 6 4 644 
Interbank (Gemand and time). do 10,7 ‘ 1 ‘ 9, 930 1 8 10, 34 10, 1 R54 2 Of 
Investments, total_____- do 42 2, 78 { 41, 52 42, 07 { 41, 466 i 40, 2 ) 797 
8S Government obligations, direct and 
guaranteed, total... ...__. mil. of dol 37, 469 7, 59 8 } 6, 456 ‘ 19 082 a4 aR; 
NE eo a contiiialidacoous lo 2, 544 2,7 Ss 1,7 2,12 2, (Al 1,5 2, 297 2 { 9 470 
Certificates............. i 85 . / 4, 42% 2, o1F " ! 4 
Bonds and guaranteed obligations lo 24, f ! s ‘ 24, ORM 24,19 24,4 ‘ 22,4 ‘ 
es lo 2 RS ' ' 77¢ 718 6, 648 18 RR " - 
Other securities. ..........__- ‘ d 8 8 } { 5, 738 7 6,2 { & 501 
i rea do 24, 804 {st 2 4, SSS 4 ; 9 R4 2%, 38 7 9 yo & 417 
Commercial, ‘industrial, and agricultural do 13, 904 8 13, 8 13, 42 59 l 14 1, 739 ! a4 859 
To brokers and dealers in securities lo 1, 608 f 5 1,8 801 l 1, 934 1, 42 $s 7. 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities . 
mil. of dol 8S 624 627 67 74 . 1) 
Real-estate loans._....._______ lo 4,34 4, 30 i 4, 465 4, 522 4, 59 4, 68 4,8 4, 938 an 
Loans of banks__._...__.______- do } t 2 8 235 214 . ‘ 
TT lo 4, 445 4, 455 ‘ ‘ 4, 644 4, 800 4, 912 111 439 x a4 5 RTT 
Money and interest rates:* 
Bank rates on business loans:t 
In New York City__- percent 2. 38 2 2. 34 
In 7 other northern and eastern cities lo 2 2. 67 2. 87 
In 11 southern and western cities 1 3. 22 m 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank) do 1. 5 1. 5 ! 7 1. 50 1.7 >. 
Federal land bank loans do 4. OS 4. O8 8 4.08 4. 08 4. 08 4. 08 4. 08 4. 08 10% 1 OR 1 OR som 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 2 2. Of 2. 0 2. 2. x 2. 2. x 2. . P 2 1 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 00 days do 1. OF : . 1. OF 1. OF 1. OF 1.16 , 
Commercial paper, prime, + 6 1. lo 1.3 1. 31 1.31 1.31 1.31 1.44 ‘ -) 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. 1. 1. f ! 1. ! Lf ( 3 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S lo 1. f 1. 63 I 1.6 1 1. 6 I 63 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. Seeman 
3-month bilis§ lo 2 1 8 I At { 1. 172 2 87 
3-5 year taxable issues lo 1. 37 1.3 i 1.4 1.4 1.45 1. 47 1.4 ! 6A 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of dep: site 
New York State savings banks_______ mil of dol 11, 087 } I 11,4 11, 512 11, 47¢ 448 ‘ 
U. 8. postal savings._.......__ do 3, 182 1s 8 3,1 107 3, O61 3, 02 2,9 ‘ 62 993 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
Total consumer credit, end of monthO mil. of dol 16, 809 8 6, 338 6, 639 077 17, 651 8, 29 18, 842 ; 
Instalment credit, total______. lo 10, 8 8 88 1, 077 11, 322 1, 667 12, 105 12, 508 13, 009 ‘ , 78 
Sale credit, total._._.____ lo 6, 24 6,174 l f { 6, 511 6,7 6, 99 ), 34 7,61 7, 858 . ‘ 
Automobile dealers... __- de 3, 144 3, 179 3 3, 4 3, 6 3, 7H mH 4, 107 4,2 ‘ 4, 134 
Department stores and mail-order houses 
nil. of dol 1,01 7 8 we 79 1,011 1, 032 s 1, 123 1 ‘ 
Furniture stores. lo 93.5 02 s 899 g 47 ‘ yOR 
Household-appliance stores. lo 50 49 19 ul 518 537 ‘ 7 658 
aT lo 16 - aia P p a 
All other retail stores_.......___- do 488 . “ ‘ . ‘é “ 
Ces, Oo... ..............- lo 4, 65 4, 662 { 4,74 4,8 4, 934 5 2 5, 30¢ ‘ 
Commercial banks_........._. lo 1, 95 7 } 2, 02¢ 2, O66 2, 134 23 2, 31 2, 401 { ‘ 
_ | =e lo 40/2 44 . 42 { 150 174 195 514 ‘on 
Industrial banks.._........__.- lo 25 2 254 258 262 "7 27 82 ar . 29 
Industrial-ioan companies _- do 175 17 7 178 182 8 2 197 2 mn 
Insured repair and modernization loans 
mil. of dol 801 Ri ‘ 78 797 R1e R2F R35 s44 & we 
Small-loan companies___.__- : ! 329 } } 4 } I78 1, 009 oF 4 
Miscellaneous lenders__.....__. do 142 42 { 144 ’ 14 150 
Charge accounts._............_. = d 3, 90 ” I 241 Dat 72 27 3, 436 | { 4 997 
Single-payment loans© _._.....____ d 1,018 1, 027 { 1,04 1, 067 1, 09 ! 1, 133 1, 157 1,19 ; om 1 29% 
Ee do 992 wy ON 1, OF 1, 009 28 1, 038 7 1,040 | 1,04 , 1 062 
Consumer instalment loans made during the month, 
by princi lending institutions: | 
Commerci Gis incksuneeses mil. of dol 28 269 AS 3 307 348 79 R1 | R7 f OR ; my 
Credit ae 1 6Y ; f 78 7 a3 j 4 el r 79 
Industrial banks._._.__........... do 41 7 { 7 43 { { 16 | ‘ "1 
Industrial-loan companies____.___- do 7 2 28 2 { 2 3 29 
Small-ioan companies -_______- i lo 232 2r l 154 168 175 ! 16 1 : 234 
] i 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE | 
Budget receipts and pupentianne 
 < - ) - hiS fdo 4, 25 1/ 07 622 2, 092 2, 805 4, 77 2,148 3, 238 4, 842 P a4 ‘ 474 
——— nn an 1¢ 4,1 3h } 4, 82% 1, 488 2, 320 4, 404 1, 881 2, 860 4, 6 , 2 8 4211 
a SE. SPR de ; 43 34 38 40) | 52 | 47 , 4 
Inoue saad profits taxes. ._...._. do 3, 214 2, 54 4, 429 1, 267 1. 721 om 2x | 1, 768 3 63 
Employment taxes_...........___. do 139 67 62 3 295 449 204 340 ! Nf 
Miscellaneous internal revenue. do 72 64 701 629 704 714 737 048 77 Qik “64 
All other receipts... ....-- 4 2 ate do 147 18 R RS 69 138 14¢ 14 129 : “4 17 
Expenditures, totalf............__- lo 3, 722 2, 40% 3, 269 2, 847 2, 962 4, 20 ] 2, 515 3, 52% 742 
Interest on public debt._....___- do 1, 008 463 1 f 184 13¢ 1,611 271 134 6A 29 968 
Veterans A ministration... _. do 489 lf WN ARS 509 4 465 449 404) 42 4 443 
National defense and related activities? lo 1, 095 O46 4 1, 051 964 1, 007 GUS 1, 024 1, 149 1, 087 S ‘ P1.523 
All other expenditurest._......__. do___. 1, 136 298 sy 14 1, 190 1,315 1, 222 1, 269 766 1, 43 42 1, 04 808 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Series was changed on Apr 11 to 134 percent Treasury notes of March 1 954 and 1% percent Treasury notes of March 15, 19 
3 Data reflect a reduction of $1,746,000, representing net investments of wholly owned G rnment corm ret ns and agencies in public debt securities w! as expendi 
tures in July-October. o'For bond yields see p. 8-19. tRe' r 4 erages for 1939-48 the new basis are available upon request 
Revised to reflect yields on bills issued rather than on bill i I rable data for January 1947-November 1949 are available upon request 
Revisions for total budget expenditures (June 1948 dean iry 1949) are wn at bottom of p. S-14 of the April 1950 SuRVErY; those for national defense and al! other exp ture July 1948- 
‘ 1 bes I f 29 LO exclude nonconsumer single-payment loans; data prior to October 49 are available u n request 


February 1949), on p. S-17 of the September 1950 Survey »R 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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Debt, gr 
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257, 130 


245, 019 
221, 123 
33, 896 
2, 111 
29 

56, 910 
495 

4K 
23, 733 
2. 733 
4, 362 
1, 251 
114 
462 

4 

442 

6, 090 
44 

1, 549 
2, 047 

3, 492 
2, 952 
950 

» 520 
om 

1, 720 
1% 

21, 130 
1,874 
4s) 
li4 
144 

AQ, 280 
53, 652 
52. 879 
7, 397 
15, 921 
13, 779 
¥, 314 
2 a4 
1, 2s 
7 

10. 49 
o7s 

9. 501 
1, 04 
1, 102 
1,171 
2, 195 
4 
260 

1, 331 
Mf 

289 
a0 
133 
1% 

Be 

117 

42 

160 
339, 057 
132, 673 
37. 933 
&, 534 
17, 097 
83, 640 
59, 180 


Excludes holdings of the Federal National Mortgage 























January =" March April May | June 
= 
FINANCE—Continued 
256, 865 256, 368 255, 724 255, 718 256, 350 257, 357 
254,869 | 254, 406 253, 506 253, 516 254, 183 255, 209 
221,367 | 221, 535 221, 408 | 21,714 222, 315 222, 853 
33,502 | 32,871 | 32,098 | 31,802 31, 8€8 32, 356 
1, 997 1, 962 | 2, 218 | 2, 202 2, 167 2, 148 
27 27 24 22 20 20 
57, 108 | 57, 345 57, 446 57, 534 57, 576 57, 629 
707 581 524 4233 416 398 
618 418 510 413 454 456 
| 
24, 360 24,118 
| 13,350 12, 502 
| | 4, 851 3, 773 
} 1,324 1, 316 
113 113 
496, 515 
3 3 
328 451 
6, 101 6,116 
492 485 
| 1,867 2, 186 
2, 221 | 2,101 
3, 488 | 3, 483 
2, 932 | 2, 924 
801 | 923 
| | i 
2,801 | 2, 238 
| 21 | 18 
708 | 774 
2, 072 1, 446 
190 21 
21, 368 ‘ 21, 679 | 
1, 951 1, 998 2, 043 2,070} 2,105 2, ORS 
‘OO 507 516 | 524 542 518 
114 1] 112 | 112 | 110 110 
11] 110 110 111 | 11 110 
147 145 139 137 133 128 
1,012 1,0°0 1, 102 1, 125 1, 147 1, 156 
7 7 37 37 37 | 37 
| 
| 
| ' 
50, 781 60, 080 60, 382 | 60, 660 60, 973 61, 307 
53, 911 54, 252 54, 592 54,839 | 55,034 55, 311 | 
KS, 184 53, 445 53, 697 53, 936 54, 196 54, 476 
7,411 37, SRS 37, 687 37, 716 37, 674 37, 679 
15, 881 15, 853 15, 834 15, 790 15, 598 15, 383 
13, 743 3, 716 13, 684 13, 640 13, 453 13, 256 
9, 320 0.47 9, 503 9, 55 9, 638 | 9, 740 
2, 866 2, 877 ). 878 | 2, 906 2,914 2, 949 
9, 345 9, 386 9, 472 9, 468 9, 524 9, 607 
R52 704 687 | 689 719 | 794 
10. 691 10, 831 11,016} 11,181 11,379 11,611 | 
QN7 1, 006 l 020 | 1, 036 | 1,054 1, O71 
9. 704 0, 824 9, 996 | 10, 144 | 10, 325 10, 540 | 
1, 043 1, 952 1, 963 | 1, 972 1,933 1, 994 | 
1,113 1, 124 | 134 | 1,144 1, 159 1, 176 | 
1,17 1, 246 1, 210 1, 234 1, 283 1, 222 | 
j | | 
| 
i | | 
1,745 2.335 2, 413 | 2,171 2, 273 2, 280 | 
212 706 | 443 | 382 | 341 431 
402 433 490 | 445 479 431 
1, 131 1.196 1, 480 | 1,344 1, 453 | 1, 418 
RS 82 96 | RN gs O 
293 204 359 | 317 | 336 | 324 | 
29 253 307 | 277 | 293 | 292 | 
104 111 138 121 129 | 128 | 
124 136 166 159 179 168 
44 48 65 60 61 60 | 
95 105 35 120 132 134 | 
5 40 48 48 53 50 
111 127 165 154 72 165 | 
327,079 | 288, 708 358, 738 205.802 | 313.640 | 330,149 
132, 259 124, 549 142, 034 128, 731 137,941 | 133, 973 
46, 643 38, 750 48, 070 40, 216 41, 298 48, 117 
8, 960 7, 800 8, 354 7, 884 8, 440 8, 583 
25, 323 19, 434 21, 704 19, 888 21, 466 21, 568 
00, 422 47, 168 65, 460 46, 463 45, 139 57, 664 
53, 463 51, 007 63, 116 52, 620 59, 356 60, 244 


Association; this 


257, 541 
255, 403 
222, 884 
32, 518 
2, 138 


16 


57, 655 


417 
505 
2,113 
525 
109 
110 

25 

126 

1, 180 
36 

61, 679 
55, 675 
54, 811 
37, 781 
15, 366 
13, 242 
9, 806 
2, 045 
9, 661 
726 

11, 821 
1,0°5 
10, 736 
2 009 

1, 207 
1, 267 
2, 304 
515 
392 

1, 397 
6 
312 
264 
127 
175 

62 

125 

51 
165 
277, 771 
117, 588 
36, 949 
7, 462 
21, 183 
44, 147 
5O, 442 














257,874 | 257, 216 
255,764 | 254, 968 
223, 059 221, 572 
32, 705 33, 396 
2, 110 2, 247 
18 20 
57, 451 57, 473 
350 310 
537 475 
24, 102 
12, 769 
3, 684 
ieaieie 1, 387 
aneedie 113 
a 539 
emia 2 
jodngial 708 
saswen 6, 103 
—— 498 
aiteasetel 1, 739 
santndia 2, 112 
cauiaa 3, 478 
OS: 2, 931 
ssid 1,073 
heenietil 2, 097 
19 
1, 108 
970 
214 
21, 791 
2, 166 11,009 
535 | 518 
108 | 105 
110 | 111 
25 | 24 
125 118 
1, 227 197 
36 36 
61, 988 62, 370 
55, 909 56, 224 
55, 078 55, 381 
37, 731 7, 758 
15, 170 15. 045 
13, 011 12, 839 
9, 900 9, 043 
2, 961 2, 973 
9, 699 9, 797 
725 712 
12, 064 12, 302 
1, 099 1,110 
10, 965 11, 192 
2, 024 2, 036 
1, 216 1, 228 
1,317 1, 346 
2, 519 2, 384 
349 553 
393 391 
1, 777 1, 440 
117 | 89 
361 204 
346 | 302 
169 | 140 
239 | 177 
84 64 
185 | 135 
64 55 
212 183 
302, 338 280, 449 
131, 433 115, 933 
38, 190 35, 834 
8,658 | 8 542 | 
21, 000 19, 077 | 
45, 043 48, 456 | 
57,024 | 6&2 607 | 





256,937 | 257,077 | 256, 708 
254,731 | 254,887 | 254, 282 
221,191 | 221,156 | 220, 575 

33, 539 07 


25 


58, 027 58, 096 58, 248 
71 436 541 
497 448 509 




















1 997 1 899 1 893 
' 
515 426 | 436 
105 | 103 | 103 
111 108 108 
24 ‘233 23 
14 193 192 
36 36 36 
| 

62, 706 CJ a 
56, 334 tf eee 
55, 669 56, 983 |.......... 
37. 548 Sp OEP Bcncscocerh 
14, 687 BA O86 Nictccccun 
12, 502 i”! Ree 

10, 04 10, 092 |... 

2, 988 f 2 Sewensene. 
9, 831 YY | ae: 
848 | aero 
12, 570 YY eae 
1, 125 4 | eeeepen 
11, 445 4 § Daeeaoaen 
2, 047 ft 6 . 
1, 244 tS Ces 
1, 412 i, 429 |_. a 
2, 570 2, 689 2, O54 

7 881 1, 142 
475 432 370 

1, 395 1, 356 | 1, 442 
95 95 | 4 

320 333 | 323 
209 293 300 
128 120 146 
162 147 162 

65 60 56 

121 ill 129 

48 47 59 

158 150 174 
304, 642 305, 847 | nddain 
141,539 | 136, 412 }.......... 
40, 944 Saale 
8, 282 4 Yee 
21.056 | 21, 253 |__.... nal 
42,439} 43,378 /.......... 
50,362} 55,930 |........ - 


agency was transferred to the Housing and Home Finance Agency on Sept. 7, 1950. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ea | ms j j j j : 
Decem- | Febru- | ee a 
January March | April May June July August — October em Decem- 
, ' ber ber 


1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey hae anuary en 
. | ‘J 
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LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Association of America 
Premium income (39 cos.), total... . thous. of dol 653,742 | 483,248 | 469,517,| 558,510 | 420,371 | 474,305 | 539,208 | 442,303/ 447.978 | 476.122 4524 191. 850 
33, 12% 39, 823 38, 584 34, 505 43, 025 SS, 70 16, 54 13, 81M 
52, 132 72, 477 67, 160 54. R65 ik G48 { 64 ‘ 
38, 311 39, 351 35, 432 42,113 7 : 
70, 648 75, 220 61, 966 6 l 7 s, 64, 92 ‘ Q4 


f 
273, 391 313, 576 243, 240 271, 962 283, 197 245 282, 668 


Accident and health. ____.___. ) 
4 th ae ) 

re do 2 l 
i Ss 1¢ 14 72, 42! 66, 61 
ee am do 346, 914 248, 208 271, RR 328 G03 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


R49 





“ ogy silver: 


ag stock, U.S mil fdo 

Net release from earmark § thous. of dol 59, 39! f ‘ Or 

Gold exports. ___- i 10, 111 7, 22 $119 4, 338 

Gold imports. - i 8 697 1) a’ one » con r 

Production, reported monthly totalt i 63, 65 64, 007 f 66, 407 63, 247 65, 885 
——- ree biindesinbiw ed 3 TRI 6. 456 615 


Pwo 
a 
x 
z 
t 


Silver: 
do {7 11 62 70 1, 219 375 425 " Yr » 244 


Price at New York..__________dol. per fine oz . 733 
Production: 
| thous. of fine oz 1, 718 1, 19 RF 768 154 1, 751 1, 968 2. 2K 2 978 6 
“ia one ) ‘ J 70K : si 4 RW 4 400 , 3x 4 (uM ‘ 
United States _- ‘ ( 3, 19 2, 965 1 72 4, 224 3 BOK 2 66! 102 ; 
Money supply: 
Currency in circulation il. of dol 27, 6 6, 941 68 7, 042 27, 048 27, 090 27, 156 27, 010 27. 120 F r 
Deposits, adjusted, all banks, and currency out- F 
side banks, totalO i 101 173, ( 72 72, 404 1, 4M l 6x 2 4K 173. 7 P17 WO | © 174. ROK . " 4 212 wy) 
Currency outside banks 25, 415 4, 5OE ; 4, 60K 24, Gin M4, TOK 5 18 24.400 | » 24 50x p24 FN ‘ RO) nn 
Deposits, adjusted, total, including U. 8. de- : . 
posits© - ..__- . mil l 147, 615 48, 4 17, TOM 146, SOK 147, OOK 147. 700 148, 580 | 149.500 |» 1 ww) | ws , nn 
Demand deposits, adjusted, excl. U. S__d 85, 7 RH, 400 84, 50K 83, 20 84. 30K R5. 00K 85. 4 p RH. FAK > 87. 40M p RS 80" ai — 2’ Onn 
Time deposits, incl. postal savings i 58, 61¢ 58, 70 : ‘ 59, 30 5 ( 5 59 7 » 59. 40K P5o 1 ; . 5” ann a 
Turn-over of demand deposits, except interbank and 
U. 8. Government, annual rate: 
New York City ratio of debits to deposits 32. 5 28. f 29 9. 4 9.7 0.7 30.7 31 . 8 
Other leading cities lo 2 8.9 19.3 19.4 19. 2 20. 2 20.3 19.9 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 


Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserv: 
Profits after taxes, total (200 cos.) mil. of dol 76 R04 1 048 >) 0 
Durable goods, total (106 cos.) do 24 - | 
Primary metals and products (39 cos.) __« 10 187 , 
Machinery (27 cos.) } R9 ‘ 
Automobiles and equipment (15 cos i 2M 15 ’ 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos i 342 8 a4 
Food and kindred products (28 c dc 64 17 . - 
Chemicals and allied products (26 cos 1 j 1 ‘ : 
Petroleum refining (14 cos.) 87 >F 
Dividends, total (200 cos.) i 62: 387 9 
Durabie goods (106 cos.) : 10) “- 
Nondurable goods (94 cos.) 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (F* Res.) 9 
nil 30 212 


of dol 19 
§ 


do 24 16 


Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S 23 
SECURITIES ISSUED | 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle: | 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new | 
capital and refunding)... . mil. of dol 731 1, 185 160 700 1,061 | 1, 285 579 795 4 794 
New capital, total.___.. : 10 5 7 7 769 5A 771 | 555 - P 
Domestic, total..........._- io 5 817 708 750 520 770 019 505 529 | fis At 
Corporate ; ee stats 0 315 553 { 365 | 327 427 5OR 292 263 7 
Federal agencies_ Duncan aided do { 0) 1 | 23 39 | 1s 8 0} 14 
ee, State, etc. __._- lo 19 233 55 36 170 304 334 | 204 265 O77 18 
Refunding, a a ae | 21 
Domest ¢, ~tusmeannenegenenenennnnn do 21 26: ¢ ! 2 75 
CNN ranrincecnncce do 105 If 89 237 276 | 21 134 
Federal agencies.................... do | 5 59 7 5 5 , 
Municipal, State, ete._____ do | 57 I f 
Securities and Exchange Commission:t } 
Estimated gross proceeds, total_- do 1, 842 » ( 1, 866 | 1. 300 | 1. 678 2 311 | 1. 228 | 1, 544 | 1 248 939 1 288 1 499 
By type of security: eta 
onds and notes, total. ____ do 1, 684 1, 984 57 1,772 1, 103 
TE do 16 5 200 452 293 520 813 241 | 352 ’ 
Common stock.......______- do 12 44 47 64 136 76 160 47 18 1 £3 "9 5 
Preferred stock............._.__. do 3 7/ ; 30 ; | ; Q 4 ; 
By type of issuer: | | 
a do | 574 614 259 547 | 490 | 669 | 1, 069 15 | 4 
emutecturing®............. do 32 } 50 36 I 
Pune wlleyy.............. : do 305 212 118 210 239 | 317 566 48 2K 1A ' 
Railroad 31 108 31 69 75 13 42 17 "19 72 


do 31 WS 


H= 
; 
SMwoée 
= 
t> 
* 
x 


w do & 


A 
— 
x 
i 
= 


Alf 519 3 553 
l 148 


Communication®...._._ __ do { 206 18 23 1 2 7 
Real estate and financial. __. do 5 2 7 32 129 31 39 28 43 13 
Noncorporate, total_____- = --do 1, 268 1, 484 1,3 1, 320 810 913 1, 137 832 1 419 039 946 
U. 8. Government._______- do 1, 011 1,118 586 634 689 882 706 773 531 f eal 
State and municipal __- do 255 235 5A 366 176 319 359 205 299 279 " 1g9 184 166 


sevens. : atiiiuere, | Less than $500,000 
r increase in earmarked gold (—). tRevisions for January-May 1948 for United States and total gold production are shown in the At { SURVEY I t ; 
ri ‘ yh ” : in the August 1449 Survey, p. S-18. Revisions for 1948- 
April 1949 for securities issued (SEC data) are available upon request OU.S Government deposits at Federal Reserve banks are not included. 
*New series. Data on profits and « dividends cover large m snufacturing Corporat ons (total assets end of 1946, $10,000,000 and over ; Quarterly averages for 1939-48 and quarterly data for 
1946-March 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the June 1950 SurveY. Data on securities issued for m snufacturing and communication for January 1948-May 1949 are available upon request 
? Revisions for 1946-48 are available upon request. tRevised series. Data (covering electric, gas, and water com panies) are available beginning January 1948 ‘ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 ’ « 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the omen. | Fe = | | | g ' eee . 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — January E —y March April | May June July August ~— October — se 
FINANCE—Continued 
- = ; 2 f | | | | 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued | | | | 
Securit Exchange Comn ion{—Continued } | | 
New I irity issu¢ } 
Est t proceeds. total mil. of dol 565 605 255 538 480 658 | 1, 055 311 402 408 | 508 | 324 546 
Pr l { proces ! | | | 
New ney, total do 331 453 190 371 | 344 306 | 625 | 211 225 | 306 274 | 228 376 
Plant and equipment do 223 405 130 242 | 295 | 212 451 | 131 189 | 248 224 | 168 269 
Working capital do 108 48 60 129 | 49 94 | 174 | I 6 58 50 60 107 
Ret nt of debt and stock, total__do 151 104 46 150 | 126 | 341 | 381 | 40 14 64 215 ’ 85 145 
| i debt do 111 9 | 30 138 | 36 | 164 | 311 19 | 132 28 61 54 72 
Other debt do 37 53 13 11 | 76 | 137 | 65 | 20 | 17 32 127 18 71 
Py red stock do 2 12 3 | 1 | 14 40 | 5 ( 6 5 27 13 2 
Other ‘ do 83 48 18 17 | Y 11 | 49 | 60 | 3 37 19 il 25 
Proposed uses by major group: 
i edinas ; aon in 63 31 63 | 49 34 186 169 68 | 42 70 177 88 146 
. do 40 27 47 | 38 24 a0 109 HT) 20 43 63 59 113 
| nt of debt and stock do 10 3 14 11 7 103 52 16 9 22 113 25 26 
Pul ty. total? do 200 208 116 206 234 312 560 47 227 165 212 167 175 
New ‘ do 13¢ 148 s4 130 189 11! 370 34 115 147 148 119 155 
R ment of debt and stock do 102 0) 32 67 44 199 175 13 111 1] 48 47 20 
R i, total do 31 93 13 107 31 69 74 13 42 17 19 19 73 
New ey do 27 27 | 13 | 85 7 39 15 13 38 17 19 19 16 
; {debt and stock do 4 tit 0 2 4 0) 40 0 4 0 0 0 56 
( 1° do 4 05 | 18 23 13 64 24 6 7 22 7 4 
do 4 m2 | 18 22 1 3 21 6 5 14 4 3 
f dole i stock do 0 | 0 l 60 ( 3 8 2 1 
| , , il do 8 2 2 132 “ I 27 0 39 28 43 21 32 
d “() ( 11 7 29 27 92 2 29 1 17 5 18 
ta k do ( | ) 61 l a5 ! 14 5 23 | 2 ba) 
State and : 1es (Bond Buyer 
1 thous. of dol 954. T07 248, 17¢ 58, R30 i, 72¢ 184, 192 345, 150 361, 02 206, R55 322. 795 290, 006 229, 427 | * 394, 581 162, 191 
St i 126, 144 178, 972 167,048 | 100,279 114, O88 119, 129 79, 256 136, 896 172. 489 39, 798 123, 887 | ° 202, 771 175, 770 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
fon mil. of bu 108 154 3 140 142 190 154 167 132 143 132 243 227 
Whea i 284 237 230 a4 | 342 387 370 | 518 336 275 253 317 391 
SECURITY MARKETS | 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members 
(Carrying Margin Accounts) | 
Ca if dol 30" | 314 2 397 
Cc do RS] 1 953 1, 018 1, OR4 1, 175 1, 256 1, 208 1, 231 1, 284 1, 351 1, 360 1, 356 
Cu lo 633 669 HOY 606 | 678 657 673 | 712 720 738 771 796 890 
M 523 443 522 579 619 | 750 | 827 755 752 751 759 774 745 
Bonds | | | | | 
Pr | | | | 
4 ! N. ¥. 8. E | 
t dollars 102. 43 102. 11 101. 95 101. 78 101. 53 101. 43 | 100. 94 101. 2 101, 33 101. 06 100.83 | 100.82 100. 93 
Dor " do 102. 89 102. 5 102. 38 102. 20 | 101. 94 101. 84 101. 37 101. 72 101, 79 101. 52 101. 27 101. 30 101. 45 
For do 73. 70 74. 4 74. 80 75. 48 75.81 | 75.89] 73.92 71.71 72. 56 74. 05 73. 37 71.88 | 70.41 
Sta ‘ ; stior | | 
] istria tility, ar railroad (Al4 ues | | | | 
; is)* iol. per $100 bond 122. 5 122.7 122. 7 122.7 122. 5 122.1 122.0 121. 5 122. 1 121.7 121.1 121.1 | 121.1 
D 52 i 1¢ 130.3 131.3 131.7 131.5 131.2 131. 5 131.0 131.1 134.8 135. 2 136. 4 137.0 | 137.4 
"a zal " 104. 36 104. 16 103. 62 103. 24 162. 87 102. 73 102. 42 102. 24 102. 28 101. 90 101.64 | 101.69; 101.53 
Sal | | | 
1 S ¢ ment be 1 | | 
Allr nar | 
uf P ¥ thous. of do 84, 642 107, 958 67, 512 RS, 404 77, 91 84,941 | 100,444 | 106,848 82, 962 68, 654 77,833 | 76,914 97, 580 
do 111, 120 144, O88 84, 930 116, 471 97,114 96, 720 113,114 | 132,672 100, 627 84, 250 93, 748 | 94, 709 120, 019 
| | 
New k wk Exchanges } 
Market value do 80, 274 103, 400 63, 443 84, 757 75,161 | 82,036 97, 466 103, 389 80, 536 65, 795 74,681 | 74,646 95, 099 
Fa do 105, 909 138,310 | 78, 760 111,305 | 93,378 92,926 | 109,088 | 128, 381 97, 044 80, 272 90, 132 91,786 | 116, 476 
New York k Exchange, exclusive of stopped | 
e, totals thous. of dol 99,080 | 119, 727 68, 487 98, 704 85,117 | 82,347 | 105,474 | 113,040 80, 583 76, 484 83, 982 87,260 | 111, 222 
I 3 r nt do 22 25 72 l 24 | 14 10 | 37 12 12 1, 636 13 pA} 
Other t S. Government, total§ do 99, 058 119, 702 68, 415 98, 703 85, 093 82,333 | 105,464] 113,003 &), 571 76, 472 82, 346 87, 247 111, 199 
Domest do 91, 063 108, 323 59, 215 87, 246 76, 453 75, 038 97, 132 105, 879 74, BAS 68, 717 74, 340 78, 641 101, 824 
For do 7, 938 11, 280 9, 161 11, 420 8, 616 | 7, 261 8, 262 7, 044 5, 688 7, 740 7, 981 8, 602 9, 355 
Valu nN. Y. 8. F 
M arket value, total, all issues§ mil. of dol 128, 464 128, 021 127, 777 125, 846 125,497 | 125,353 124, 633 125, 209 125, 257 118, 861 118, 417 118, 507 115, 952 
Domest do 126, 755 126, 290 126, 054 124, 116 123,766 | 123, 633 122, 957 123, 581 123, 607 117, 158 116, 802 116, 870 114, 347 
Foreigt do 1, 452 1, 475 1, 469 1, 476 1,477 1, 466 1, 421 1,375 1, 396 1, 451 1, 362 | 1, 385 1,354 
Face value, total, all issues§$ do 125, 410 125, 373 125, 332 123, 645 123, 610 123, 581 123, 471 123, 660 123, 612 117, 618 117,441 | 117, 544 114, 889 
Domest do 123, 190 123, 142 123, 119 121, 440 121, 411 121, 400 121, 208 121, 493 121, 437 115, 409 115,334 | 115, 367 112, 716 
Foreig do 1, 970 1, O81 1, 963 1, 955 1, 949 1, 931 1, 923 1,917 1,924 1, 959 1, 857 1, 927 1,923 
Yie | 
Domest rporate (Moody's percent 2. 86 2.83 283 2. 84 2. 84 2. 86 2. 87 2.90 | 2. 85 2. 86 2. 88 2. 88 2. 88 
Byr | 
Aas do 2. 58 2. 57 2.58 2.58 2. 0 2.61 | 2. 62 2. 65 | 2. 61 2. 64 2. 67 2. 67 2. 67 
" de 2 67 2. 65 2. 65 2. 66 2. 66 2. 69 | 2. 69 2.72 | 2. 67 2.71 2.72 2.72 2.73 
A do 2. 89 2. 85 2. 86 2. 86 2. 86 | 2.88 | 2.90 2. 92 | 2. 87 2. 88 2.91 | 2. 92 2. 91 
Baa do 3.31 3. 24 3. 24 3. 24 3.23 3. 25 3. 28 3.32 3. 23 3. 21 3. 22 3. 22 3. 20 
By grour | | | 
Industria do 2.65 2.63 2.43 2. 64 2. 64 | 2. 65 | 2. 66 | 2. 69 2. 06 2. 68 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Public utility do 2.79 2.79 2.78 2.78 2.79 2. 81 2.81 | 2.83 2. 80 | 2.84 2. 85 2. 86 | 2. 87 
tailroad .__ do 3.14 3. 07 3. 08 3. 08 3.08 3.12 3.15 3.19 3.08 3.07 3. 09 3. 08 3. 07 
Domestic municipa 
Bond Buver (20 cities do 2. 08 2.05 2.02 2.01 2. 03 1.99 2.00 1.85 1, 83 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.70 
Standard and Poor's Corp. (15 bonds) do 2.13 2. 08 2. 06 2.07 2. 08 2.07 2.09 2.09 1.90 1,88 1. 82 | 1.79 | 1.77 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 2.19 2. 20 2. 24 2.27 2. 30 2.31 2. 33 2.34 2.33 | 2. 36 | 2.38 | 2.38 | 2. 39 
’ Revised Less than $500,000. 
tRevisi for 1948-April 1949 are available upon request. ; 
*New ser For 8. E. C. data, see corresponding note on p. 8-18. Bond prices are averages of weekly data for high-grade corporate issues; monthly data beginning 1900 are available upon 
request 
tRevised series. See corresponding note on p. 8-18. . ; ' ’ 
i value figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price 
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SECURITY MARK ETS—Continued 
Stocks 





Cash dividend payments publicly re ported 
Total dividend payments__ nil. of dol 
Finance. : 
Manufacturing___..--__- potea 
Mining 
Public utilities: 
Communications... ---.-- 
Heat, light, and power. jae 
Railroad 
Trade 


Miscellaneous. 

Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earni 
common stocks (Moody’s): 

Dividends per share, annua! rate 


(200 stocks) 
set 


Industrial (125 stocks) ___. dk 
Public utility (24 stocks) t__ do 
Railroad (25 stocks) __ 29 lo 
Bank (15 stocks) _. PS do 
Insmrance (10 stocks) _. 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks 
Industrial (125 stocks) : 
Public utility (24 stocks) t 
Railroad (25 stocks)__-......_- do 


Yield (200 stocks) _-.__- ‘ 
Industria] (125 stocks)____.___- di 
Public utility (24 stocks) t._-.--- de 
Railroad (25 stocks). pieeiead io 
Bank (15 stocks) - do 
Insurance (10 stocks) _. i 

Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarterly 
Industria] (125 stocks) liars 
Public utility (24 stocks) t i 
Raijroad (25 stocks). 

Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) percent 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) dol. per shar 
Industria] (30 stocks). __- 

Public utility (15 stocks). 
Railroad (20 stocks)__--- 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad:§ 

Combined index (416 stocks 
Industrial, total (365 stocks 
Capita] goods (121 stocks 
Consumers’ goods (182 stock 
Public utility (31 stocks) 
Railroad (20 stocks). 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks) 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stock 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commi 
Tota] on all mg e echanges: 
Market value_. 
Shares sojd_ 
On New York Stock Exchange 
Market value__ 
Shares sold__-. 
Exclusive of odd lot and 
(N Times) u 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exc ine 
Market value, al! listed shares n 
Number of shares listed . 


11 hich-erade 


stopp | 


1 of dol 





1949 


ber 


Ww 


la Dd 


SURVEY OF 


Decem 
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INTERNATIONAL 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 

Exports of goods and services, total] mil, of do] 3, 5OF 
Merchandise, adjusted _- ce 2, 664 
Income on investments abroad.____- do 359 
Other services_. 7 do 483 

Imports of goods and services, total do 2, 401 
Merchandise, adjusted _- de 1, 83¢ 
Income on foreign investments in U. lo 92 
Other services___.--- ; do 479 

Balance on goods and services_. do +1, 10 

Unilateral] transfers (net), total_- do 1, 212 
EE Ese a a do 138 
Government _...-.__. ee do 1, 074 

U. 8. long- and short-term enpttat' (net), total.do 24 
=~ (iaeeeeeiaae do 157 
Government. ._____- we ae do 67 

Foreign long- and short-term capital (net do 4-225 

Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. 8. gold stock 

mil. of dol +165 

Errors and omissions... .........- do —59 

* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 As reported. The retroact 
Revised series. Data for American Tel ke pi and Telegra 


Num ber of stocks represents number currently used; 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
ome ——ss— ) 
FOREIGN TRADE? | | | | 
| | } | 
Indexes | | | 
Exp handise:4 7 , } 
Qu 1936-38 = 100 214 168 | 176 199 187 | es 203 178 174 | 201 196 GRE Bice ckciesns 
ral do | 354 301 312 351 327 | 335 355 313 308 | 368 366 GaP leteseecess 
1; do 179 179 | 177 176 175 173 175 176 177 183 187 | sare oo 
Imyx nq | 
r—- ‘ do 133 138 129 143 | 123 | 141 | 143 143 | 161 156 170 _,; a 
Value do 289 304 288 322 279 | 319 | 331 343 399 | 401 445 410 aii 
Init do 217 220 223 225 | 227 | 226 | 232 240 247 257 263 GUE Lebepveence 
Agricul uantity 
Expor il | | 
_< 7 1924-29 = 100 116 89 98 103 | Os 89 | 103 69 78 88 . 80 OO Fetes cccees 
Ad do | 93 85 113 116 | 124 | 122 157 104 | 109 73 58 T Téécoeqse 
[Tot ton | 
ty do 136 100 103 110 126 | 102 102 a! 101 120 116 , ea 
s do 122 104 124 125 | 150 | 120 124 125 109 98 r 90  y, He 
Imr ption | | 
tT do lll 112 } 109 114 104 103 108 113 134 122 126 _ } ae 
Ad do 108 105 | 105 101 98 105 118 126 146 128 127 114 }.....-.20- 
Shipping Weight 
Wate oe e ; : 
Ex expor hous. of long tons 3, 815 2, 628 | 2, 676 3,012 4, 430 5, 519 5, 586 5, ORS 1 §, 457 1 5,813 5,663 |... | 
Ge do 6, 058 6, 654 | 5, 289 7, 196 6, 432 6, 962 7, 496 6, 883 ’ 7,041 7, 468 8, 264 eee een 
| 
| 
Value 
| 
Fx total il. of dol 44 743 770 sO4 806 828 876 1774 1761 1911 1904 r1 981 11,063 
By 
Afr thous. of dol 47, 651 24.253 | 31, 463 28,177 29, 582 29, 625 36, 379 28, 770 22, 608 26, 276 32, 390 28, 605 
4 do 197, 009 144,529 | 148, 683 168, 631 131, 977 151, 231 152, 978 119, 151 124, 892 134, 846 120, 197 148, 375 | . 
Fu do $25, OO 237,259 | 269, 926 285, 965 262, 746 239, 867 278, 195 175, 05 184, 146 246, 642 240, 155 Gis Gat Beat ccccese 
NN Ar ‘ do 145, 007 128, 348 12), 199 148, 312 164, 647 191, 366 174, 27 165, 653 | 160, 718 179, 927 200. 238 196. 455 > oo 
> Ar : do 119. O11 116, 416 99, 885 125, 191 111, 127 109, 235 108, 582 115, 182 | 114, 646 140, 996 122, 355 SEG iciocowenee 
do 110, 359 92, 440 99, 383 107, 800 106, 340 106, 542 125, 648 100,712 | 109,076 124, 163 113, 676 SEVER Tepencecene 
Tot untries 
Afr | 
} do 2, 758 2, 338 2, 160 1, 703 2, 764 3,411 2, 513 | 3,315 1, 680 2, 442 2, 359 Fo . 
Ur : do 18, 727 6, 847 8, 566 9,187 | 11,816 12, 189 16, 654 | 9, 170 9, 803 9, 695 8, 345 Wee Eeocecotscs 
Asia 
At New Guinea do 13,3 10, 157 &, 024 10 10, 437 6, 906 12, 151 5, 986 6, 646 8, 880 7, 392 4 a 
Rr do 2, 037 1, 267 1, 681 l 1, 424 1, 586 1, 980 1, 703 | 1, 369 2, 135 2, 053 2. 441 . . 
Cc} do 2 , 400 8, 199 4 R38 5OY 4, 096 2. 057 | &, 902 1,004 971 4 3a 
I do 17, 431 16, 7S¢ 20,413 4 18, 100 31, 473 25, 003 17, 485 11, 922 11, 491 15, 552 4 y 
Jar do 8,811 33, 572 049 29 28, 030 34, 872 33, 407 33,552 | 32,988 46, 301 36, 569 ERY Beccchdeese 
I do 12. 082 9. 608 6, 382 th 7,611 &, 148 522 3, 518 | 4,001 6, 468 5, 887 S Se ee 
Re ¢ do 41, 425 19, 569 17,314 y 4 23, 842 22, 184 22, 193 17, 151 16, 500 16, 990 | 16, 508 19. GSS oo 
} 17 
Fy do 0, 719 346, 889 41, 069 4, 370 20, 060 25, 690 14, 198 14,119 24, 890 30, 006 DE GE Fesddoce - 
or do | * 61, 5l¢ 34, 028 32, 208 2, 157 36, 809 38, 222 2, 135 25, 825 | 42, 256 | 33. 471 39, 979 
Ita do | 37,617 27, 503 31, 322 31, 337 39, 685 34, 357 17, 662 18,479 | 23, 224 22, 009 ‘| baa 
ty t Republics do | 122 13 120 38 292 77 9 | 25 | 3 16 | Soe 
Ur do | 54,873 29, 134 56, 398 54, 683 49, 899 29, 284 23,920; 41,598 59, 375 58, 266 | |} 
N Ar | | 
Car land Labrador. do 145, 002 128, 346 120, 192 148, 307 164, 636 191, 302 165, 623 160, 715 179, 909 | ft j aaa 
Lat total do 214. 939 198, 02 188, 800 215, 20 206, 069 205, 748 199, 073 213, 742 253, 904 | 203, 412 oo 
4 do &, 730 10, 67¢ 15, 588 11, 551 10, 344 11, 818 8, 963 | 11, 600 10, 506 | 14, 624 > 
| do 18, O54 18, 42¢ 19, 468 22, 753 22, 670 21, 862 27,931 | 33,702 39, 524 | 44, 766 |.......- 
( d 12, 608 6, 823 | 6, 264 6,712 5, 763 6, 096 | 4, 333 4, 785 4, 235 GIGS Bedcances 
‘ ac 16, 403 14, 261 13,9 17, 303 22, 755 23, 612 20, 580 17, 004 18, 621 > aa 
( do 38, 248 32, 622 27, 336 43, 837 32, 9&3 31, 243 38, 204 41,116 53, 143 GE Fae Bidktacocece 
M do BR, 37 41,314 | 34. 6W0 39, 463 36, 75) 36, 2 39, 645 40, 307 47, 104 56, 015 Sacve 
\ do 6, 721 30, 866 | 2 125 6, 112 32, 731 30, 286 26, 202 30, 505 34, 923 36, 779 | .....-.... 
Ex ta mil. of dol i) 734 761 855 797 816 865 763 | 750 898 | 892 r 1969 11,050 
By | | 
( t of dol 171, 488 121 3 143, 523 165, 109 145. 814 168, 175 192, 497 107, 258 | 141, 612 75, 627 164, 432 173, 568 ne 
( lo 91, 834 66, 604 68, 450 64. 465 66, 313 55, 047 58, 312 54,151 57,054 | 59,845) 66,010 71. 753 | n 
M 7 1 beverages. di r 63, 389 48, 343 44, 576 47, 155 52, 462 48, 192 50, 374 55. 531 43,406 | 57, 143 53,159] 53, 544 | 
-? do 102, 160 77, 806 87 9 91, O52 87, 206 90, 254 93, 561 83, 907 | 84,602 | 102,954 | 97, 782 4} 
F do ’ 506,403 | 420, 000 417, 039 487, 043 445, 270 454,542 | 470,115 462,282 | 423,648 | 501,967 | 510,286 | 559,835 |_......... 
By] ' | 
4 do 300, 349 224, 326 246,395 | 258, 477 233, 022 233. 966 262,434 | 177, 666 201, 055 253, 460 233, 703 BOB. CED Ticwcsedise 
( ‘ do 106. O50 84, O67 105, 389 111, 492 | 78. 675 90. 277 127, 948 46, 058 65, 954 75, 704 | 60, 389 fk f eer a 
} parat ? do 14, 893 10, 107 15, 757 14, 523 13, 909 14, 495 16. 377 13, 756 12, 899 18, 382 17, 484 DG, UES fesctvtncne 
G do 104, S6¥ 80, 42 70. 153 66, 517 69, 218 54, O88 60, O15 70. 734 62,074 | 71,994 72, 025 5, 2 ae 
I do 14, 322 10, 436 13, G84 15, 368 10, 463 10, 036 12, 732 11, 581 13, 120 | 12, 880 | 14, 013 12, 840 | bbuccudebe 
ts, total do 634, 926 510. 040 514, 61 06, 345 564, 043 582, 265 602, 425 | 85, 464 549,267 | 644,076 | 657, 966 700, 692 |... 2 
\ d 10, 954 11, 386 14, 653 12, 457 7, 987 9, 150 9, 854 3. 103 | 1,781 | 3, 821 2, 480 2, 672 
A rs od 42,147 44. 839 47, 409 419, 646 46,671 | 55,049 68, 756 62. 927 62,482 | 62,175 59,045 71,390 |.. 
‘ : , tec" do 66. 678 49. 627 2 631 r 61. 505 60,220 | + 60.954 | 65, 181 53, 407 57,396 | 65,713 61, 457 FO, BSD Teesece 
( ‘ do 9, 200 4.717 8. 130 7, 215 6, 580 5 525 4, 623 4, 075 5, 293 5, 339 5, 497 i | eee 
I do 48, 907 41, 467 40, 434 39, ROS 39,148 | * 40, 639 47, 942 4, 189 34,826 | 38,021 36, 405 39, 879 |.... 
M do 203, 073 162, 072 159, 887 194, 659 175, 749 173, 933 176, 116 197, 939 160, 302 197, 002 203,048 | 219, O88 | bkdeoe 
do 80S 6, 527 7, 923 10, 669 10, 933 10, 759 10, 022 9, 696 10, 894 8, 801 5, O84 | ¥, GES Botectis 
*§ dk 3, 410 22, S580 21 7 24, 224 21. 926 22, 773 19, 921 20. 411 18, 227 16, 370 15, 272 | 19, 545 |.... 
dk 7, 097 27 0, 818 6, 905 31, 420 29, 605 33. 461 7, 215 26, GSO 34,012 33, 148 38, 500 |....- 
de 17, 008 13, 6 l 3 20, 743 17, 374 17, 037 16, 729 15, 484 12, 858 19, 604 19, 690 _t jj) = 
do 90. AGF 71.0 67. 236 81. 407 74, 543 75, 382 77, 433 73, 031 r 50, 574 75, 882 74, 544 | yf ea “ 
| do 40, 497 32, 6 37, 329 35, 451 r 40, 143 41, 002 39, O58 39, 898 3S, 144 45, 665 47, 304  & | ee ee 
do 49, 652 33, ¢ 33, 128 44, 638 44, 701 41, 742 ° 44,177 32, 052 38, 983 45, 123 51, 414 GB, 946 Jecsccece ° 
ind various component items include MDAP shipments as follows (mil. of dol.): July-December 1950, respectively—47.0; 21.4; 31.2; 52.4; 53.9; 76.3. 
Be ed necial category”’ exports, although included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade and from area and country dats. 
I 1S [x isi 7 and 1948 have been made publ m of the 1949 STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT) in most of the foreign-trade items and there will be further changes 
it n ed by the Pureau of the Census; moreover, the revaluation of tin imports and the transfer of certain “relief and charity” food items from the nonagricul- 
x It il group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942 Revisions will be shown later 
q] with the October 1950 SURVEY Data prior to August 1949 will be shown later 
, M8 } heen adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications. Unpublished revisions (January-July 1948) are available upon request. 
x exports not shown separately for security reasons 


vailable prior to 1948 


included with agricultural machinery. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





FOREIGN TRADE $—Continued | 
Value—Continued 


General imports, total__- thous. of dol 604, 821 
By graphic regions: 
| do | 34, 4 
Asia and Oceania. ----.-..-...--- do | 106, 796 
RS do r 81, 088 
Northern North America do 145, 32 
Southern North America. _.__- do 69, 699 
South America. ___-. [oi P do 167, 506 
By — countries: | 
Afr a 
Egy EE OE ee ae do | 404 
Union of South Africa bale do | 12, 206 
Asia and Oceania | 
Australi including New Guinea dc | 11,6 
British Malaya. do 12, 67 
A aa i 
India and Pakistan___..____. do 
_ ara ae ke do ) 
Indonesia _____-- io 21 
Republic of the Philippines do |} 10,17 
Europe: 
RE es do 
0 Eee ‘ do 
i tiiathdnddodniios dc , 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do 1, 704 
United Kingdom __. do 21, 20: 


North and South America: 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrad 


10Uus f dol 
] 101 


— 


Latin-American ~seseoeemmmaad total 
Argemtime............. do 
eT > do 


ETS do 8, 933 


(“ass SEPT 
EN ee do 12, 5& 
Mexico 3, 47 





Imports for consumption, total. ____. do 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials_____-- i 162, 


Crude foodstuffs. i 152, 625 


Manufactured foodstuffs and beverage 

Semimanufactures 

Finished manufactures... ____..- 

By principal commodities: 

Agricultural products, total _-. 
ie : 
Hides and skins_____ i 47 
Rubber, crude, including guayule i 22, ¢ 
Silk, unmanufactured d 
Sugar - 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured i 2fi, 

Nonagricultural products, total 3] 
Furs and manufactures 
Nonferrous ores, metals, 

total _. 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactures ) 19, 15 
Tin, including ore i 7 

Paper base stocks i 20 
Newsprint. . d 3 
Petroleum and products 


and manufac 
thous. of dol hoy Or 








TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
Operations on scheduled airlines: 


iles flown, revenue. thousand 26, 014 


Express and freight carried hort tor 22 
Express and freight ton-miles flown _ thousand 1 
Mail ton-miles flown. 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue 


Express Operations 


Operating revenues. 
Operating income 


Lecal Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate_ cent 

Passengers carried, revenue. rm r1,2 

Operating revenuest___ thous. « 4, 71 
Class I Steam Railways 


Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):¢ 
co. EE : 


Forest products : 
Grain and grain ee 
gn 


Mevcadindisa, a9 Tee 
Miscellaneous. 


* Revised. 4 Deficit. 
§See note marked “‘t’’ on 


p.8-21. tR 
t 


o'Data for December 1949 and March, June, Sept« 
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284 Cun 4¢ 664, 355 583, 196 658. 771 685, 328 708. 840 
138 49, 253 46, 963 28, 657 37, 447 33, 352 
661 115, 253 125, 544 139, 713 137, 613 150, 439 
254 79, 389 18, 253 82, 909 04, 504 103, 287 
10 125, 7 149, 940 132, 310 167, 645 163, 136 
029 SY, 4 lll aoe 81, 569 95, 852 306 4.616 
990 14 4 131, 8 118, 131 125, 612 133, 993 164, 010 
00) ) 7 0, GOR 5G 2 202 304 
40) 11, 727 8, 292 11, 000 11, 878 8,773 
tt 1 7.574 11, 0OR l 4s 7, 421 
22 19, 854 1, 485 7, 588 21,771 25, 51 yA 
55 4 10, 182 4, O55 7 il, l 
7 2 2H, 38 26, 644 20, 355 22, 418 22. 002 
7 { 11, 859 10, 068 17, 152 15, 580 13, 759 
704 ny ow 0 7. ORS 13, 505 10, 285 
04 4,175 16, 268 19, 362 21. 589 0, 42 l 393 
404 7 8, 092 6, 002 6, 542 7, 70. 8, 202 
5A. 4 1 7 6, Of 4, 897 6,17 6, 268 
21 2 1, 554 7, 334 TOR 7, 182 6, 590 
448 1,57 44/ 2, 827 § 7 4, 300 
204 7, 689 20, 99 18, 287 24. 090 27, 174 28, 668 
] d 149, 9 132, 100 lf 0 178. 177 lf Os 
62 219, 56€ 22 185, 138 206, 875 07, OF 44, S3t 
OO x 14 8S. 337 17 st an ] 4 i7 
22 41,58 43, 04 43, 655 45, 072 7, 912 
tS 11, 88 Uat 8,7 6, 248 16, 621 7, 977 
OO4 2s 8.7 15, ‘i l a7 % 0901 
y25 ROX 47. RSE 20, HFK 6,6 20, O78 44, 241 
Z z * y 4 277 t 5s y. y 4 l 
” 21. 868 oR. 47 %. 499 23. 2 *. G2 25. 722 
759 -) 71 G2 6 A3t 678, 812 7 ASR 
49 & 204 R3. R82 61, 819 7, 509 83, SO7 183, 212 
4 . 8, 46 1 378 7. 124 119.9 154. GOR 
mtd x a ~ 4 f 793 17 7 44 s ‘ 
F 4 16, 894 130, 474 169, 04‘ 180, 39 He, O2 
4 2 ~ s4 2 suY ; ; 
. | + 061 | ‘ | } 
7 t Ai 12 ai 4 
837 ‘ 2 4 20 s 23. 7 * 20 904 
as 4. ] 7 
s : 44 w7 + 21 
: Sf 27 f 4 ‘ 
SOI t } ‘ 74,849 80, 602 s1s 
f m1 43, Si 7 iy Rt) 10 f NT 
‘ , : 14,9 21,2 
2 704 SUN 9 is 23, ym. * 
7 ‘ 7 44, 927 4), 544 a4 
. 47, 67 45, 20 47 t 44, 2 


2 ” f M 7. 2 i SAN 2s i] 
29 18. 12 ), 28 2). 717 
44 1, 16 2, 418 12, 367 
HS 5 19. i4 Us 
} So 119 l 
4 i f 14 fit 762, 09 72 
R ) 9 | 04 Ss. of 18, 174 ] 
f 42 
) 542s » S5le 1 1. G4 
274 1, 191 1,2 : 
$ 4 23, 70 21, 3 124, 400 117, 404 l 
ons 14¢ 2, 87 2, 98 3. 90 
a” 614 y. 70. 
‘ A 5 if 7 
‘ 1 159 ] 223 
i 164 ; 229 
$ 1 i 
4/ 2 239 {a 
9 424 4] 32 100) 
68S 434 1, 424 1, 84 
142 4 rrespond ote on p. 8-22 of the August 
r 1O% week ther months, 4 week 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 _ aes 1950 i" a on 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the aay | Feb nl y 

1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey I — January F - ig March | April May June July August Septem- October Novem- Decem- 

er ary r ber ber 
a] rc a ry T y . y , - To. ~; . 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 
— - oe — ae A ee 
TRANSPORTATION—Continued | 
Class I Steam Railwaye—Continued 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes) 

Total, unadjusted 1935-39 = 100 107 107 | 96 120 122 125 131 130 140 145 147 139 130 
Coal do 97 97 46 139 123 | 119 116 105 | 126 135 135 126 129 
Coke do 55 158 | 130 144 | 177 | 179 188 190 | 186 198 201 198 204 
Forest products do 119 106 115 123 129 139 | 150 149 163 160 154 154 145 
Grain and grain products do 123 119 111 116 115 112 | 133 162 150 143 159 162 | 148 
livestesh do 69 68 52 53 61 59 51 48 | 57 95 116 90 | 70 
Ore do 45 42 39 39 | 63 | 217 | 77 | 298 285 205 262 188 62 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do 50) 49 51 54 | 54 | 51 | 52 51 56 57 56 54 £0 
Miscellaneou do 120 122 122 127 | 135 | 135 | 142 141 149 154 158 152 142 

Total, a ed do 115 117 104 127 126 | 122 127 126 135 134 136 136 140 
Coal do 97 97 46 139 123 | 119 116 105 126 135 135 126 129 
Coke do 148 151 122 143 | 181 181 | 192 195 104 201 206 19s, 194 
Forest product do 134 118 119 123 129 134 144 148 155 148 146 157 162 
Grain and grain products do 131 119 113 126 131 127 130 135 139 128 159 166 | 158 
Livestock do 72 70 65 67 | 68 66 61 61 60 7 75 72 | 72 
Ore do 146 169 156 134 | 121 | 121 | 179 186 190 198 184 184 | 199 
Merc! ‘ cl do 52 52 52 53 | 53 51 | 52 51 56 55 54 53 52 
Miscellaneous do 127 133 130 134 | 137 133 | 138 40 147 142 145 146 | 151 

Freight-car rplus and shortage, daily average | 

Car surplus, total number 44, 382 110, 945 165, 541 76,055 | * 18,358 12,178 | 6, 625 8, 311 4, 346 3, 583 2, 405 4, 926 6, 258 
Box cal do 8.303) 17.425] 11.701 4.867 | * 5,099 3,189] 1,949 234 16 x 9 432 956 
Cc “r do 25, 833 77, 38. 139, 311 58, 377 4, 559 1, 957 513 4, 389 39 30 113 386 75 

Car short total do 1, 021 224 569 5,012 r 4.910 | 6, 663 | 11, 491 21, 154 38, 064 34, 381 35, 135 24, 606 14, 798 
Box car do 445 ill 414 2, 749 r 2,799 | 2, 986 | 5, 845 13, 875 21, 846 19, 444 19, 620 13, 838 8, 998 
Coa t do 517 37 16 2, 121 1,810 3, 080 4, 748 6, 103 14, 101 13, 243 14, 349 10, 245 4, 989 

Fina 1M unadjusted | 

Operating 1es, total thous. of dol 710, 830 657, 044 584, 928 743, 326 713, 820 745, 406 779, 182 772, 161 889, 796 872, 032 925, 383 ) | ee 
Freight do 575, 664 537, 338 481, O65 630, 542 601,801 | 634, 747 649, 228 | 639,729 748, 110 725, 014 784, 544 8 | ae 
t enger do 74, 379 69, 72 57, 845 59, 555 60,555 | 56,801 71, 660 76, 006 78, 220 71, 623 66, 271 § § ee 

Oper ‘ 1¢ 568, 292 546, 66. 501, 118 574, 408 562, 625 580,567 | 588, 763 579, 116 626, 265 600, 697 635, 021 eS 

Tax tf ty and equipment ret | | 

v onen. of Gel 73, 229 68,574) 93,211 | 88,978 | 97,308 | 100,372] 100,134] 141,467] 148,712] 155,733 | 133,590 |._...__. 

‘ come do 69, 309 15, 236 75,706 | 62,217 | 67,032 @0, 047 83, 910 122, 064 122 622 134, 629 110, OO1 |...... 

Ni : do 82, 455 49, 3 49, 437 37, 530 5, 221 72, 050 58, 622 95, 829 98, 965 107, 863 _ % | see 

Finan eration ijusted 

Operating 1 nues, total mil. of dol 712.1 688. 6 638. 4 722. 5 729.8 715. 2 791.4 771.9 832.5 57.6 884.6 863.0 |...... . 
i lo 584. 0 565. 0 522. 9 607.4 613.8 604. 6 663. 4 646. 1 699. 2 711.1 747.2 OE 
P do 73.0 72.8 64.1 60.2 | 62.7 57.4 69. 2 69.7 69.8 71.9 67.7 68.9 

R ley 631.5 628.9 606. 3 655.1 | 666.6 | 660.9 691. 5 685.9 744.3 749.1 776. 2 739.8 | _. 

Ni ‘ “4 Ri). f 59. 8 32.1 67.4 | 63.2 54.3 100. 0 86.1 88.2 108.5 108. 4 103. 2 | 

i 49.1 29. 1 1.3 35.8 31.6 20. 2 69.7 54.1 54.8 72.8 ’ 74.3 » 69.2 . 
>) 

t ¢ 1 mile mil. of ton-miles 45. 190 41. 793 36, 383 MO), G37 49, 687 51, 155 51, 865 51, 982 59, 403 57, 940 62,017 — a . 

Re t cents 1.343 1. 370 1. 407 1.318 1, 289 1.314 1. 326 1. 305 1. 325 1. 320 1. 332 |. maneel 

| ¢ illions 2,912 2, 730 2, 215 2, 304 2, 362 2, 215 2, 830 3, 042 3, 125 2, 818 4g SS Se 

Waterway Traffic 
Clea for tr ! 
t t thous. of net tons __| 6, 458 5, 619 5, 429 6, 465 7, 091 7, 638 | 8, 130 7,613 8, 552 &, 306 8, 220 7, 363 |. 
i 3, 479 3, O95 2, 933 3, 665 3, 928 4, 503 4, 860 4, 630 | 5, 302 5, 134 5, 165 4,320 | 
lo 2, 979 2, 523 2, 404 2, 800 3, 163 3, 135 3, 271 2,983 | 3, 249 3, 262 3, 055 3, 044 |_. 
T { ' i 
f thous. of long tons 2, 638 2, 508 2, 565 2, 762 2, 365 2, He 2, 562 2, 857 | 2, 452 2, 356 2, 478 2, 236 2, 216 
I lo 1, 57¢ 1,412 5&8 1, 551 1, 339 1, 447 1, 460 1, 668 1,477 1, 307 1, 157 1, 074 | 1,011 
Travel | j 
H | 

‘ inllars 5.2 5. 41 ‘ 5. 25 5. 73 5. 26 5. 64 5. 43 6.13 5. 98 6.17 6.27 | 5.78 

I ' ent of total f so | s 8! 83 83 s4 77 81 R4 86 79 | 66 

I x th 1920—100 | 19 2 208 230 239 238 27 231 232 228 225 | 208 

I number 40, 723 49, 553 51, G5 59, 457 53, 434 50, 283 | 56, 902 78,034 | 96,425 88, 614 59, 768 — 

lo 7, 437 42, 636 55, 067 65,836 | 62,677 60,413 | 88,305] 180,857] 161,804] 144,776 | 136,058 

io 2, 39 1, 634 1, 524 2, 122 | 1, 985 2, 083 3, 384 | 

I ~ 23° 972 14, 2 15, 365 16,142] 16,463] 19,974] 18,215] » 17,877 | » 18,550] » 15, 280 |_-. er , 

| , , Oa? 22. 069 Mw, 15¢ 39, 187 36, 607 41, 453 | 41, 233 21, 635 18, 037 13, 827 12, 734 | 12,115 10, 614 

N thousand aS 187 237 304 | 560 886 | 1, O30 3, 271 3, 300 1, 47 833 | 326 242 
I { | 
' R23 1, 02¢ S48 sf 808 664 | 861 850 930 936 955 | 871 |... 
| thous. of dol 7, 754 9,5 7, 88 &, 069 7, 555 6, 229 | 8, 009 7, 826 8, 444 & 513 8, 658 A ae 
COMMUNICATIONS | 
| | | 
I f | 
O t ( thous. of dol 271,879 | 271,019 | 262,131 | 280,803 | 275,806 | 285,947 | 287,467] 289,528 | 300,617] 292,847 | 303, 234 | 
i 159, 895 161,650 | 159, 375 164,709 | 163,935 | 168,157 | 169, 767 169,124 | 172,540 | 173,265 | 178,120 |. 
l do 93, 53¢ @), 417 84, 093 97,006 | 92,636 | 98, 504 | 98, 27 100,646 | 108, 189 99, 200 104, 346 | 

Operat es, before taxe do 205, 535 200, 78 191, 542 204,642 | 196,628 | 208, 569 204, 849 205,664 | 211, 798 205, 109 f 

N do 32, 720 32, 603 33, 198 36,448 | 37,873 37, 310 33, 929 | 41, 489 35, 337 39, 584 * 3, 

| yf month thousands 35, 635 36, 426 36,605 | 36,813 | 36, 999 | 37,158 37,304 | 37,441 | 37,620 37, 790 37, 987 |..-- 

rel " aph carriers | | | | 
yy f t | } 
Operat r nue thous. of dol 14, 584 13, 241 | 12, 636 14, 565 13, 755 15, 192 15, 378 | 14, 738 | 16, 022 15, 041 15, 531 | 15, 251 
Operat ! ‘ lepreciation do 13, 363 12, 756 11, 887 12, 798 | 12, 467 13, 262 13, O86 13, 272 | 13, 716 13, 364 13, 358 13, 439 
Not ¢ f revenues do 596 4359 | 483 907 474 1, 090 1, 469 671 | 1, 525 940 1, 461 | | SS eae 

Ocear } | 
Onperat nue do 1, 882 1, 762 1, 620 1, 901 1, 646 1, 902 1, 043 2, 189 2, 205 2, 254 2, 265 | eee 
Operat ‘ ! lepreciation de 1, 660 1, 48 1, 584 1, 703 1, 568 1, 612 1, 552 1, 563 1, 581 | 1, 553 1, 569 4 7 eee 
Net r revenues do 38 31 #1718 13 4106 116 207 418 510 | 507 44 | ee 

Rad | | | 
Operating revenue do 2, 262 1, 883 1, 784 2, 017 1, 774 1, 967 2, 055 2, 228 2, 408 2, 244 2, 331 2, 326 soba 
Operat pense nel. depreciation do 1, 973 1, 700 1, 700 1, 835 , 742 1, 803 1, 781 1, 808 1, 795 | 1,819 | 1, 787 1,804 oa 
Net revenues do 205 ‘20 415 S83 471 64 175 325 525 | 335 453 437 . 

| | 
rR ® Preliminary 4 Deficit tRevised data for November 1949, $54,214,000 
dat rture 1: international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 
t Reviss lhe coverage has been reduced from 100-120 to 56 carriers (except for January 1948-December 1949 when data covered 53 carriers); however, the comparability of the series, 
, perating revenues, has been affected by less than 3.0 percent. Also, data are now shown after elimination of intercompany duplications for the Bell System; annual data 
44% thly figures for January-July 1948 on the revised basis will be available later. Data relate to continental] United States. 
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ss 


‘HEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 





CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial 
short tons 124, 906 124, 079 115, 97¢ 12 } 
Calcium arsenate (commercial) thous. of Ib 1, 548 1, 206 2 848 4. 898 9) 334 10, 274 8 920 9’ 850) ° 140 
Calcium carbide (commercial) short tons 55, 836 56, 849 51,317 59, 336 54 837 59 107 6 482 59 388 ne . 4’ 29 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solidt : 
thous. of Ib 69, 671 63, 180 59, 12% 77, 086 92, 408 114, 286 131, 314 139, 130 133, 728 107, 708 M15 82, 902 
Chlorine 0 SE short tons 168, 282 158, 202 151, 51 167, 091 168. 878 177. 269 167. : 17 RR ' 7 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCIt. do 45, 983 47, 871 43, 315 50, 708 51.319 9 157 By ARF 1 2R8 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) - - thous. of Ib SH 217 f 5 568 4 604 4 406 9" 39% Y 106 y 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs).__._- _.Short tons 99, 925 105, 575 10), 386 OR OOF 114. 629 111.51 1 ’ 5 9 "9 an 
Oxygen (high purity)t__- mil. of eu. ft 1, 329 1, 369 1, 25 1, 427 1, 432 1, 447 1. 404 1 400 , 1 5% 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsPO.)t short tons..| 120,815 | 132,745 | 129,191 | 128,987] 135,319] 146.673 | 135.526] 141/107] 136.187| 131/302 ’ 143, 188 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100° 131, 302 2 
NasCos)_ short tons 354, 412 sR, 552 19, 578 68, 74 361. 328 Rk 149 291. 481 125 ARK 18) 849 170. 142 { ” 19 
Sodium bichromate and chromate do 6, 72 350 ! ‘ 59 7 On; 8 135 5 499 7 “®' 48 a 4 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) do 201, 012 187, 201 180, 945 205, 354 910. 344 219. 641 200, 834 " : 24 
— silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy- a 
drous short tons 41, 794 6, 410 s1¢ & #93 41. 204 45. 5R8 40. 899 29 929 19 O78 = ‘ ‘4 


soda sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt 
ee short tons 4, 158 | ) 54 29 QO 54 27 | Of . . 2 ~ 
gaipheiia acid (100% H280,): . 
Productiont lo 1,051, 165 #1, 019, 803 “7 . 299 |1, 057, 07 104, 335 11. 039. 938 47. 544 11, 051. 604 /1 78 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works 
dol per short ton l M W 7 l " l 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), productior 
thous fit 19 824 "65 ‘7 7 44 a 41 19 "% , ' 4] ) 2 
Acetic anhydride, production 72 ‘ 
Acetylisalicylic acid (aspirin), production__d 87 829 24 034 ‘ 9? 
Alcohol, denatured: 4 
Production. - oe thous. of wine gal 13, 618 14,771 | R8 6, 539 15, 402 5 004 19 140 12 » | 733 
Cc — aaa (withdrawals) 15, O66 15, 200 | , 17 15,9 1f | 18.8 , 7,1 
Sean REE 1 3, 899 164 429 2 87 2 346 
Alcohol, ethyl: 
Production Se ae : thous. of proof gal 22, Bit 24, 688 24 { 27 ‘ 
Stocks, total i 33, 949 27 28, 384 { ) 95 799 Q ) 6 12 21 #19 4 F 7 ‘4 
In industrial alcohol bonded warehouses or 7 2 23. 5 5 r ¢ 2 984 m % 5 . 79 ‘ 43. 25) 
In denaturing plants i { RO R4 537 x ; 
Withdrawn for denaturing i 24, OF 27.4 24,044 ! 22.8 y 
Withdrawn tax-paid_. ! 2, 288 2,7 2. 54 { , 257 my, > As ‘9 
Creosote oil, production us. of 10, 31 l } 63} 11.4 9 12 12 789 , 11 4 7) 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production thous. of It 6, 456 6, 449 6,9 6, 899 f } » T4 ' "77 7 737 “2 op a’ 188 
Glycerin, refined (100% basis 2 faba . 
High gravity and yellow distilled 
Production... _- thou I 5, 834 6, 92 9 6. RTF » 7.41 > 


Consumption __.____- i 6, 214 5, O71 { ? 633 , 
Nr > j I i] 14, 347 ! { 1, 468 1 14. 302 i 12 12. 207 
Chemically pur : 
a i 12 12, 84 12 . 10. 88 8h5 ), 932 ry 12 22 
Consumption. _........-- ; 209 174 7, 224 , - ) OOT Bg 4 ‘ 
ee 20, 071 22, 411 24, 64 25, 972 %. 40 x | 29 ’ 7 IR7 ' ) » ) 
Methanol, eee: 
Natural (1007) ........-- : thou gal 169 17 { 19 1A 
Synthetic (106%) i 10, 628 11, 8 } } 10.0 17 1] 
Phthalic anhydride, production thous. of It 18, 075 8.174 . 8 722 { 15, 675 16, 209 17 


FERTILIZERS 


Consumption (14 States) t thous. of short tor 59 7 18 1 84 98 408 ' TT 
Exports, total. hort t 300, 251 262,125 { 8, 792 446, 192 195, 432 ‘ ) 22H, | 
Nitrogenous materials : ! 59, 5 61, 925 126, 224 148, 9 } ; 12 ! 
Phosphate materials. i 110, 806 181, 362 161 82, 652 84 { ) ORY 
Potash materials __ i 5 631 408 69 ) 1] ) 1 29% - 
Imports, total_- i 106, 389 14 f ' 979 914 
Nitrogenous materials, total i 88, 77 s 1 ) 198. 40K 0 
Nitrate of soda i 33. 1 Re FP ry ¢ 959 “a 4 , ” r ; - 
Phosphate materials i 5, 135 5, 4 ’ 6 ’ , : - 
Potash materials i 4, 738 26, 159 18 24 I 744 1, O5¢ 2 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. ca 
port warehouses .___. dol. per 
Potash deliveries oa hort t 45, 485 ROM 8 
Superphosphate (bulk): 
Production _ - <n ei d 836, 1 802, 94 , 2, 52 
Stocks, end of month i 1, 420, 57 { 1 |1, 308 06H, 718 g 13. 607 |1. 178. 262 OF ai 245, 447 209 ‘ : 


NAVAL STORES 


Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total drums (520 It 2.9 
Stocks, end of quarter do 729, OF R94, 28 936, 464 
Price, gum, wholesale, ‘‘WG” grade (Sav bulk* 


Turpentine (gum and wood) 
Production, quarterly total bbl. (50 gal 1 70K 2 
Stocks, end of quarter i 238, 6 2 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah)__dol. per gal 4( { { { $1 40 





r Revised. ! Not available for publicat {Figur I t t ra those prior t 48 because of t i f data for addit , t ur 4 
May 1949 revisions including data for these t ee not bott : ‘ t : ' ee 
tRevised series. Beginning in the Januar SURVE’ ta for fertilizer my 14 Stat ave bes i} 
to November 1948 will be shown later 
*New series. The series for rosin ‘‘W‘ : low gl r t Department of 1 r 1948, and 
and Drug Reporter, has been substituted for the ““H"’ grade I I are st 24 of t x 19 VEY 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 i 1950 a 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the saath ieee, | ; | | enieat j | eeececnen : 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Dee - January : . S March April May June | July | August | Septem October Novem Decem 
ber ary | rT ber ber 
' 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Exp mipmont . , is af . fi 
B k I ler thous. of Ib 2, 212 1, 909 1, 803 2, 213 1, 464 1, 407 1, 148 1, 235 1, 837 | 1,912 2, 057 1, 626 1, 955 
High ex do 47. 585 10, 468 37, 389 53, 418 55, 704 59, 843 59, 8O5 55, 128 68, 581 60,822 | 64, 557 59, 724 56, 378 
Pr long tor $92, HF 401, 232 76, O42 412, 425 389, 305 475, 694 487, 845 466, 063 436, 612 446,245 | 440, 262 424, 269 435, 290 
ae do 3, O89, 305 BB, 074, 562 (3, 040,190 (2, ORS, 527 2, 885, 204 |2, 875, 893 |2, 956, 333 (2.975.927 |2. 935. 503 |2, 853, 688 | 822, 913 |2, 762, 527 |2, 654, 530 
> 
FATS, OTLS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS 
Ar 
Al | 
| thous. of It 378, 469 363, 933 288, O55 317, 265 287,983 | 208, 504 299,189 | 255, 357 272,295 | 260,795 | 300,360 | 354, 641 393, 136 
( tory do 06, 214 111,714 103, 724 122, 437 104, 256 101, 937 06, 559 7 130, 289 127, 332 129, 658 119, 095 147, 760 
Stock t do 316, 248 360, 842 344,466 350,904 375,930 | 394,479 | 388, 296 297,756 | 240, 930 221,073 | 246, 609 274, 271 
| | 
Grease 
| t do 5A, O35 53, 054 48, O62 53, 289 50, 510 52, 369 53, 266 45, 750 52, 262 50,521 | 53, 751 | 58, 805 60, 213 
P tory do 43. 704 42. OOS 40, 503 42, 437 38, 742 43, 595 40. 163 30. 615 46, 388 SO, 402 58,114 47,615 | 63, 567 
ak 111, 379 113, 753 111, 32] 113, 951 123, 683 122, 910 122, 920 118, 590 110, 950 04, 200 86,676 | 82,816 92, 484 
I | | 
| t de 10, O7F 4, 833 4193 481 3, 649 17, 506 23,113 24, 486 22, 517 22,961 | 11, 247 10, 006 
( i 14, 777 15, 236 15, 438 15, 280 14, 682 i3, 990 14, 401 18, 145 18, 15: 20, 467 17, 025 15, 301 
t d 106, 261 103, O7€ 87, 502 82, 478 69,944 | 148,003 | 149,440) | 59, 821 75,917 | |} 68,503 | '69,024 | 172 207 
. , duct 
mil. of It 553 ‘41 47) 478 423 388 354 368 381 431 500 | 571 538, 
tory d 4 ‘75 40 in4 th 398 375 330 456 430 497 523 470 
| 
d 1, 042 1,074 1, O58 1, O51 1, 069 1, 020 758 787 1 736 1 826 ' S84 1960 11,022 
d is sd 4014 30s 423 392 363 297 214 189 216 29 207 
thous. of It 54, 344 fi), 199 62, 747 77, 755 Mi, 562 68, 105 38, 327 32, 421 17, 627 40, 406 47, 330 41, 546 
i 22, 024 22 25, 344 26, 146 15. 375 43, 682 40, 639 33, 922 52, 839 65,112 62, 848 46, 535 
' RAF _ SAY 6. 456 11, 698 & 8&3 10, 389 9, GRR 14, 530 19, 834 15, 022 12, 406 
1 16, 480 20, 374 21, 47 19, 690 21, 491 34, 799 30, 250 23, 934 38, 309 45, 277 47, 827 34, 129 
{ 
( hort tor 33, 180 6, 640 25, 515 24,724 28, 009 28, 757 27, 134 21, 050 37, 356 40, 929 45,619 35, 393 31, 828 
22, 328 23, 784 17, 725 21, 074 18, 042 13, 194 10, 342 16, 295 14, 968 16, 417 17, 740 27, 890 27, 851 
s 44, 9O5 27, 160 27, 903 29, 002 31, 076 26, 064 36, 449 45, 286 42, 213 52, 841 55, 906 
{ 
! 
thous. of I 42. 72" 46. 743 32 38] 41.179 36. 169 36, 654 34. 211 26, 668 18, 420 53, 167 0, 334 40, 506 
i 24, 304 22, S15 21, 358 23, 268 23, 393 2h, 247 2? GOO 20, 727 30, 529 30, 744 33, 316 25, 545 
45, 222 43, 7¢ 40, 787 46, 571 43, 234 47, 923 39, 642 35, 324 53, 311 52, 888 ‘A, 479 47, 343 46, 850 
i 22. 344 20, 617 20, 708 22, 502 21, 304 21, 420 21, 673 17, 639 28, 798 27, 246 28, 553 23, 262 23, 818 
141, 073 167, 154 167, SSS 165, 462 167, 106 170, 014 { 144,709 1 61, O89 ' 64, 536 ' 83, 938 
! 0, O1F 80 S, 44 7, 809 6, 889 8, WOT 7,756 7, 068 fi, 286 6, 975 &, 962 10, 276 10, 211 
1 6, 01 1, 84 10, 720 7, 152 7, 787 12, 260 9, 724 4, 767 9, 586 9, 390 24, 248 11, 536 
{ 
j t f rt tor iu 179 262 21 183 OF 47 2s 220 600 1, 123 793 369 
( ad 677 “4 F 402 Tig 276 208 178 228 404 621 544 433 
t | 1, S84 1, 409 1, 137 SSS 676 40F 334 2R5 276 72 974 1, 2 1, 138 
hort tor 1, 772 280, 039 235, 13 220, 201 162, 005 124, 140 03, 264 80, ORS 104, 675 180, 934 276, 465 251, OR2 193, 620 
! 142 8} 175. 724 196. 406 186, 446 182, 209 179, 112 143, 360 136, 002 121, 179 153, 478 214, 226 207, 924 190, 875 
fit 217, ¢ 2 7s 173, S2¢ 162, 217 120), 814 90, 610 68, O51 57, 790 72, 730 121, 808 195, 045 182, 355 138, 678 
k ! 181. SRT 71. 922 146, S85 99, 469 R82. 539 65, OR3 50. 748 47, 667 43, 033 63, 370 89, G85 98,408 | 100, 065 
{ 
de 172, 940 175, 927 174, O54 160, 817 116, 520 98, 983 80, 792 59, 523 78, 244 85, 825 143,075 | 160,209 | 122,009 
{ ! ] nM 145, 547 158, 71 174, 461 118, 392 130, 694 114, O83 118, 382 55, 135 116, 97 112, 573 116,590 | 107, 832 
41, 205 47,649 46, M4 52, 837 26, 754 27, O86 34, 039 241, 6O8 235, 406 2 26, O52 226,749 | 233, 460 ? 30, 587 
‘ ] 218, 21 255, 6 273, 525 271, 007 285, 761 251, 672 225, 034 167, 553 97, 930 73, 621 107,144 | 155, 036 171, 501 
‘ wt e (N.Y | | | 
ol. per It 12 130 138 153 160 170 162 | 17¢ 196 205 208 237 - 237 
} 
, t! } 43. O4 139, 263 
| 
; 
! 4 2, 937 2, 752 2, 576 2, 300 2, 209 3, 270 | 4,119 2, 046 3, 963 3, 469 3, 49 3, 648 
do 5, 412 5, 058 3, G28 2, 554 1, 055 1, 384 2, 255 2, 195 2, 505 5, 111 6,177 9, 362 9, 007 
I d ( ) 2 5 | 0 0 0 0 0 0) 0) 0 : 
P Minr dol. per bu 92 3. OF +. 8S 3. 93 | 4.00 4.05 | 4.03 | 3.84 3. 75 3. 55 | 3. 26 | 3. 45 | 3. 87 
I ' 
thous. of It 61. 681 57. On 53. 4690 54, 939 47. 154 43, 607 68, 490 R82, 216 57, 809 77, 316 68, 708 | 72, 635 74, 046 
( v do 0), 51S 32, 202 33, 619 39, 850 38, 194 42,119 44, 990 50, 031 65, 721 58, 402 54,957 | 51,553) 49,610 
end of mont do 485, 112 515, 607 431, 932 548, GO7 504, 035 439, 931 551, 263 569, 973 561, 185 561, 102 556. 570 591, 636 609, 867 
N. ¥ dol. per It ISS 184 INS 180) 180 182 189 187 188 186 170 72 195 
I p estimat thous. of bu 230, 897 | * 287, 010 
( f ry do 17, 200 16, G09 15, 466 18, 112 17, 198 16, 880 13, 913 15, 637 5, 416 13, 634 19. 570 | 22, 799 23, 956 
h ntl do 66, 50S 59, 308 54, 214 47, 991 41,674 34, 735 28, 478 19, 315 9, 003 | 2,434 57, 878 81, 201 77, 004 
” Py 
Cru thous. of Ib 166, S55 165, O88 153, 046 177, 518 170, 251 169,001 | 141,705 | 159,261 | 157,026 | 137,695 | 190,723] 216,217 228, 341 
Ref do 119 130, 317 118, 749 146, 063 131, 913 131, 848 | 132, 235 109, O87 166,442 | 145,546 | 153,276 170, 013 163, 893 
( 1 factory, refined do 104, 727 117, 599 111, 398 139, 881 116, 186 125, 688 120,525 | 100, 548 | 162,308 | 149,258 | 156, 275 167, 065 160, 038 
. | | | | 
( do 90, 116 82, 877 78, 911 87, 228 101, 386 91, 462 88,338 | 104,423 75,971) 53,358 | 65,896 81,162 | 98, 366 
Ret a 59, ORS 66, 65 66, 791 64, 118 71,651 | 74,809 77,528 | 73,304] 67,121] 60,116 51, 274 51, 045 54, 237 
I e, edit N. ¥ dol. per It . 148 150 153 168 .171 177 171 .174 - 185 | . 28 -191 i - 215 . 250 
I Dat r ide palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oil are excluded from the pertinent items for June August; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a 
com t 
af I y the [ S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
R ate ‘ December 1 estimate ‘ Less than 500 bushels 


tRe ‘ Beginning in the September 1949 SuRVEyY, data include oleomargarine of vegetable or animal origin. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 194 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the De 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey - 





SURVEY ¢ 


CHEMICALS AND 


FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued 


Vegetabie oils, oilseeds, etc.—Contini 
Oleomargarine: 
Production... 
Stocks (factory ‘and warehous 
Price. wholesale, vegetable, dk 
SS += =a 
Shortenings and compounds: 
Production 
Stocks, end of month 


PAINT SALES 


- 1 


Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, t 


Classified, total 
Industrial 
Trade 

Unelassified 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 


Production :* 

Cellulose acetate and mixed ester 
Sheets, rods, and tubes 
Molding and extrusion materi 

Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tub: 

Other cellulose plastics 
Phenolic and other tar acid re 
Polystyrene ___ 

Urea and melamine resins 
Viny! resins... 

Alkyd resins _. 

Rosin modifications__ 
Miscellaneous resins 











ELECTRIC POWER! 
Production (utility and industrial 


Electric utilities, total f 
By as 18 
By water power. f 
Privately and municipally owned 


Other producers 
Industrial establishments, total 
By fuels__-_..- 
By water power___. 
Sales to ultimate customers, total 
Institute) _- mil y.-hr 22 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 
Railways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 
Rural (distinct rural rates) 
Street and highway lighting 
Other public authorities 
Interdepartmental 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (} 
Electric Institute) - thous. « 


FE n 


GASt 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter, total ousand 
Residential (incl. house-heating 
Industrial and commercial 
Sales to consumers, total mil 
Residential . 2 
Industrial and commercial 4¢ 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total 
+} 


Residential (incl. house-heating 106, 943 
Industrial and commercial le 36, 405 
Natural gas (quarterly): 

Customers, end of quarter, total thou 
Residential (inel. house-heating 12 
Industrial and commervial i *% 

Sales to consumers, total mil. ¢ 1 § 
Residential (incl. house-heating) do 238, OO 
Industrial and commercial lo 555, 867 

Revenue from sales to cousumers, tota! 

thous. of dol 903 ORS 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 16 
Industrial and commercial do 126, 922 


ELECTRIC 








’ Revised. 1 Compiled by the VU. S. Department of Commerce, 


*New series. Data for stocks of oleomargarine are con 
production of synthetic plastics and resin materials, compiled 
(reported by the Bureau of the Census) previously shown here, « 
companies. Data for alkyd resins and r ficatior 


tRevisions for January-July 1949 for electric-power production an 


ye 


ALLIED PRODUC 


» Quarters of 1949 for the gas 


CURRENT 


POWER 


AND GAS 
4 2 

634 
4 $14 
14 


, Bureau of the Census 


g July 1948, are « 


series will 


BUSINESS 


1950 


rS—Continued 


February 





1951 


a) 


(29 


a4 


February 1951 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 194 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Dene Febru 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey her January March 
. "7; “ne 
FOODSTUFFS 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Fert 
Py t of bbl 6, 314 f ) 842 7, 2 
6, 247 6, 68 
g a 8, 4hf 8, 76 &, 840 10, 155 
D | ' tay 19. 060 lf »] 14 ] 469 
( rent r beverage purpose 
th w inne 2. O30 ] ; é 14, ) 
tax gal & 351 7 9 6, 209 9, 219 
a 676, 021 | my OmM4 7 O86, 646 
Ir t} proof ¢ l 41 ae 7 1, O7F 
W : 
| ‘ oft ix 7 ; 1 04 
nm 4 04 { } 6 
al i] f $24 G2 624, 188 
' f proof m5 TH 5 O67 
Rectif ( tota ; a - 
{ pre 7, 932 6. ¢ ( 1 ) 9 
W 1o 7,1 s 155 8, 49 
W 
| 
] +} fwir 1 me "4 7 108 
" 4 1 60 
St 1,4 ‘7 i 1, 404 
I do st 7 au 
=a d ‘ 83 { 1,144 
‘ RTS “4 O07 
I ) { 274 
D lat winerte do 4 5 4 1, 280 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Bu 
; } en ” OF 101.19 ~ 122, 19 
— ! ; I r4 ate ua. 48 
w York) dol. per lt 24 607 
Che 
Pr +} s of It 74 (0%, 7. 95, 82 
; * 4 » ty a 
" total aN ¢ 6.8 t 5m 134 
4 ! & “7 1, 006 | 40, 004 41, 4 
Ir ! F ORS | 6, R45 3, 540 
} " gle d es (( 
lol. per It 344 i 351 
( k 
{ 
| tt fit + 4 4 1s, Ww 
} 14 { Hu HAM s ” 241, 000 
wr € ] fr nel | 
( r thous. of It 7, 386 249 | } 6, 757 
i d 243, 491 151, 401 101, 47¢ 86, 216 
Ey 
( d 2 ] 2 aS 2 SHY Z 14 
} i 51 1 1) 4 ” & 694 
Pr ¢ 
( dol. per case 9 10 9 1 ) 9.10 
} ene i 09 5 10 ( 5 10 
F | 
! mi fit &, #22 9. 04 8 671 | © O08 
I ict ! 44 21 263 | 4,116 
I ude iol. per 100 Ib 4. 75 4. 66 4. 4. 58 
Dr 
Pr ‘ 
. thou fir 0 540 &. 000 8, 200 11. 560 
NN fa i f ] j 61.002 ion Mm. ih er, OOD 
Stock th 
Dr do 11, 10 9,710 4, 187 9, 719 
Nonf I an food do 48, 722 43,821 | 42. 21 51, 619 
Ex} 
I i O06 408 6M | 5. 974 
N ! food i 7, 326 8,374] 32,890] 25,440 
Price whole nfat dry milk solids (humatr 
fi lol. per Ib 121 117 118 | 117 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Apple 
Pr ‘ thous. of bu 1 133, 742 | 
S} I { carloads | 4, 061 3, 832 4, 231 | 3, 326 
Se p f nth thous. of bu 2h, O67 19, 573 12, 502 7, 074 
Citrus f t no. of carloads 11, 369 9, 760 8, 613 9, 911 
Frozen fruit k | storage, end of month 
thous. of Ib 100, 409 279, 255 265, 204 251, 119 | 
Froze ve able ck cold storage, end of | 
n th thous. of Ib 371, 008 339, 316 05, 316 269, GSO 
Potatoe x 
Pr ( ( thous. of bu $11, 565 
Shi no. of carloads 16, 508 19, 900 20, 750 27, 144 
Price, w ‘ e, U.8S.N 1 (New York | 
dol. per 100 Ibs 4.134 3.719 | 3. 632 4.473 
r Re é te ed estimate 2 December 1 estimate. 
t Re 1949 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 SuRVEY ;those for January-October 1949 ,on p. S 


. ‘ 


April May June 


AND TOBACCO 





7, 352 &, 361 9, 368 
6, 367 7, 616 , Ht 
10, 603 10, 846 10, YS2 
17, 30% 20, 490 21, 358 
13, 27¢ 13, 783 13, 615 
7,319 7, 935 &, O91 
192, 458 700, 420 708, 562 
SH4 1, 161 1, 291 
11, 922 12, 727 12, 521 
4, 358 41.610 5 228 | 
630, 678 637, 409 643, 280 
772 1, O7¢ 1, 196 
7.901 R146 9,109 
6, 77 6, 923 7,612 | 
190 ~~ ~ 
61 78 78 
1, 675 1,614 1,619 
os hel 
842 700 SST 
12. 364 10, 57 7, 588 
145, O11 134, 871 127, 000 
2st 23 47 
734 1, 300 au 
128. 770 16, 49. 166, O80 
108, 020 136, 867 185, 1€7 
5M 600 5uY 
110. 56 133, 735 142, vow 
84.110 105, 695 114, 970 
171 } 208, USE 254, 24 
153 5 | 186,062 229, 785 
2,806) 2,518] 4,385 
| | 
| o4° 
34 343 347 
| 
| | 
22 100 31. 650 ww). TAO 
| 7. 225 5. 430 230 
| 258, 000 447. 000 348. 800 
| 
7. 506 | 7. 650 9, 733 
116, 999 222. 300 343, GSS 
3, 918 | xian, 465 
16, 275 | 18, 965 | 16, 90: 
9.10 | 9.10} 9.10 
4.10 5.10 | 5. 09 
| 
10, 612 11, 981 12, 485 
4,451 5, 416 | 5, 749 
4.37 4.31 | 4.29 
10,050} 11,760] 13,200 
Os, 000 113.700 | 116,750 
| | 
9. 799 10,307 | 13,219 
70. 091 81, 934 92, 87 
| 
5, OSS 4,300 | 6, 118 
21, 761 10, 267 16, 704 
118 116 117 
2, 598 | 1, 521 | 554 
3.645 | 1, 289 165 
&, 966 | 10, 579 ¥, 434 
243, 861 287, 445 356, 409 
241, 992 221, 119 235, 955 
25,201] 24,174) 24,117 
4. 789 4. 221 3. 242 


ed 


40 | 
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1950 


July 


146, 760 


230, 063 
ous 


124, 370 
yo, Is 
280, 948 
256, 305 


3, 564 


341 


000 
4 sl 
2.100 
7, 368 
340, 962 





2. 04N 
6, 291 
9.10 
5.10 

11, 827 
5. O78 

4. 38 

11, 550 
90, 000 
13, GOS 
82, 621 
4, 643 
17, 704 
117 

240 
115 

7, 403 
414, 557 








RET 


| 283, 334 | 


| 
12, 650 


2. 650 


August | 


, 281 


1, 692 


, 072 
, 869 
647, 062 

1, 534 


16, 230 
, 029 


350 
200 
300 


>¥ 


284 
7, 016 


349, 397 


741 


11, 741 


9. 30 
5. 29 


10, 601 


4, 392 
4. 52 


11, 885 
60, 950 


13, 630 


59, 407 
4,711 
21, 759 

- 18 


333 | 


102 
5, 965 


461, 956 | 


361, 366 


ii, 618 | 


| 
3. 485 | 


27 of the January 1951 issue. 


Septem- 
ber 


| 
October 
' 


Novem- Decem- 


ber | 


ber 





6, 870 
6, 845 
10, 648 

| 
41, 863 





5. 816 
11, 348 | 
* 737,771 | 


1, 461 


56, 999 


1, $22 


11, O81 
9, 741 


73 
111 
1, 579 
44 


41, 610 
11, 271 
143, 604 

331 


98, 229 





O85 | 
Il 
633 


103, 
‘ 


23 


RY, 500 
67, 900 
326, GO7 








354 
21, 200 
4, 900 


232, 600 


9, 409 
338, 620 


GR3 
18, 075 


9. 30 
5. 37 
9, 375 
3, 633 
4. 62 


10, 400 
42, 900 


12, 503 
2, 567 | 
5, 066 

17, 966 


.119 


208 
321 
, 658 





56, 135 
430, 576 | 
14, 900 | 


2. 636 


6, 391 
6,913 
9, 692 


47, 857 
15, 177 


10, 128 
760, 806 


1, 706 | 


20, 536 
5, 939 
670, 213 
1, 543 


10, 233 
9, 037 


930 
228 
642 


085 


240 
930 
5, 185 


. 360 


19, 575 
5, 325 


202, 000 


9, 
383 


296 


173 


1, 378 
8, 199 


9. 50 
5. 37 


9, 035 
3, 246 
4.79 


, 300 
35, 800 


13, 284 
, 528 
047 
, 010 


5 
20. 


.121 


6, 
34, 
4, 


O84 
451 


497, 878 


n 


~~ 


457, 57: 


15, 248 


2. 128 


095 | 


932 | 


10, 





* 75, 910 
r 159, 873 
- 47 


r 67, 
r 45, 
* 261, 


° 233, 


030 
830 
259 
733 


RS5 


. 363 


15, 100 
260 


000 


- 


159 


10, 
316, 


404 
662 
4,327 
8, 225 

9. 
° 5.39 


8, 376 
* 2,678 
4.34 


, 920 
, 550 


, 650 
. 491 


308 
v4 


. 124 


r 5,286 
r 40, 082 
6,515 





| * 479, 353 


r 454, O11 





| 
j 


| 





* 13, 215 


2. 515 


5, 803 
6, 163 
&, 815 


35, 444 


12, 061 
795, 181 


19, 244 
6, 899 
694, 210 


11, 063 
10, 153 


, 000 
, 364 
. 64 
, 925 
, 265 
, 176 
519 


386 
18, 350 
156, 300 


, 898 
159, 7! 


9, 850 
39, 480 


10, 156 
21, 978 


2 120, 499 
3, 970 
33, 561 
14, 000 
446, 377 
425, 279 


2 439, 500 
13, 335 


3.121 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Dec ores rea | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey January gaa Marct A pril May June July August 





FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 





GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
thous. of bu 42, 72¢ r 834 31, 62 31, 684 33,994 | ° 27,568 | + 29,218 28,003  * 28,18 


Barley: 

Production (crop estimate) F do 236, 737 

Receipts, prircipal markets do . 4{ 5, SOF 7 5, 627 7, 696 7°217 5 R04 16, 968 

Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial...’ - “one do r3 30, 282 30, 454 28, 072 27, 657 26, 22 
On farms____- do r 106 69, 921 

Exports, including malt do 2, 26: . 1, 677 25 

Prices, wholesale eaanpens: 
No. 2, malting... ._._- ss dol 509 1. 54 17 1. 57 1 
cS Sd ee . do 1. 418 1. 444 is4 lol 1. 53 1 


x 
’ 


f Corn 
Production (crop estimate) _____- mil. of bu 
Grindings, wet process. __- 54 ), 7 
Receipts, principal markets do 33, 364 24, 67 17, 00 23 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 

Commercial. _’______- pike do 1,6 ‘7, 521 45, 319 7, 4 3. 910 177 ) RT 9, 434 39, 768 

EE m t r 2, 405 f 2 { 
Exports, including meal us t 3 I 62 i, 161 5, 907 7, 393 14 6, 507 10, 938 
Prices, wholesale: 

No. 3, white (Chicago) _- dol. per bu 1. 450 14 

No. 3, yellow (Chicago) - lo OF 29 

Weighted average, 5 markets, all grades di 


Oats: 

Production (crop estimate) - -__- mil. of bu 11,329 

Receipts, principal markets - _ _. thous. of bu 7,163 6. 86 4 ¢ 7 60 g O41 8 343 7 313 5 de i710 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 

Commercial - - do 0 6, 05 I 2 11, 295 11, 517 11, 268 12, 510 18, 275 

On farms. ___- 
Exports, ineluding oatmeal _- do 2 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago 

lo t Me , f 783 l 112 M47 &OO 781 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) thous bu 
California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough thous. « 5, 207 53 15, 493 3 503 5 3, 677 111, 988 109, 357 65, 70 
Shipments from mills, milled rice lo 1, 654 1 770 29, 175 37, U7 110, 244 73, 299 73, (75 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned bas end 
of montht thous. of Ib 84, 784 73, 728 63, 8 78, 428 75, 125 R3, 226 5), GOR 47,9 14, 179 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 
Receipts, rough, at mills thous. of Ib 236, 707 13, 218 } 6, 45 70, 748 72. 53e 1, BS $1, 154 289, 728 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 272 6,7 } 4,3 79, 2 y2, 142, i 126, 695 145, 146 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned 
basis), end of montht thous. of It 589, 1 168, 07 { 7 | 351 ong | 188. 747 151 | 132 
Exportst._- le 2 V5 07 9, G2F 22 4 2 197, 34 : 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. 0.)__dol. per It } 2 . 080 0S! im] 8] ORE nn 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) thou u 739 
Receipts, principal markets i Hy 2 23 3 1,121 722 1, 484 2, O86 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont 2 ; N77 5, OOK 786 7,174 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) dol. pe 1 5 0 1. 393 395 1. 443 | 1.418 1. 483 1. 382 


1 
bo 
er 
x 


Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total mil. of bu 41.2 
Spring wheat : 
Winter wheat__. 
Receipts, principal markets t 
Disappearance, domestic i y 2 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat i 165, 657 152, 0 14 ' 136, 62 126, 7 108, 447 100, 74 9, 169 RS, RRO 
United States, domestic, total” 4 { 
Commercial i 21 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehous« 


Merchant mills 

On farms 
Exports, total, conemnetes flour i 26, 004 ‘ , , om, TE i 9 
Wheat only_____- 3 lo 21, 655 19 21, 5 l 17, ¢ 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minnear 





No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City ee 2. 221 2. 223 ; ‘ 2. 272 2 2 ! 2. 22 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis i 2. 2 ; 2 2.2 2. 329 2. 333 1 A 2.1% 2. 163 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades 1 2. 269 2. 259 2 2.3 2. 322 f . 297 On 285 


Wheat flour: 
Production:t 
ee _..thous. of sacks (100 It 18, 58 19, 165 1 ”), 04 
Operations, percent of capacity§ 75 74.7 
Offal.___- hort tor 377. 04 84. 792 55, 9 402. 001 ” 353, 333 ¢ 
Grindings of wheat t thous bu 43, 369 44, 57¢ { 2 46, 596 1,178 $2, 6% 41, 065 4,1 49, 090 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
thous. of sacks (100 It ) 11 f 
Exports - _-- 1, 692 1, 44 1, 92 3 1, 327 | 
Prices, wholesale: | 
Standard patents (Minneapolis 
dol. per sack (100 It 5. 669 605 
Winter, straights (Kansas City 





* Revised. 1 Revised estimate. 2 December 1 estimate No quotatior 

tRevised series. Data for rough rice, included in rice exports and stocks, have been revised ng a new conversion f 
revisions for exports (1933-July 1948) and those for stocks (prior to Augu 
ings will be published later. 

©Prior to the October 1950 Survey, data are 

o'The total includes wheat owned by the C 

§ Based on a 5-day week beginning with 


ed by the U.S 
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FOODSTUFFS 





4, 191 


2, 691 


49, 091 


42 409 


485 


32, 953 


105, 818 


_ 9 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 194 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | j),com- 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey we January 
LIVESTOCK 
Cat ’ 
Slau 
( of animals 511 465 
( lo 1,04 1, 103 
Re i 1, O7¢ 1, 839 
Shi : ate i 198 133 
Price 
B ] r 100 lb 6. 47 25. OS 
St us ti 21.44 22. 94 
( ( do 27.25 30. 40 
Hog 
Sla : 
i al 4.4 s44 
R k d 3, 51 , 712 
Pr 
Vi ‘ 
per 100 It 15.0 15.2 
wit f el 13 13.1 
She 
fani al 1 (5S 1.077 
R , i 139 1 OM 
Sg} ‘ : 1 71 11 
Pr 
j wr 100 It 22.38 24.00 
I e (Omaha) d 22. 88 23. 64 
MEATS 
Tota 
: l fi} 1. 864 1. 793 
! TW 443 
} | 6 5A 
| fit 616,302 | 642, 167 
ar 4, 403 143, 500 
Fy 2. sou 1, O78 
| eT i os, 
h |. per lt 445 138 
La 
is, of It 18, 1, 344 
f s 14 2 
| | 
fit m BA oo OlF 
| aN “4 wi)4. ft ; 
8 f i 473. 741 582, 737 
F 1 6, 576 4,017 
iol, per It 469 489 
r 5 6 lo 351 {0s 
M it products, stoc ks 
Fd ' thous. of It 62, 143 63, 173 
‘a snd suUsSAage-ror 
, thous. of It BR, 1S 45, O84 
Lar 
Pr a z ts 215, 492 
Sto I d 73, v2, 049 
Ex r 4,311 45,770 
Pr j per Ib 128 120 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
Pou 
Re hou fit 73, 034 34, 859 
St k lo 292, 513 295, 734 
P , f lol. per Ib 213 24 
Egg 
Pr ‘ * 4,427 5, 147 
1) thous. of It ba 7 3, ZY 
St +} 
g hous. of cases 110 3S) 
} thous. of Ib +, 2 052 
Pr xt Chica t 
| per doz tS1 323 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cand ifacturer thous. of dol 2, 730 1, 675 
Cocoa 
import long tons %), 461 23, 512 
Pr wl Acera (New York dol. per Ib 249 272 
Coffes 
( arance Braz tota thous. of bags 1. 439 1 098 
-% tate do 874 Avy 
V } ted States do ou? SAS 
Im do 2. 247 2 070 
Pri wi Santos, No. 4 (New York 
dol. per Ib 490 406 
Fish 
Land f port thous. of Ib 31, 238 27, 205 
Stocks, « 1 stora end of month do 146, 813 125, 51¢ 
rR No quotation 
+R 3. Department of Agriculture data replace the series for l 


ber 1048 ar y p, 24 of the June 1950 SURVEY, 
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586 

1, O82 
1,715 
141 

»5 an 
5. 32 
29. 06 
020 

3. O58 
16.13 
13. 5 
G39 
O79 

101 
27.62 
26. 59 

1, 585 
SHH 

R5 

#44, 109 
110. 022 
1,021 
433 

45, 917 
10. 68 
RO4, OAS 
(04, 439 
548, 40 
5 a4 
485 

409 

54, 246 
54 818 
170, 946 
& ww 
74, 145 
132 

7, 462 
212. O58 
239 

6, 429 
10, O82 
1. 206 
116, 546 
358 

53, 018 
24, 918 
228 

1, 286 
727 
“49 

1 321 
471 

39, 328 
87, 133 


8. standards published prior to the Octobe 


44, 


79, 


, 397 


R57 

46 
798 
839 
433 
447 


u4y 


440 


40 


108 


344 


2,045 


053 
240 
728 
596 
731 
130 
473 


656 
027 


496 
1,075 
1, 871 

130 


29.02 
27.19 


i 


30. 35 


4, 335 
2, 836 
18. 41 


13.8 


941 
157 


27.12 


1, 488 
802 
43 


638, 652 
78, 844 
1, 558 


474 


43, 184 


7. WN 
806, 047 
592, 792 
492, 194 

4, 812 


5258 


455 
46, 61 
49, 190 
155, 971 
128, 467 


31, 629 


147 


36, G28 

136, 548 

211 

6, 142 

19. O51 
3,4 


12 
179, 732 


317 


40, 368 
32, 893 
286 
855 
506 
6ov 
1,050 
462 


48, 100 
97, 773 


29. 00 


4, 154 
2, 586 


18.18 


13. 1 


1,019 


1, 206 
166 


a 


«/ 


625 


=) 
= 
= 


597 


43 
6, 1 
829, 338 
605, 008 
469, 361 
3, 851 


548 
480 


Ba 
45, 952 
743 
, 258 
BSS 
142 


122, 328 
208 

5, 168 
16, 316 
3, 667 
188, 476 
342 

37, 542 
35, 712 
308 

1, 198 
803 
noo 
976 
478 


65, 671 
116, 897 


443 
1, 070 


20. 65 


14.9 


632 
307 


229 


4, 637 


(VWs 


69, 303 
137, 307 


S-29 








August 


Septem- 
er 
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Novem- 
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1, 


9 


454 
184 
046 
239 


30. 09 
26. 90 
32. 00 


3, 


9 
«. 


21 


_ 


606, 


= 
a 


519, 


303, ! 


626 
345 


55 


5.0 


, 449 


542 | 


42 
567 
919 
831 


486 


225 | 


Y9S 


, 016 


370 


572 


. 586 


39, 
105, 


oo 


155, 


70, 
153, 


587 


, 744 


04 


697 


496 


, 126 


190 


168 
179 
262 


221 


, 095 


568 
369 


412 


140 
625 


131 


» 


21, 


58 


140, 


133, 


71, 


or 1949 issue of the SURVEY. 


, 478 


469 
31 


754 


485 


, 829 


491 


674 
486 


5, GO6 


544 
284 


551 


O41 


. 608 


253 
241 
653 


181 


1, 


9 


169 


2, 795 
763 | 


30. 49 
26. 92 
31.70 | 


5, 


2 


102 
955 


19. 41 


14.0 


1, 
l, 


28 


Osi 
790 
591 


20 


28. 90 


686, 
103, 


, 621 


457 
636 
804 


, 561 


. 486 


326 
a4 


5, 656 


, 625 


758 


, 425 


482 
467 


, 982 


. 162 


749 
128 


7, 871 


165 


72, 338 


~ 


104, 


56, 
56, 


, 801 


220 


,014 
, 084 


2 
378 


560 


588 


2, 830 


372 


, 4 


974 
768 


, 729 


530 | 


471 
471 


| 
| 


515 | 


we 
238 


29. 50 
29. 32 


1, OR1 
ros 

36 

669, 181 
r 124, 307 
783 

493 


43, 293 
r 9, 416 


, 006, 444 
821, 067 

r 326, 300 
5, 504 
40S 

. 408 


* 47, 876 


’ 37, 199 





87, 741 

r 260, 640 
232 

3, 02 

1, O85 
ré6l 

* 75, 582 


no 
oti 


r 68, 029 


14, 596 
. 363 


1, 251 
| 713 


750) 
1, 380 


. 519 


|” 165, 304 





| 
i 
! 


Decem- 
ber 


1, 110 
1, 604 
251 


33. 03 
20. 45 
32. 38 


918 
1, 048 
252 


31. 38 


30. 77 


1, 948 
862 


650, 935 
159, 141 
531 


41, 964 
10, 798 


1, 255, 175 


925, 638 
518, 042 


536 
414 
59, 988 
42, 905 


242, 183 
70, 862 


197 


82, 807 
281, 601 
241 

4, 276 
549 


48, 655 


. 577 


157,722 


Data for September 1944 to Decem- 
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1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con 


Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish to 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis 
Production and receipts: 
Production_____- 
Entries from off-shore 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
Deliveries, total___ 
For domestic consumption 
For export ____ : 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of rm 
thous. of 
Exports, refined sugar 
Imports: 
Raw sugar, total 
From Cuba____. 
From Philippine Islands 
Refined sugar, total 
From Cuba ‘ 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale. a lol. per It 
Refined: 
TSE 
Wholesale______ 
‘en, eeperes............. u | 


TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate mil. of It 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end « 1a 
ter, total mil t 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and n 
laneous domestic mil 
Foreign grown: 
00S aaa 1 
Cigarette tobacco i 
Exports, including scrap and stems hou 
Imports, including scrap and stems 


Manufactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, tota 
Chewing, plug, and twist 
Smoking. -_.........- 

a ; 
Consumption (withdrawals): 
Cigarettes (small): 
‘Pestres........ 
Tax-paid______ 
Cigars (large), tax-paid thousar 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid 


} f 1} 


Exports, cigarettes - 
Price, wholesale (composite), 
destination 


cigarett 


1 +} 
dol. per 





HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins 
Calf and kip skins_. thor 
Cattle hides.._......_-- ’ 
Geatekins.............- : 
Sheep and lamb skins _- 

Prices, wholesale (Chicago) 
Calfskins, packers’, 8 to 15 Ib 
Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, nati‘ 


LEATHER 
Production: 
Calf and kip.__.___- thou 
Cattle hide arn thor 
Goat and kid ; thou 
Sheep and lamb ___. 
Exports: 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides 
Offal, including belting offal 
Upper leather = 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. 0. b. tannery 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composit 


thous. ¢« 


* Revised. 1 Price for 5 pounds: qt 


the © 


o'See corresponding note on p. 8-3 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Ss bs | | | | | as } 
1949 Statistic al Supplement to the Survey Dece January - Marc! April May Jun July August | Septem- October | Novem- | Decem- 
’ ber iry . . ° | ber | ber her 
4 i _ I -_-—-— 
[Aon . > mmo . ° 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
2 ; | 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
ce ; thous. of pairs 5, 593 iS, HOF ), 259 46, 496 38, 058 38, 485 39, 070 35, 465 ik, 770 43,928 | * 44,083 38, 254 
g ! , except athletic, 
thous. of pairs 31, 147 35, 822 6, 200 42, 861 34, 204 34, 215 34, 221 30, 954 41, 824 37, 355 ’ 36, 720 32, 284 
4 do 33, 170 24 38, 629 29,514 30, 563 31, 192 28, 748 38, 671 34, 483 33, 942 29, 971 
r ¢ ck 2, 651 0235 3, 940 3, 477 3, 493 3, 127 2, 141 3, O11 2, 706 2, 761 2, 313 
B 
1 i 8, O7E &, 148 7, GR2 9, 421 7, 842 8, 287 8, 55 6, 897 9, 519 9,155 * 9, 278 8, R41 
Y I / 1, 207 1, 20 1,378 1, 105 1, 251 1, 418 1, 334 1,777 1, 689 1. 607 1, 317 
4 { 17. 974 18, 709 22. 577 17, 468 17. 10! 16, 756 * 22, 300 18, S10 ° 17,677 14, 577 
i ‘ 5, 134 109 5, 762 4, 670 4, 538 4,652 5, 267 4, 807 ’ 4,941 4, 597 
104 ) f z 119 3, O04 2, 861 2, 961 2, 804 3,217 2, 952 
ns 2, 42 2, Hi9 OSS ; ; 3, 708 4, 242 6, 199 5, 783 ’ 6, 630 5, 362 
\ j 232 220 247 277 277 19 319 355 368 * 339 329 |.. 
( 41 220 254 275 224 245 288 392 427 r 304 279 
Ex i is 229 } $37 07 257 233 | 256 1275 | 333 1 280 
I ( ivear welt. leather 
M dol. per pair 9 ». 5S ) 9. 555 9. 555 9. 55 9. 555 9. 678 10. 045 10. 131 10. 388 10. 388 10. 682 
7; ‘ i 6. 6M 6 60 6 600 6. 600 6. 600 6.750 6.750 6.750 7.150 7. 225 7. 350 7.750 7. 975 
WW efor i i 1M ] 150 5.150 5.150 5.150 5. 150 5. 150 5. 150 5. 150 (*) 5. 150 
. . wre —— 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES 
Ext t M bd ft 44, 529 3, 601 4, 328 $4, 383 4), 277 38, 178 ), 589 44, 852 37, 772 40, 658 39, 397 52, 991 s 
I | 'v is 167, 280 166, 22S 255, 642 262, 114 275, 384 357, 413 338, 658 339, 051 374, 204 304, 922 259, 024 ry 
Nat I M ifacturers A ciatior 
Pr t mil. bd. ft 2. 967 2. 387 2, 46 3 O90 3, 226 }, 57e 3, 579 3, 338 , O50 3,717 3, 687 3, 356 3, 009 
| i AM 63. re Hou OHSS 752 74 820 s4s 829 776 705 
le 2 1, 754 1, S62 2, 421 2, 53S 2, 824 2, 825 3, 121 2, 869 2, 858 2, 580 2. 304 
§ d 2,072 2, 6 2,8 3, 342 3, 220 3, 683 3, 600 3, 758 3, 637 3, 553 3, 285 2, 878 
; d (62 697 680 739 683 776 70. 780 778 791 743 651 
d 2 31 1, O36 2.128 2. i 2. 537 2, 0 897 2, 978 2, 859 2, 762 2, 542 2, 227 
g ‘ ‘ jor ards), end 
nil. bd. ft 7. 070 6, 82 6. 468 6, 21¢ 6, 223 6,117 6, 096 6, 361 6, 441 6, 555 6, 645 6. 763 
I i 2, 181 2,117 029 1, 959 1, 064 1, O41 1, v2 2, 099 2, 168 2, 203 2, 237 2, 291 
< do 4, SAY 4, 706 4,459 4, 257 4, 250 4,1/¢t 4, 104 4, 262 4, 273 4, 352 4, 408 4,472 
SOFTWOODS 
D 
( d 77¢ 919 70 994 1, 044 917 905 889 989 | 848 832 940 969 
( nt d Bis 708 a4 872 QRS RTA R45 976 1,044 8Y5 7h 734 733 
I d s44 575 O44 921 927 wy SAO 704 1, O83 1, OOV 1, 007 909 S60 
i ® & 74s O67 929 1, 02S 938 757 921 996, 074 960 S40 
P — 17 687 GAS 632 579 616 778 7 RO) Th 773 
Ext* M bd. ft r 18, 68 10), 4 14, 6% ] 7. v 1 20, 731 20, 200 17, 461 17, O87 19, 555 23. O83 
RNY 4, 437 5, 379 977 5, 145 2, 125 4, 682 6, 684 5, 324 6, 7 6, 661 9, 043 
14. 80 6. 424 ‘ { 10. 62 iT 7. De 16, 049 13, 5i¢ 12, 137 10, 291 12, 804 14, 040 
I 
i’ x16 
per M bd. ft 63. 21 64. 484 66. 640 67. 620 69. 090 72. 32 375. 430 4 82. 389 87. 050 88. 9453 86. 040 r 79. 026 78. 090 
G +4", R.1 
M bd. ft 104. 80 102. Ox 103. 6 105. 840 105. 840 109.368 | 2.111.770 | 4119. 539 126. 063 128. 922 120.933 + 130. 458 132. 397 
‘ ba. ft 627 714 R02 749 770 gR2 840) 914 S44 760 751 624 #33 
( l 2 2Y1 sy 361 385 488 409 576 45s 414 391 320 361 
i 7h 7 tw 764 758 TOR 797 757 831 790 815 778 709 
i ATS are tue 785 746 S79 S5Y 807 932 834 774 695 592 
on 1. 62 1. 6 1. 62 1. 602 1.614 1, 533 1, 471 1, 42 1, 320 1, 276 1, 317 1, 400 1, 517 
} M be _ ft 7.92 0.104 8, OF 6,813 &, 602 &, 866 11, 909 10, 448 & 324 5, 5Ol 6, 976 10, 607 
i 2 } 2 G88 2 1. 584 2 562 1, 026 2 866 2 683 2. 445 1, 544 2.270 3. O51 
134 6. 41¢ é 29 ‘ 1 6, G4 9,13 7, 7 S79 3, 957 4, 706 7, 556 
I 
x * X 
M be ft 65. 4¢ ( f 65. 618 65. Oe 66. 176 69. 342 72. 18 74. 568 81.773 87. 225 82. 954 79. 027 79. 361 
Fr. ¢ x 4°’ x 12-14 
per M bd. ft 140. 25 141.114 | 139.472 | 139. 41 139. 1f 141.8902 | 142.657 | 144. 77¢ 148.405 | 154.205 | 153.204 | 153.204 | 152.515 
Wi 
( ! t 624 461 167 is4 619 721 82S Sik 851 766 747 617 619 
0 7¢ 7 7 763 783 719 758 778 823 SO4 7S 765 770 
I :7 24 st 477 585 72 837 764 879 771 735 616 500 
he) 4 j SR2 ‘7 697 789 7 806 734 721 606 564 
j 1, 632 1, 491 1, 37 1, 272 1, 261 1, 293 1, 341 1, 374 1, 447 1, 454 1, 498 1, 515 1, 451 
x ner M bd. ft 18 60. 37 61. 2 62. 72 64.13 66. 22 68. 53 70. 84 74. 69 78. 68 81.38 &2. 52 84. 47 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
I t } ent 192, 454 175, 484 177, 577 235, 291 207, 431 228, 184 223, 051 150, 764 244, 051 540 2%), 782 243, 761 
g d 198, 30 168, ¢ 177. & 237. 000 206, 840 224, 383 30), 444 146, & 237, 558 oe 249, 789 243, 149 
St d 40, 189 55, 268 55 329 53 R78 53, 638 57, 861 50, 836 55, 129 60, 605 56, 721 r 58, 498 57, 662 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
M 
( M be _ft 4, 32 41M 27 7,1 5, 800 7, 525 5, 425 8, 55 11, 650 5, 950 5, 475 5, 400 4, 700 
( ‘ 5 OK 72 8 Oi 9, SH 11.0% 12, 675 12, 475 15, 62 19, 575 19, 675 19, 100 19, 600 18, 900 
] 1, 4 4, 22 4,12 4,85 4, 025 5, 225 5, 42 4, 500 5, 825 5, 375 5, 900 5, 650 5, 700 
4, 2 4, 22 1, 44 5, 454 4, 625 5, 325 6, 550 5, 65 7, 500 6, 100 5, 750 5, 500 5, 125 
S lo rT 2 9. 92 0 6M 9. OM &. 275 &. 150 7, 000 5, 7 4,075 3, 425 3, 570 3, 775 4.250 
ror te No quotatior Estimated: based on index computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 4 Data beginning July 1950 represent 
ed to include reports from additional companies (accounting for about 4 percent of total production in 1949) and, therefore, are not comparable with 
t J ry-May 1949 will be shown later 
t mall number of “other footwear’? which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
SI : the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the d stribution by kinds, include small revisions not available 
t | t ] 1944, sI wn prior to the August 1950 SURVEY, covered fewer reporting companies (see nots **$" above 
i p. 8-38 of the October 1949 SURVEY regarding rev ns for exports of sawmill products for 1948 and Western pine for January 1947—-March 1948. © Minor monthly 
re ! 1) fir rmerly designat as West Coast w ! r total lumber production and shipments (beginning 1934) and stocks (1936, 1938) are available upon 


requ I lary 1948—July 1949 for total lumber and softwoods are shown on p. 8-30 of the October 1950 SURVEY 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 5... 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey pee 
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LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued 





Oak:" 
Orders, new- f 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Production. 

Shipments --- io 


Stocks, mill, end of month. d 47, 149 





IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excl 
Exports, total 
Scrap - -- 
Imports, total : i 63 
Scrap di l 


1 mfr 


advance 


Iron and Steel Scrap 
Consumption, total thor 
Home scrap. 
Purchased serap 
Stocks, consumers’, 
Home scrap 
Purchased scrap ‘ lo { 


end of month, tota 


Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Production___._...--.-- thou f long tons 2 f 
Shipments. - 1, 649 
Stocks, at mines, end of mont! 
Lak« Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake port 
Consumption by furnaces 
Stocks, end of month, total 38, f 
At furnaces 32, 544 
On Lake Erie docks ‘ 6, O85 
Imports ‘ 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese « nt 
thou f ley ner ~ 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron: 
Unfilled orders for sale _ thous. of 2 
Shipments, total_____- be 
For sale. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, new, for sale short t 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total_ 
For sale_.._._. aaah ( 2 
Pig iron: 
Production _....---......thous. of short tons 5, 231 
Consumption ___. cde 5, 218 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of mont 
thous. of short t 


Prices, wholesale: 
Composite 
Basic (furnace) 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Islar Af 


dol 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total____- ( 
Railway specialties ( 2 
Steel forgings, for sale: 
Orders, unfilled, total 
Drop and upset. de 
Press and open hammer de 
Shipments, total dc 78, 26) 
Drop and upset de 7 
Press and open hammer dc 16, 5 
Steel ingots and steel for castings 
Production _...thous. of short tor 7,728 
Percent of capacity. 95 
Prices, wholesa 
Composite, finished steel____ ‘ 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point 
dol. per long tor 8. 84 
Structural steel (Pittsburgh) - dol. per It 3 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (P ittsburg! 
dol. per long tor 1. 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Shipments_____.- 7 do l 
Stocks, end of month...__. do 


thousands 4, 592 


r Revised. 

o' Monthly revisions (1940-46) to incorporate data for prefir 
later; scattered monthly revisions (1934-36 

tPercent of capacity is calculated or 
1, 1950, of 99,392,800 tons; 1949, on 96,120,930 tor 


are aval 


annual capacity as fo 
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ae | 9: 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1949 ! aoe Cod 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Decem- | Febru | | Septem- | Novem- a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Re ' January v March April May | June July August _ | October | * — — 
a | | 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL— ontinued 
Steel, Manufac tured Productse—Continued 
Cans, met ts (in terms of steel consumed), | | 
aed short tons 219,119 | 200,187 | 198,279 | 236,413 | 224,203 | 282,923 | 356,117 306.681 | 551,451 | 431,161 | 349,858 | 301,350 |_.......-. 
Rood do 146, 653 136, 899 121, 128 138,019 130, 753 164, 147 228, 767 264,343 | 395, 266 310, 916 230, 772 192. 709 emailing 
Nonfood do 72, 466 72, 288 77, 151 G8, 304 93, 450 118, 776 127,350 132, 338 156,185 | 120,245 | 119,086 108, 41 -— 
S yrnne ale do 184, 915 176, 582 163, 010 192, 993 187, O86 241, O85 312, 661 364, 504 498,360 | 382, 801 313, 218 265, 628 on 
Sieseaa duction lions 831 951 908 1,061 956 1, O88 1, 105 1, 124 1, 527 1,451 | 1,520) 1,330 1, 27 
Crowns. DP thousand gross 16, 767 21, 365 22, 066 26, 281 25, 353 30, 531 33, 036 33, 836 36, 613 30, 291 28, 758 20,260 | 26, 807 
Stee] product t pment | 
~ Tot thous. of short tons 5,411 5, 483 5, 135 5, 723 5, 780 6, 253 6, 192 5, 669 6, 326 6, 145 6, 504 6, 051 | 
’ B 1—Carl lallog d 606 620 602 652 646 702 693 54 674 689 | 753 671 | . 
Reinf g do 138 122 101 116 22 138 138 156 169 151 159 | 152 | F -_ 
Se do 220 228 220 230 225 241 229 2h) 2R2 269 307 | OF Rr Se 
; do 653 671 633 658 743 803 807 703 801 | 770 740 | OD Rentenidnail 
| do 519 456 46 441 438 467 447 393 454 | 482 542 540 | c 
R do 14! 151 126 125 1f4 18% 186 142 158 154 147 Dt Litinemtipene 
Q) do } 1, 506 1, 572 1, 502 1,719 | 1, 686 11, 768 11,735 11, 728 11,756 11, 607 11,839 11,673 |..------ . 
S ed do 137 141 14] 151 146 154 57 115 170 159 72 170 | wr 
Hot do 164 176 167 182 179 200 187 177 214 210 228 BS Resp dGucat 
ei - do 341 325 109 331 333 364 361 347 343 355 374 389 | 
do 328 148 29 363 3H 432 438 420 467 424 388 DF Lechmatéene 
W do 419 424 408 464 429 456 471 354 495 | 433 | 495 (ae 
| 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | 
Alur , 
— , , hort tons 41.161 52. 023 50. H68 58.747 58, 024 61, 929 60, 400 63, 518 63, 006 59, 449 62,915 | 62,276 65, 897 
I long tons 259, 203 232, 796 142, 324 253, 181 248, 354 225, 388 167, 154 182, 954 207, 852 213, 408 149,449 | 203, {9 
Price. ¥ tir N. ¥ | 
iol. per Ib O775 O775 O775 0746 O725 O7A7 OR64 ORR2 OORS | 1107 1388 | 1M1 . 1575 
Ajur i fal i products, shipments, total 
f Ibs 119.8 129. 5 140. 2 184.9 162. 7 163. 6 175.1 163.8 208.9 | 207.4 210. 1 987.3 lccaccsess 
26. 8 OR 8 2x. 9 15.8 3.4 36. 0 57.6 x0. 2 39.9 | 42.1 | 47.3 | 0.8 lcnnsens 
VW t total do 93.1 100. 7 11 149.0 120.4 127.5 137.5 133. 6 169. 1 165. 3 162.8 150. 4 | 153. 0 
' ; ‘ do 61.2 as 77.0 107.4 ao. 4 85.7 92.7 90.3 113.0 | 119.2) 106.8 99.7 | 101.6 
Bra how e price | dol. per Ib QR7 QR7 287 287 292 312 336 $42 342 363 369 378 | 378 
Copre | | | 
Prod | | 
Ming re ‘ bye Dper | | 
—_—yo 69.7341 70,915 | 766,841 | °75,608 | * 73,303 | * 74,467) * 74,828) * 72,582) * 80,222) ° 76,666 | ° 77,800) 81,957 81, 712 
, hort tons__| an. 200 a5 AN) gO. Th 00, 358 &3, 782 | 83, 286 | 06, 754 85, 378 93, 138 a6, GTR 00,542 | * 90,148 90, 648 
R do 04, 047 95, 229 04, O36 113, 464 108, 293 112,411 113, 061 0, 758 108, 465 111, 842 110,435 | 101,410 | 109, 464 
De " do 107. 662 111, 668 112, 77 123, 04 101, 729 113, 837 125, 016 06, 006 112, 107 119, 529 121, 806 113,715 | 121,954 
ar do 116. 02 101. O70 7 60, 276 57, O28 51.043 50, 350 48, 200 i), O52 58, 748 hi, 045 51, 805 | 49, 040 
Ex ire do | O49 12, le 2 1Y, O21 17, 120 14, O04 11, 434 9, 785 12, 230 12, 035 11, 925 ©. ae hese cucd= 
im do 50 O54 56, 21 61, 378 45, 207 34, 520 66, 117 87,222 | 20,347 33, 576 62, 526 38, 823 |.....- 
Ty ' do 211 Dn. 746 30, 750 26, 408 15, 658 17, O86 30, OS 13, 112 &, 204 | 33, 901 18, 669 
Ref do 19, 843 4 619 Is, 700 18, 862 9, 031 4 19 | 16, 2 4. 372 28, 625 20, 154 
Price ; N. % lol. per It 12 1S21 1820 820 S64 196) 2200 2220 2227 2420 . 2420 . 2420 
Le | | 
: hort te OAT LO 35. 64 4 82 +90 on | 7 35.558 | ° 38.024] 736,957 | ° 31.398 | + 36,030] °35,104] * 35,731 35,377 | 36,175 
. ant . 1 7. RRS red 6. 452 & 457 35. 513 9, 099 15 R11 $2, 283 44, 952 | 36, 912 35, 304 34, 069 
Ref . fis 
1 ' do 48. R04 47.512 41. 470 49.104 48, 106 48, ORO 44, 490 41, 520 47, 242 49, O58 54, 123 50, 725 48, 264 
Ss do 22, 738 25, 08 21, 855 22, 358 33, 751 45, 702 sh, 774 41, 18S 47,031 | 55, SO8 62, 138 58, 658 40. 601 
| 70. 424 76, 429 70,14 RA, SR] 86, 309 76, 236 69, 025 67, 809 67, 495 | 61, 042 | 50, 854 | 40, 910 | 35, 619 
I ‘ N.Y | 
per Ib Daw 1am) 12" 10g6 1063 1172 1181 1166 1293 1580 1604 | 1700 . 1700 
t f ul content | | | j 
hort tons 27, 42¢ 1, 2s v24 26, 197 32, 787 54,917 41,523 5, O46 NM) 548 | 41,831 43, 810 61, 002 
long ton _ O81 2, 987 2, 652 137 2, 743 5 185 2, 05 2, 574 2, 717 3, 150 3,653 i 
Q io 4, fi 1,4 749 5, 488 6, 120 6, 478 6, 571 &, 157 7, 092 7, 059 
Stock f th, total§ do 38, 777 139, S27 #43, 875 243, 800 2 42, 270 743,417 142,044 242,512 243.717 241,442 r 42,020 | 
do 22, 452 25, a 24, Sit 25, 39 23, 488 23, 482 20, 623 18, 254 19, 623 17, 804 | 17, 486 | 
i l 25 13, 145 ; 19, 67 18, 427 19, 230 20,117 22, 780 71,910 22. 587 23, 666 
Ir , | | | | 
; io... 1,783 2, 549 1, 38 1, 755 1, 392 74 473 658 4,266} 3,882] 3,130} 1, 685 
Bar t do 2,915 7, 409 8 Is4 4,072 2, 041 10, 434 8, 560 11, 621 &, 254 4, 869 6, 357 5, OO8 
] t t N. P lol. per Ib 7901 759. 74 747 7045 7700) 7770 SUAS 1. 0205 1.0129 1. 1335 1, 3768 1. 4478 
Z | | 
M pr r rable zinc. short tons. | 46,019 | 7 43,606 | * 46, 03% 1692 | + 49,.183 | + 52,111 | + 50,625] 748,423) 756,221) ° 54,794) ° 55, 791 54, 604 55, 127 
| do | 71,327 69, 948 69, 639 77, 046 75, 877 79, 645 75, 766 77, 868 73, 399 71, 057 79, 997 79, 226 80, 007 
. do 66, 125 82, 132 84, 257 85, SSO 83, 133 90, 346 90, G20 84, Lf 79, 365 75, 241 81, 156 79, O79 80, 300 
) ‘ do | 57. a1 69. 020 72, 84 74.700 73, 389 71. 101 68. 214 67.119 69, 073 70, 656 71, 506 69, 202 72, 276 
Stock t} lo 04, 221 82. 037 67, 419 50, 776 52, 520 41,819 26, 665 20. 417 14, 451 10, 267 9, 108 9, 255 8, 062 
I \ te t. Louis | | 
| per Ib__] 0o75 0976 0075 Ou 1066 1197 1465 1500 1505 | 1710 .1750 17 1750 
I hort ton 21, 204 23, 157 30, YOY 25, 530 20, 593 27, R2 43, 662 38, S24 5s, 549 32, 266 39, 456 34, 150 
| xport do W7 0 434 GR3 178 0 136 0 2,147 0 6, 169 0 
I | 
) do 7, 106 12, 491 15, 625 13, 382 7, 044 13, 309 30,141 | 20, 467 43, 785 | 16, 853 | 20, 446 | 20, 665 dn . 
| k do 13, 9&1 10, 606 14, 940 11, 165 13,371 | 13, 883 13, 385 18, 357 12, 617 15, 413 12, 841 13, 485 aeeses 
| | 
| 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC | 
B idia cast iron | | | 
B rs (1 lare | | | 
hipment thous. of Ib | 15, 025 10, 595 10, 534 11, 144 12, 573 15, 349 19, 386 25, 747 40, 329 | 40, 153 38, 488 26, 764 j...----0<< 
ks. ¢ th do .@ 60,117 70, 978 79, 029 00, 786 06, 434 99, 986 100, 904 87, 568 72,295 | 58,577 48, S85 48, 483 |.....-.---- 
Ra 
| thous. of sq. ft 2, 813 2, 678 2, 066 3, O18 2, 440 2, 025 3, 513 4, 020 6, 449 | 5,714 5, 798 5, 127 — 
Sta, th do 5, 688 5 R06 5. 655 6, 186 7, 056 7, 505 7, 821 6, 531 | 4, 846 | 4, 020 3, 200 4 | a eee 
Re ‘ Ir ides data for electrical strip ? Includes smal! amount not distributed . : , 
tRe sata beginning 1949 have been revised to exclude figures for set ondary refineries; revisions prior to 1949 W ill be published later. The production figures (corresponding 
to tl forme nated as primary) include some secondary lead produced by primary refineries : 
*Substitut ‘ Compiled by the American Metal Market; data represent average of daily closing prices (prior series was based on averages for the day). 


§Govern! tocks represent those available for industrial use 
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{ Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued 


Boilers, range, shipments number 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Shipments_. . do 


Stocks, end of month _ 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, exc. electric 
Shipments, total - number 
Coal and wood ___. 
Gas (ine. bungalow and combinatior 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil i 


Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, total do 
Coal and wood 
RR 
Kerosene, gasoline, ‘and fuel oil 


Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity-air flow 
shipments, total num be 
| ae CS ee j do 
SL a ‘ do 


a i 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, , quart rly 
Blowers and fans, new orderst thou f dol 
Unit heater group, new orderst 

Foundry equipment (new), new order 

Sat tt a 1937 

Furnaces, industrial, new orders: 
Electric... thou 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling stee!)* 

Machine tools, shipments 1945-47 = 104 

Mechanical stokers, sales: 

Classes 1, 2, and 3 
Classes 4 and 5: 
i 
Horsepower 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal : 
orders r 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shiprnents 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed 
Refrigerators, index f “ 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type 
Washers... _..-- 
Insulating materials and related product 
Insulating materials, sales bille d, ind x 1936 “ 


Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 


Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper 
Shipments of vulcanized product 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipn 


Motors and generators, quarterly 
New orders, index s 36 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp.:7 
New orders hou 
Billings 

Direct eurrent motors and generator 
New orders. _- 








Billings hatte diotnase 
COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production thou 
Stocks in producers’ storage yard 
thou 
Exports 
Prices, composite , chestnut 
Retail q dol 
Wholesale 
Bituminous: 
Production- : thou 
Industrial consumption and retail de 
thou 


Industrial consumption, total 
Beehive coke ovens 
Byproduct coke ovens 
Cement mills 
Electric-power utilities 
Railways (class I 
Steel and rolling miils 
Other industrial 

Retail deliveries 


* Revised. 


tSee note marked “t”’ 


® Preliminary 
on p. 8-34 


oT he number of companies report 
quarters of 1950, 29 

* New Series. 
Currently, 


fr 


Compiled by the Indus 
the combined data for electric ar 
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1950 


April May June 


t M4 $2,101 : > 3, 374 4, 451 H3 $6, 405 
44.17 41, 20¢ { ‘ 2.517 4 879 61, 94 Q1 
‘7 6. 6A ROR 1, ORS 16, 208 64, 001 at 62 
HS 40, 040 42.152 43.744 1. 698 7,818 9, 401 
14 | 1 107 2 RI 209 19 263. 738 HH, 647 246), 28. 
) ‘ 81 14. 527 12.17 & 663 & 7R 
78 1 99 » LA pa 829 239, 7 244. ORD aps | 4 
1 rf 14, 36 ) 18, 663 11, 862 l w+ lf 4 
185. 409 5, 908 1 108, 071 130. 064 190, 317 204 2 
4 ) 2 ORS ( ‘ 16, 597 1, 376 1, 97 5] 
OR R 915 { ) 334 69, 721 101, 258 13 4 
41 24 a 44 RIV 2 14 38. O67 { s4 ] 267 
9 RR7 | ~ ), 9R2 AR TOR 7S 49 ys 
26, 454 20, 35 24, SS2 36, 304 38, SOF 0. 162 5m ATE 
17 | 6OF 4, 248 18, 348 15. 4¢ 21, 2Ré 30, 867 
8 ~ R38 TRS F 1) 4.437 6, 901 1174 
160, 404 164, 863 185, 78 21K 74 213, 754 237, 837 2 Ps 
l » 18. 619 48 
12 t4 s th ; 2 
201 ) 2 1. ¢ 204.9 622 
‘ 47 { yR2 s 
71 4 (M R37 9 ‘ 
yf ~ 7 ee ul ul 
1, 469 27 2 s4f 74 1,4 
163 ‘ Lif 11 134 ' 
46. R54 4 8. 564 Rm N45 +, OK f y. 
64 R7 5 13 66S Hy 
69 467 )] " 646 
. f . _ 
% } H4 x 24 
2 ‘ s 4 2 
Q 1" ‘ 44 ‘ 
t 62 ” ~ fh, Of 
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1949 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 


- L Yecem- 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Decem 


ber 


COAL—Continued | 


Ce l essels (bunker fuel 
thous. of short tons 3y 
St nd retail dealers’, end of month, 
thous. of short tons 45, 111 
Indust total do 43, 721 
| . ‘ ke ove! do 9, 83 
Ce. t do 1, 066 
F itilitic do 17, 704 
| I do 3, 849 
mills do___.| 912 
Othe istrial do | 40,210 
Ret lealer do 1, 390 
I t do 1,415 
Price m posite 
Retail dol. per short ton 16. 32 
Wi 
M do 8.711 
Pre es do 9.574 
| 
COKE | 
Produ 
Bee! thous. of short tons RS 
Bvt do 55, 
Pett kK, do 264 
c k th 
| " "i tal do r1,717 
At fur? t do wz 
At I t ts do 728 
Pet . do 140 
Ex do 36 
Price, bee ( lle (furnace 
dol. per short ton 13. 250 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS | 
Cru 
W number __| 1, 877 
Product thous. of bbl__| 155, 754 
Refiner neratior percent of capacity ba Sa) 
( J t till thous. of bbl 169, 723 
sf x € a] 
‘ I total do 253, 35 
\ d 60, 40) 
A i pipelines do 177, 049 
oO do 15, 902 
Fx do 2, 722 
I 1 ] 7s 
I ' k } st wells? dol. per bt 2. 570 
Ref ‘ 
Fue 
I 
thous. of bb 2, 000 
lo 7, 233 
) 
lo 44, 759 
: 51) 362 
; d 7 OTF 
k 4 
lo 4, 3M4 
do 7h, D7 
lo 6. 14 
“D lo 43 
| do 7 
D } ~\ fue ; 
per zg al m. 
fuel)* ; 
. > fe hb? 
4 OTS 
a xe 
i New k Har 
per ga ORS 
{bt 1, 10 
t h t 
F x l 
\ 19 t 
) itel 
Calif 
vy 19 URVEY., tl 
Y I ! No. 2f bulk 
) i 
i eX fee 
Sy eri ‘ be availa 
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1950 





78 
58, 964 
56, 620 
12, 353 
1, 089 
22, 925 
3, 746 
928 

15, 57 


pee 
~ 
i 
oe 


698 


644 


75, 


7! 
315 


825 
599 


101 
34 


250 


159 
| 16, 


, 043 


979 


~ 
x 


« §8 916 


able December 1949 figure, 


vania, 36 








426 | 


3 | October | 





Novem- 
ber 





3. 646 
96S 
17, 137 
2 457 
2, 923 
16. 47 
& 699 
° 9. 562 
587 

5, 671 
283 
855 
584 
271 
104 
37 

14. 250 
2, 031 


176, 636 
wt 
181, 778 


242, 311 


640 
289 
984 
661 
323 
41 

. 250 


1,999 
182, 896 
94 

188, 393 


246, 424 








60, BR4 61, 993 
164, 303 167, 490 
17, 124 16, 941 
2. 654 4, 033 
14, 533 15, 496 
2. 570 2. 570 
35, 392 37, 723 
35, 343 38, 759 
24, 864 r 20, 320 
42, 668 r 45, 980 
5, 899 6, 145 
4, 117 4,474 
4,772 4, 980 
278, 270 285, 643 
41, 966 r 45,004 
916 | 1,124 
802 | 632 

| 
Os6 ORS 
1. 650 | 1. 650 
9. GRO | 10, 264 
7, 920 ro 486 
27, 677 28, 292 
113 136 

| 
096 OOS 
4, 46 4, 987 
3, 11 4, 07 
6. 850 6, 973 
1, 21 wu. 
255 268 


ude petroleum, 36° 


16. 80 


8. 741 
9. 582 


~ 
- 
a 
Ls 


14. 625 


213 
"@ 
182, 539 


176.725 |..------.- 


250, 016 moments 
, 053 | 
, 84 snoanees 
& | eee 


26Y 
570 


~ 2.570 





36, 
37, 


35, 
47,4 


2 86, 
45. 


Os! 


1. 650 1. 700 





101 


— 1S 


75,435,000 barrels. 


36.9° gravity (former series, 33°- 
40° gravity); lubricating oil, bright stock, 
in the April 1950 SURVEY, prices for kerosene (N. Y. 


i taxes (Oklahoma, group 3). 


January —— March April May June | July | August 
_—s , . t wT) ° 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
| 
14 12 | 19 45 85 82 88 
| 
37, 119 24, 583 28, 054 37, 590 44, 795 51, 376 51, 979 
$6, O38 24, 118 26, 893 36, 047 42, 840 49, 198 49, 751 
7, O87 3, 449 4, 848 7,491 9, 572 11, 280 10, 395 
877 528 55s 668 771 902 “44 
15,066 | 11,055 11.167 | 13,820| 16,774| 19,505] 20,581 
3 O10 2.093 2. 755 2,902 3,113 | 3, 802 | 3, 238 
748 453 500 695 841 951 | 891 
9, 250 6, 540 7,070 10, 471 11,769 | 12,758 | 13,702 
1, 081 465 1, 161 | 1, 543 1,955 | 2,178 2, 228 
557 197 776 2, 108 3, 072 | 2, 657 2, 715 
16. 47 16. 51 16. 67 16. 8 16. 16 16. 09 | 16. 12 
8. 767 8. 795 & 861 18. 756 8. 729 | 8. 707 8. 689 
9. 732 9. 766 9. 855 9. 456 9. 403 | 9. 304 9. 380 
} 
104 26 248 424 449 568 505 
LAR O56 4.979 5, 663 5, 868 5, 657 | 5, 855 
291 259 254 246 206 304 318 
1, 281 655 | 550 700 718 724 | 816 
807 448 448 581 611 612 | 642 | 
474 | 207 | 102 119 108 111 | 174 
149 155 112 117 133 129 125 
29 24 22 29 32 22 | 39 
13. 250 13. 250 13. 850 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 
1, 806 1, 671 2,009 1, 826 1,994 : | 2, 135 | 
152,590 | 139,073 151, 213 149, 052 159, 441 33 170, 017 
aA S4 RS &2 90 91 
169, O87 148, 837 165, 418 155, 797 171, 599 169, 663 182, 330 
| | 
246.610 | 243,750 | 241,230 | 244,605 | 239,877 | 242, 287 | 240, 270 | 
61. 195 59. O65 60.647 | 62,647 | 62,944 62, 639 62, 845 
169,217 | 167.916 | 164,663 | 165,373 | 160,751 | 162,506 | 160, 254 
16, 198 15, 869 15,920 | 16, 585 16, 182 16,142} 17,171 
2, 130 2, 328 2, 968 2, 46 3, 226 3, 250 | 
16, 444 SY] 13, 787 13, 731 14, 208 | 13, 097 
2. 570 7 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
' 
| | 
| 
2. 489 = 720 29, 070 29, 301 30, 920 31,112 | 2, 253 
7, 491 818 35, 768 31, 426 32, 954 32,058 | 35, 338 
43, 406 ), 484 42.604 | 28,806] 25,123] 19,705 22, 864 
4 47. 281 59 ORS 2,906 | 955 39, 055 40, 743 
7, 804 7, 462 7, 868 5, 319 | 5, 673 5, 275 | 5, 324 
{ 4, 033 3, 543 5, RS 4,117 4, 029 
4, 28¥ 4, 160 5, OSS 5, 064 4,713 5. 039 4.477 
63, 932 20 7,777 | 37, 530 | 242,739 | 253,679 | 261, 664 
IS 47. ROS 41. SO | 39, 979 | 39, 482 40, 124 $2, le 
| | | 
649 1 an 1001 | 863 714 62 2 
M4: 44 1. 19 OSs RH) 1, 308 Y 
x . O7s O77 O7s OR] OR! 
1 10 aN 1. 438 1. 488 1. 5 1. 62 ] al 
11,1 i, 4 10, 10K 8, 848 9,70) &, 477 9, 09 
, we 4] 12, 46¥ &. 371 (x 4. 570 6, G2e 
18. De 12 13, 001 13, 383 17, 304 21,117 23, 151 
68 xO 21 ) 71 2 ‘ 
a8 (yar O8U OSY ovo ov (a 
i S 4 ON 3 45 4 O39 4 O02 4 ] 
s4 ix , 271 2, 544 3, Bat SRS $39 
a, 3 ; &, USY & 787 &, 280 73 7, 427 
Of %y 1.110 1, 25 1,160 91 31.07 
7 170 72 sl ” 
y t porting vanies. Price on new basis for March 195 
East Coast terminal not previously reporting; compa 
{ r oe ) 
followi! es have been substituted for those previously shown Cr 
»t I , Oxe all fees and taxes (former series, Pent! 
exe " er series, cylinder, Pennsylvania Bes 
and taxe r water white, Pennsylvania. Kerosene pri 
w, Bure Lat Statistics. Prices are for bulk lots, excluding all fees at 


ices beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and coearere notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 





PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Motor fuel: 
All types: 
Production, total , thous. of bbl 
Gasoline and naphtha from crude petro- 
leum ie _..thous. of bbl 
Natural gasoline and allied products. do 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers 
of cycle products thous. of bbl 
Used at refineries do 
Domestic demand_.- do 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: 
Finished gasoline, total 
At refineries ‘ 
Unfinished gasoline 
Natural gasoline and allied products_ « 
Exports_______ do 
Price, gasoline: 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma), ¢ 
lo ™ 





Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y.)t lo 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total thous 
100-octane and above 
Stocks, total. _. 
100-octane and above 
Asphalt: 
Production __ 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 
Wax: 
Production Lina 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 
Asphalt products, shipments: 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap sheet: 
Smooth-surfaced 
Mineral-surfaced_. 
Shingles, all types 
Asphalt sidings 
Saturated felts__ 


thous 


Decem- 
be 


1949 


or 
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January 


6S 
1890 


485 


* ; 


tf 


Apr M 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODU 


$5, 88 . 
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1950 


1y June 


July 


CTS—Continued 


OOS lol 
201 "2 


TSI 54 
44 «. 4 


babe! 


10 1, O43, Rox 


ww 1.15 (x 


“PP 





PULP, PAPER, 





PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood: 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper: 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 


WOOD PULP 


thous. of cords (128 cu 


Production: 

Total, all grades thous 
Bleached sulphate hort t 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite 
Unbleached sulphite 
Soda ay 
Groundwood 
Defibrated, exploded, etc 

Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of mont} 

Total, all grades short t 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate ic 
Bleached sulphite i 
Unbleached sulphite 
Soda i ae 
Groundwood 


Exports, all grades, total 

Imports, all grades, total 
Bleached sulphate 
Unbleached sulphate 
Bleached sulphite ; 
Unbleached sulphite_- 
Soda F 
Groundwood 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short t 

Paper (inc!. building paper 
Paperboard ried 
Building board 
"Revised. 
tRevised series. 

January 1951 SURVEY. 


Beginning with the Oct 


! Excludes “‘special category” expo 


H0r 





August 





February 195] 
— Oetaher | Decem- 
er t er 
87 ) “ ~ 2 
7 ; * 7 ~ 
sti 47 
inal : ‘. 
S ire 
wt ‘ Q 
} ‘ S44 ' 
{ 
7, 84 x } 
5 ys] 
& 4 
{ 0! 
' 47 
207 
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’ 
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1x 
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<r 
uj 
° 236 
f 
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I 
‘ >» 198 
6 a4 
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“ y. (V2 I 
24 042 Int 
me ME I 
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24 of the 


the 





February 1951 
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— 1949 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 4 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ; 
. . Decem- Febru- \ 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey Nae January =e farch 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. 


Paper ling | er, newsprint, and paper 
board (A n Paper and Pulp Association 
oO short to 
Or f end of montt do 
Prod do 
S) do 
Stock do 
Fin 
Ord do 
Or and af ) do 
Prod do 
Q} ent do 
St i nth do 
Pri 
Oo do 
Ord 1 of t do 
Prod do 
Shit do 
St k } do 
Price ¥ * hook per, “RB” grade, Eng 
f te, f } ll! dol. per 1001b 
Cc 
Order short tons 
( 1 of ! do 
| j lo 
do 
do 
New 
Ca . - 
| lu do 
do 
> or do 
I 
{ do 
S do 
A do 
4 do 
do 
I do 
1 York lol. per short ton 
Par t 1 Association 
0 ort tons 
0 do 
| do 
I 
Pa 
; | ? ! fi bye 
4 4 J J 
New 1936 = 100 
do 
PRINTING 
| her edi ’ 
New « 
RUBBER 
( ng tons 
do 
I x " lo 
‘ ew York 
lol. per Ib 


long tons 
a 


| 


Export do 


l do 
Cor r t do 
TIRES AND TUBES 
Pre 
Pr thousands 
Si ‘ ta do 
oO ment do 
Rep pment do 
I r do 
Stocks, « ntl do 
Ex rt do 
Inner tul 
| 


r ict do 
Shipment do 
do 
do 


r Re ‘ I wie 


ix 


“*sIve 
Newfoundland 
ry 


the ‘ i for 1948 are 


are shown < 


PU 


April 


May 


1950 


June 


S-37 





July 


LP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 





August 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


| 
| Novem- 


ber 


Decem- 


ber 





| 


785, O48 
KOO, 545 
775, 846 
763, 256 


341, 090 


oF 
41 
03, 734 
04, 033 
84, 411 


268 


ror 


281, 470 
m4 VSS 
DAO (4 


116, 004 


441.7 
449.0 


524 


149 








RUBBE 


629 
5, 312 
10, 926 
44 








shown on p. 23 of the May 1950 SURVEY. 


340, 315 


100, 628 
a0) 
92, 899 
92. 308 
86, 350 


MA) 


249 O75 
2M, 20 
244, 7R1 


fh. ASD 
104, 477 
4,17 
ar 
29. 338 
S60) 
RA SR] 
we 
20, 424 
19, 741 
27, 254 
6, 691 
6, 21¢ 
3, 247 
> S70 
100 
11, 797 
92 
5 a0 
610 
11, 059 


R58, 342 
4532, 895 
840, 837 
844, 503 
336, 644 


113, 260 
56, 890 
104, 613 
106 
84 


‘09 
395 





| 
779, 468 


540, 465 
774, 868 
772, 558 


338, 950 


95, 020 


55, (40 
95, 161 
96, 270 
83, 285 


259, 798 
241, 750 
260, 469 





810, 402 
538, 304 
814, 697 
812, 556 
341, 091 


108, 185 
56, 225 
105, 620 
107, 599 
81, 305 


274, 241 
238, 419 


275, 228 


| 
} 


O18, 164 
70, 260 
716, 545 
723, 630 
330, 044 


135, 210 
110, 200 
83, 785 
86, 350 
76, 910 


311,075 


329, 000 
238, 605 





973, 952 
876, 200 
836, 936 
845, 246 
322, 990 


149, 100 | 
143, 200 | 


111, 513 
116, 050 
74, 115 


353, 957 
387, 500 
286, 343 


114, 207 
145, 772 
106, 968 
111, 935 
69, 450 


307, 738 


414, 165 
280, 260 


852, 625 
913, 297 
805, 715 
815, 574 
313, 665 


* 870, 578 
’ 912, 860 
’ 866, 392 
’ 870, 904 
r 305, 900 


’ 115, 272 
r 147, 840 
112. 411 
113, 203 
’ 68, 655 


. 


290, 525 
406, 900 
206, 343 


s- 3% 


’ 814, 739 
’ 875, 930 


r 846, 608 | 


r 851, 647 
| * 300, 735 


| * 102, 065 


* 138, 300 | 


| © 109, 573 


r 111, 590 | 
’ 66, 635 | 


* 284, 615 
r 305, 050 
r 200, 449 


| 
| 





792, 000 
862, 300 
795. 000 
805. 000 
290, 620 


104, 000 
133, 300 
106, 000 
109. 000 

63, 635 


284. 000 
398, 000 
282, 000 








| 
| 
257, 445 277, 572 605 239, 675 286, 188 281, 172 297, 782 | * 206.460 | 281,000 
116, O85 119, 110 116, 766 16, 210 115, 140 116, 335 115, 310 113, 870 | * 107,860 | 108, 860 
| 
} 

11. 30 11.30 11.30 11.30 11. 65 11. 65 11.78 12.15 12.15 12. 53 
304, 000 276, 000 286, 588 205, 568 312, 314 300, 665 276, 858 | * 208, 200 | + 281, 370 260, 000 
161. 610 166. 560 167. 945 167, 350 218, 870 227, 570 227, 700 | * 231, 200 | + 224. 065 217, 000 
WW), O75 71, 129 291, 592 206, 290 258, 564 286, 377 273, 620 | * 202,731 | * 292, 323 262, 000 
4, 231 271, 048 285, 200 208), 157 20, 790 280,407 | 276,705 | * 204, 692 | * 288, 503 267, 000 
81. 764 81.845 RR 235 RR 3 a6, 139 81, 352 78, 265 ’ 76, 305 r 80,125 74, 125 
451, 635 459, 037 440, 967 466, 443 437, 579 1M). 443 456, 743 430, 551 
426. O60 479, 560 440. 777 417, 589 485, 165 465, 253 477, 708 448, 77! 
182 276 159, 767 159. O57 184, 727 137, 141 128, 331 107, 366 89, 142 
on. 92 403. 801 401, 922 376, 482 6, 759 346, 705 373, 788 420,786 | 407,943 398, 309 
80, STI 82.6 89,719 8, 420 84. 280) 90, 882 MM, 564 88, 363 86, OSD 83. 780 
79. 027 &5, 340 86, 257 89, G28 &3, 586 90, 955 83, 962 | 90, 837 83, 241 86, 201 

& 806 6, 120 9, 582 8.074 8, 768 &, 605 9, 297 7,823 10, 662 8, 241 
318, 036 284,010 288, 684 303, 524 330, 424 376, 900 372, 943 3%, 782 334, 783 328, O18 
Sh TAS 91. O75 04, 187 78, 935 98. 140 81, 095 04, 271 88 332 98, 499 06, 942 
ie? 00 369, 560 487, 435 441, 239 415, 424 167, 604 418, 604 449, 183 385, 659 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 | 106. 00 106. 00 
952. 600 847.100 064, 000 945, 400 983, 300 1, 204, 500 977, 800 (1, 039, 000 |1, 019, 900 876, 700 

71, 800 443, 700 395, 500 394, 100 524. 400 729. 100 714, 900 694, 700 722, 000 617, 200 
908. 600 R58, 300 934, 600 907. 600 816,900 1,017, 300 954, 400 (1,022, 400 (1,012, 700 940, 500 

91 92 91 O4 82 100 06 102 | 101 | 95 
| | 

6.112 5 GR5 6, O81 6, 073 5 840 7. 401 7, 010 7, 384 7, 064 6, 857 

520. 5 443.0 502. 6 536. 0 580. 3 873. 5 725. 713.0 688. 2 674.7 

521.6 456.1 495.5 526. 3 422.8 597.8 614.4 669.4 * 662.3 | 665.4 

846 1, 107 892 774 850 766 962 1, 138 1,028 | 1,157 
671 872 695 66 650 618 816 877 811 915 
17 5; 197 208 200 148 146 261 217 242 
BBER PRODUCTS 
60, 859 57, 914 (3, 813 63, 333 61, 402 | 61, 2! 69, 178 r 51, 340 | 44, 200 
01, 491 106, 124 100, 77¢ 99, 457 93, 653 87, 409 83,215 | * 81, 658 87, 739 
61, 481 74, 828 60, 187 77, 87 62, 004 | 61,153 78, 376 73, 393 
197 238 286) 304 384 21 55S 628 732 714 
33, 008 34, 821 37, 320 38, 569 3, 820 43, 950 44, 460 44, 690 48, 417 51. 999 
37, 647 38, O75 46, 398 48, 608 3, 687 50, 379 49,550 | 54,507 | © 48, 261 52. 029 
8A, R24 83, 440 74, 524 65, 34¢ 67. ORS 63, 654 59, 059 51, 751 ’ 51, 636 54. 5089 
635 777 64 634 724 631 645 | 678 650 | 
' 
23, 037 22, 683 24, 87¢ 25, 869 24, 374 27,312 | 20, 648 32,085 | 30,171 | 32,005 
22, 151 21, 318 24, 158 25, 253 22, 377 26, 151 | 20, 250 32, 785 r 30, 260 29, O81 
7, 602 28, 352 27, 837 28, 470 30, 371 31,793 | 33,305 33,530 + 33,960 34, 359 
| | | 
| 

7,314 7, 583 &, 629 &, 469 8, 264 8,173 | 7, 816 | &, 659 7, 514 | ‘ 

6, 704 7, 526 8, 521 10, 194 12, 040 10, 610 } 8, 226 8, 709 7, 504 

» 830 2, 975 3, 119 4, 056 3, 884 4, 093 | 3, 814 3, 782 3, 213 

3, R58 4, 438 5, 206 | 6, 024 8, 049 6, 399 4, 300 | 4,774 4,140 

106 112 106 | 114 | 107 117 | 113 15 151 
12, 355 12, 341 12, 367 10, 749 7, 005 4,801 | 4, 423 | 4, 382 4.454 | 
O68 Rit) 4 4 73 17 1 107 1108 1152 | 
| | | j 

6, 223 6, 285 7, O89 7, 537 6, 916 7, 244 7,074 7, 988 6, 713 : 

5, 73: 6, 094 6, 688 8, 459 9, 629 9, 209 7, 556 7, 418 6, 135 
11, 432 11,710 12, 110 11, 248 8, 422 6, 619 6, 129 6, 400 6, 963 . 

51 57 48 55 33 33 50 68 102 A: 


il category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
n pp. 22 and 23 of the May 1950 SURVEY. 


Further revisions for stocks at 


mills, end of December, are shown at bottom of p, 8-37 of 
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Unless otherwise stated, 
1949 Statisti 





ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipmer 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production __._.__- ——" 
Percent of capacity_- 


Shipments. __. __.... thous. 0 


Stocks, finished, end of month 
Stocks, clinker, end of month 


CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, unglazed: 


Production. ______- 
Shipments. ___-. 


thous. of standa 


Price, wholesale, common, composite, {0 


ner th 


ac . 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
Production. ____- , Mecadd sh 
Shipments : 
Structural tile, unglazed: 
Production. 
Shipments... 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 
Production 
Shipments, domestic, total 

General-use food: 
Narrow-neck food 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packe rs’ tun 


thous 


Beverage (returnable and nonreturn t 
thous 
Beer bottles__.._.._._. 
Liquor and wine. Ss 
Medicinal and toilet. 
Chemical, household and industrial 
Dairy products. : 
Fruit jars and jelly glasses 
Stocks, end of month__ 
Other classware, machine-made: 
Tumblers: 
Ee ee 
Shipments_._.._____- : 
Stocks 


thous 


thou 


statistics through | 


} 1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the rcs 
eal Supplement to the Survey Seer 


te rearr 


s. of bbl 


fbbl 


rd brick 


bh. nlar 


ort tons 


hlers 


l¢ 
of gross 
] 


of dozens 


Table, kitchen, and householdware, shipments 


thous 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, penta total: 
Imports____- 
Production .___- 
Caleined, production, quarterly total 
Gypsum products s sold or used, patently te 
nealein she 
Caleined 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters. 
Keene’s cement. 
All other se plasters. 
—_. Saree 


thous. of sh 


she 


rt tons 
do 
do 

tal 

rt tons 


do 
do 


do 


thous. of sq. ft 


do 


do 


wt tons 


1949 


STONE, CLAY, 


11, 628 


l 
1 
500, 302 


464, 022 
10, 902 
122, 092 
568. 165 

8, 134 


719, 627 


57, O11 





SURVEY OF CURRENT 


April May 





PRODUCTS 





CLOTHING 

Hosiery: 
Production _ _- 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of month 


COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters): 
Production: 
Ginnings§___.....___- thous. of runnir 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. « 


Consumption4_- 


Stocks in the United States, end of month, 
ta it: 


. ‘ _.thous., ¢ 
Domestic cotton, total_ 
On farms and in transit 
Public storage and compresses 
Consuming establishments 
Foreign cotton, total______. 


r Revised. 
October 1950. 
2 Fee ad op nen of 1949 crop. 

o Inclu 


{ Beginning 1950, data for March, June, 
end of period covered. 





..thous. of dozen pair 


dao 


do 


1g bale 


of bales 
bales 


»f bales 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1 Data for wide-mouth food containers 


3 Ginnings to Jan 


$s laminated board, reported as component board 
September, and November cover a 5 


14, 776 


mn an 
733, 833 


’ 15, 531 
’ 15, 466 
° 3. 186 
r 10,675 
r 1, 605 
r 66 





inclhuc 


1 


uary 16, 195 


12, 530 
480 11, 125 
5, 364 26 


408 


7 


10, 662 718. R26 


uary, February, and July, 


{1950 ¢ 


ber 1 estimate o 
to end of month indicated 


1 4 Decem 
§ Total ginni 


rop 


week period and for other months, 


BUSINESS 


June 


1950 


Septet ar Novem- | I 


AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


RX4 20. O4 


R, 167 5, 144 


f f IRN 1 wn ‘ 2 ‘ We 





4 week 


At) 1, O82 l 
YS ~~ . { 


and fruit jars in Dece ‘ M9 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through i 7 " 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the it ee | fl : : err 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey I ay January | — | March April May | June July | August | ® ye October “tea | — 
— — J i 
as Pal rr. nl T ~~ ~~ ~ . 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
— ‘ ’ as | 
COTTON—Continued | | 
| | | 
Cotton (exclu f linter Continued | 
Export bales 656,897 | 528,316 | 654,948 | 685,775 | 470,653 | 539,105 | 740,533 | 284,982 | 355,975 | 372,381 | 283,816 | 371,870 |.......... 
Import lo 12, 806 10, 982 70, 575 62, 076 8, 456 2, 513 1, 490 2, 332 4, 730 22, 732 | 11, 889 | G Bae Recensekaie 
Prices rece 1 by farmer cents per Ib 26. f 26. 5 27.5 28.1 28.7 29.2 29.9 33. 1 37.0 40.0 | 38.9 | 41.1 40. 4 
Price wi ile, middling, '%e”", average, 10 | | 
market cents per Ib 30.3 31.0 32.0 31.9 32.5 32.9 33.8 37.1 38.1 40.7 39. 8 | 42.2 | 42.6 
Cotton linters:4 | 
Consumpt thous. of bales 131 132 128 156 131 134 138 112 149 | 124 129 | 118 | 110 
Product do 203 193 158 147 107 78 58 49 68 | 132 207 189 145 
Stocks, end of 1 tl} do r 559 576 580 561 580 546 | 610 | 436 340 | 337 409 461 518 
| | 
COTTON MANUFACTURES | 
| | | 
Cott ; , att | 
Cotton t 1 en good ver 12inches in width, | 
pr irterly mil. of linear yard 2, 313 | 2, 449 | 2,401 | 2, 395 |... a 
Export thous. of sq. yd 55, 918 36, 508 34. 970 49, 206 52, 840 51, 428 52,318 | 35,935 45,633 | 50,959 | 51,326  &. F eet. 
Impor do 2, 200 2, 845 4, 283 7, 481 4, 952 5, 042 4, 596 | 1, 905 2, 918 2, 570 2, 796 4 | Sees: 
Price wi | i 
Mill mar cents per Ib 38. 05 37. 90 37. 52 36. 72 33. 10 31.74 31. 66 35. 96 43. 58 | 48. 69 | 49. 36 | 48. 39 50. 21 
Det OS do 30 30.3 30.3 30.3 30.3 | 30.3 31.8 32.6 34.5 | 36.0 | 36.4 37.8 38.3 
Print cloth, 38 nch, 04 x & do 17.0 16. 6 16. 0 15.2 14.0 14.2 | 15.1 | 17.5 19.8 22. 4 21.5 21.9 22. 5 
Sheet i ached, 36-inch, 56 x 60. .do 17.0 17.2 17.4 17.2 17.2 17.2 | 17.2] 18.5 21.8 23.8 24.5 2.8 25.0 
Cott vari ern, prices, wholesale, mill | | | 
7/1, card t ‘ dol. per Ib 647 47 632 627 620 602 605 | 671 . 776 . 833 | R51 . 877 . 887 
40/1, twiste irded, skeir do 823 823 823 821 .799 778 786 | 840 . 925 | 1.007 | 1.072 1° 147 1. 166 
, , 
Spindle act n system spindles) :4 | | 
Active Ss] t working day, total. thous 21. 476 21, 463 21, (63 21, 596 21, 301 21, 458 21,474 | 21, 704 21, 845 21, 945 22, 149 22, 153 22, 084 
( 1 0) percent cotton do 20, 241 20, 217 20, 417 20, 340 20, 048 20, 229 20,221 | 2,525 20, 540 20,609 | 20,758 | + 20,751 20, 730 
Spindk rated, all fibers, total mil.of hr 9, 781 9, 663 9, 765 11, 808 9, 299 9, 467 11, 076 | 7, 75 10, 333 12, 638 | 10, 713 12, 979 9, 942 
Average per working dayc" do 466 406) 406) 472 473 473 452 | 408 517 | 516 | 542 530 | 523 
Consu in ent cottor do 9, 206 9, O91 9, 181 11, 130 8, 704 8, O35 10, 435 7, 234 9,711 11, 860 10, 041 12, 171 | 9, 376 
Operations as percent of capacity 124.7 133. 0 133. 4 127.3 127.8 128.1 123.0 110.9 140.2 139. 7 146.9 143. 2 141.3 
| | 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK 
| | 
Rayon yar iple fiber 
Consumpt oe os = - | . | 
Filame mil. of lb 79. 7 r 78.0 71.5 r 80.9 | 0.2 76.8 78.0 79.7 85. 1 79.0 82.5 4.) 5 See 
Staple filx do 23.9 r 24.0 22. 5 | 25. 4 | 23.3 25. 5 24.5 | 25.8 ’ 27.6 25. 5 25.3 ; , RR 
Stocks, prod nd of month | | 
Filar t ya do 14.3 14.6 13.3 12.3 14.2 15.6 14.4 | 13.1 | 10.5 10.0 | 10.2 kg ee 
Staple fit do 2.9 3.3 3.3 3.6 | 4.4 5.5 5.9 | 4.6 3.9 2.8 | 4.1 4 3 Scan 
Impor thous. of Ib 4,317 4, 016 4, 969 6, 710 5,171 8, 076 7,323 6, 653 7, 463 | 8, 960 12, 457 12, 958 ~anilbedan 
Price “ : | 
Yarn, ¥ e, 150 denier, first quality, mini 
mum filament dol. per Ib 710 710 710 710 710 . 710 . 710 | . 732 . 740 . 755 | 7 a 
Staple fiber we, 114 denier do 350 . 350 350 350 350 350 350 | . 355 . 370 | . 370 . 370 . 370 . 400 
Rayon broad-w goods, production, quarterly | 
thous. of linear yards 544, 104 590, 690 | 551,842 | | 570,600 |___. Le ER, Re Se 
Silk Aw | | 
Import thous. of Ib 370 539 617 | 628 | 669 705 | 744 | 1, 033 | 902 | 1, 307 1, 300 | 1, 152 aa 
Price, wholesa upan, white, 13/15 (N. Y | | | | | 
dol. per Ib 2. 68 2.72 | 2.71 2. 65 | 2. 65 2. 68 2. 68 3. 05 3. 42 | 3. 40 3. 51 3.72 4.11 
WOOL 
C i. 
onsumptior ired ba § | 
Appar " thous. of Ib 35, 144 31, 352 34, 684 41, 730 31, 108 32, 468 39, 765 28, 816 38, 048 44, 390 * 38,004 i ) a 
Carpet cla do 17, 355 15, 716 15, 724 19, 765 16, 652 16, 204 18, 445 9, 608 15, 768 18, 360 16, 704 4 | = ieee 
Im por do 57, 515 77, 891 74, 651 66, 630 56, 4 54, 879 55, 249 68, 77: 74, 833 56, 832 49, 254 i § See 
Price wh I Di | | 
Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured. dol. per Ib 1. 562 1. 588 1. 625 1. 625 1. 629 1. 608 1. 760 | 1. 800 2.045 2. 451 | 2. 469 2. 540 ' 2. 650 
Raw, bright fle Mis, greasy do 552 559 570 570 564 620 678 702 | 778 . 892 | . 909 . 973 11131 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in | 
bond dol. per Ib 1.375 1. 465 1. 575 | 1. 575 1. 00 1.715 1.775 1.775 | 1. 965 2. 725 12.515 12. 560 12 600 
i | | 
WOOL MANUFACTURES | 
| 
weekly average): | 
, 
juar { thous. of active hours 69 7 86 &3 a6 87 86 | 70 | 102 105 119 if = Leer 
do 2, 122 2,175 2,172 2, 006 2, 136 2, 188 2, 214 1, 933 | 2, 391 2, 346 2, 502 ff ees 
do 28 29 27 27 28 27 25 26 30 18 17 __y ee 
rug 
do 141 154 166 169 170 159 160 101 | 172 | 160 °177 | ee 
do 71 79 87 83 | 85 82 76 | 51 83 | 81 92 5 CSS 
do 77, 497 77, 597 79, 834 77. 269 | 79, 582 | 85,011 | 85, 662 74, 410 96, 134 87, 513 791,915 4 5 Seer: 
do 95, 935 3, 207 104, 027 103, 917 100,746 | 101,863 | 102,418 85, 975 115,302 | 115, 284 120, 695 _ ft | Sere 
do 172 185 a9 207 186 | 191 | 187 167 233 | 227 233 | a 
| | | 
total§ thous. of Ib 67, 365 56, 780 60, 324 74, 610 60, 516 63,320 | 77,555)! 51, 064 60,848 | 81,815) * 60,736 TR, SED 10.600 cccce 
3 
do 7, 357 6, 628 6, 664 7, 835 6, 468 6, 784 8, 725 5, O64 8, 384 | 9, 585 r 7, 832 ¢  f See). See 
, do 42, 795 34, 796 37, 908 46, 495 36, 832 40, 012 49, 380 34, 860 44, 796 52, 970 3 44, 180 GL Bsecéuetene 
i other§ do | 17,213 15,356 | 15, 752 20, 280 7, 216 16, 524 19, 450 10, 240 16, 668 19,260 | * 17,724 20, 480 |....--.--. 
worsted yarn (Bradford | | | | 
1) 2/32s dol. per Ib 2. 975 2.975 | 2. 975 2. 975 | 2. 975 2. 975 2.975 2.975 2.975 | 3. 665 | 4.125 4.175 | 4.175 





ised Nominal price 
q Beginning 1950, data for March, June, September, and November cover a 5-week period and for other months, 4 weeks; prior to 1950, calendar months are represented; stock data and num- 


ber of ac lles are for end of period covered. 

nthly revisions beginning 1944 (to incorporate new quotations for two constructions previously included at OPA ceiling prices) are available upon request. 
Substitut series, See note marked ‘‘g”” at bottom of p. 8-39 of the July 1950 SURVEY. 

§ Data for the third month of each quarter and for November cover a 5-week period; other months, 4 weeks. 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued | | 





Woolen and worsted woven goods, except woven 
felts: 
Production, quarterly, total thous. of lin. yd 198, 149 111. 647 
Apparel fabrics, total do 9), 956 92. 890 | 
overnment orders do » 508 1 843 
Other than Government orders, total__do 2 88, 448 91, 047 
Men’s and boys’ do 41 19 190 ‘5. 700 
Women’s and children’s do 2 7 40. 079 
Unclassified. ____- ays do % A, Ae 5 2590 
Blanketing_____- do 5 112 6.5 
Other nonappare! fabrics do 2, O81 | 42, 202 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill: 
Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 oz__dol. per yd 3 2. 995 2.970 2. 970 3. 004 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 o7., 54-inch 
dol. per yd 2. 47 7 2. 475 2.475 2 ¢ 2 475 





1 





ANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 








AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments number 
Exportst. do 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total_- ; 76a" 5 32 75, 465 | ° 5 11 r 856, 61 706, 702 | ° $ | * 722,84 f f 57 640, 674 
Coaches, total ad 3S If sg 397 57 : 664 
ss ) 5 , ; , 323 ¢ 2 3 { ‘ y 601 
Passencer cars, total Ss ( } IRS l 55 } 578, 51 720 5, 007 2, 782 f f 69 ; 521. 136 
Domestic. ____ lo ‘ 5, 4 77 , 5 is, Tf 2. 935 S81, 0, 550 2.4 { { r “), GAR 
Trucks, total_____- de i, r 93, 31 Lif] r 135, 329 | ° , ri } ' 118, 874 
Domestic ), 784 | 84, 37 ), O38 ! 7|° 120,233 | © OR, ’ wg! or 103. 516 


Exports, totalt 
‘assenger cars : 
ieee 


Truck trailers, production, total 
Complete trailers 
Vans 
All other ‘ 
Chassis shipped as such 
Registrations: 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute 
Shipments: 
Freight cars, total number 
Equipment manufacturers, tota! 
Domestic 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
td Domestic __- 
a Railroad shops, domestic 
| Raegation of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class I), end of month:§ 
Number owned ____. thousands ' 7 728 
Undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
thousands 13% ¢ 128 
Percent of total ownership ‘ ) 7 ‘7 7.4 
Orders, unfilled number l } , 7 27, { 40, 405 
Equipment manufacturers do 55 1 I 3,7 24, 338 
Railroad shops do : 192 16, 067 
Locomotives (class I), end of month 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
number 
Percent of total on line 
Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, total number 
Equipment manufacturers do 
Railroad shops do 

Other locomotives, total do 
Equipment manufacturers do 
Railroad shops do 


do 
do 


do 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTO 


number 
do 


do 








* Revised. 

1 Includes 2,625,000 linear yards, containing from 25 to 50 percent wool, not distributed between government and non-government orders 

2 Not comparable with earlier data; see note 1. 

3 Beginning July 1950, the industry coverage has been increased by approximately 7 percent 4 See note marked © 

Publication of data for military shipments and the total, formerly shown here, has been discontinued by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Excludes “special category” exports not shown separately for security reasons 

Not including railroad-owned private refrigerator cars 

©Data represent freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total ownership (revised figures on the new basis for May-October 1949 were published beginning in t! ly 1950 SURVEY); 
figures shown through April 1949 represent freight cars awaiting repairs as a percent of total on line a 
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MAJOR BUSINESS INDICATOR 
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; oe ne 
| 3080 7 1066 | 107 | 1088 0 | IpsD Item 1980 | 1946 1 tng | 1948 
: : 
= —_ | a — 7 — 
. Canstruction | 
01.3} S11] o33| 2001] o56) sas i a oo 
- ee | Sen New constructios, total (mil. of dol.)...__| 8,108 | 12,000 | 16,627 | 21, 572 | 22, 504 
Set eee eee aes | et Sn ee =] hee | Sete | 25, 151) 16, 005 | 10, aoe 
- ed 7 ee si . oes nonfarm) . . PBL cit 6, 8,550; & 
a 9 46 ; 8.9 1.9 . —-2.5 Nonresidents except tia id b- : The s 
: : i a a ‘ss c utility .,......... Daag a thik omisaaaaall 3,142] 2.621) & 
aa. 5 30. ~s 66; 8&3 42.1 Public ut + ERED CESIESTE 7%. s 1,374; 2338! 3, 002 3,316 
72.5) M03) 187)| WS) 268) 266 A a SE ae Sibéen 30 bd “— | 4 07 : a0 
. . Nonresidential bullding._.........} 970] 364 500 | 1,301} 2088 
7291 377.7! -191.0 ) 209. 5 | 9989 Military and miaval............. one 1a 188 a4 ) 68} 187 
: ‘5.1 109, 2 . 119.9 | 132.3 oe SE a etaediien-~----caphnetens 1,381 895 i, 514 1, 856 2,123 
‘7, MLS} 1220 3) Employment Status of the Civilian Non- 
ij ea) Sy eee $3 inetitutional Popaistion | 
+ 3.9; 35.1); GBs} 40.8 ; 
69 187) 183] 166) 18.6 || Tota: 14 years of age and over, monthly | 
22 M6; 17.2 18.7 224 average (thous. of persons) .. Ke 5; [208 o70 108, O18 202, 178 }108, 4 
: Labor a a << 60, 168 | 4 y 462. 
6] a +E $3 2 Employed, total... .----. aul = BS, 250 | 58, 02: | 58, 378 | 58, 710 
7) aot 4241 az3 ae fase 2 = de pace 5 8, 266 . ao 60m 
i323; 145! 163 19.3 v nN SST GIENS Sat 4 "uae | ‘2 ise | eeal aoe 
4; 118; 112 15.6 Not in isbor force......-..-... a 45, 650 | 45, 850 | 45,733 | 46, 061 
f 358.81 170.8) 187.0 205. 6 Huployment and Wagse 
5, 200 86 ta Employees in nonagricultural establish- ) 
1 o30 eis "460 7000 ments, mo. svg., total (thous.).......| 90,987 | 41.412 | 49,271 | 44 201 | <3, 008 
380 : : 40 | Manulecturing. _............... O78 | 14,461 | 15,247 | 16, 208 | 14, 148 
we 560 690 600 
560 | 1,230 | 7} 1,570 Mining. _---------a0---------- os) 883) S| eh | aa 
480} 1,040 )| Bap onstruction... i.-...-..--.% 1 £G8i{ 1,02; 2165; 2 168 
1,350 | 300 4,700 || ‘Transportation and public utilities... * oo 4 123 | & 181 3. O77 
| _ Ees <> See aE ait 1 sas Loos | iout! £76] 1.7 
Service... .. Vn Fs ee eS 0431 | 4785; 4700) 4 781 
142 }| . Government............+.------ 0967) 6007) 5.464) 5613/ Sahl 
136 || Production and related workers, all 
146 ° 
¢ index, monthiy sverage 
= a eek nila aeeel 190.0] M478 16.2 | 165.2) MLE 
index, monthly s 
237 ( __ PE ---f MAO} BL7/| ame! g0.4/ o58 
7 it A weekly Dez worker: 
148 All industries_................... | S22l @4) wel wi] me 
po ee et 
506, 000 anneaal. OF 21; Se} me 
Loe) Al edustries — as} 10s!) tr!) 1950! Le 
487 vis industries. | 68] Lis6| 1.202) Laio| Lae 
iss | 29,378 Nondurs conceel ofan, BOM2{| 1.171 | 2.2781 1.328 
4, 713 Finance 
B ¢ oney supply, Dec. 31: 
See ||  Oderenoy in Glroulation (mil. of dou)... 7,008 | 28052 | 28, scs | 28, 2% | 27, 600 
i, B7 — adjusted, all (mil. 
. end, excluding U, 8. deposits ...| 29,798 | 53,314 | 87,121 | 85, 520 | 85, 750 
; Time, includ vings......... 089 900 | 56,411 | 57,520 | 58, 616 
133, 400 |330, 900 }403, 000 /4<4, | $75, 800 Selina tan tak of doi.) a ; 
Gl, 340 /151, 402 }191, 010 [21 | 234, 955 Debt, ee RE See 41, 981 /250, 148 (256, 900 292, 800 | 257, 130 
22,454 | 57,108 | 77, 618 | $8,$ 103, 945 Bu: receipta expenditures: : 
38, 386 | 04, 204. /115, 391/124 131, 010 Receipts, net_.........-..--.--.---» | 4,861 | 38,810 | 41,010 | 41, 450 | 38, 192 
36, O57 | a gee }100, 2 tr Ineome and OS ware: | 1,851 a 20, 296 | 21,165 | 20, 656 
7, 193 | 16, 22, 322 | 25,632; 21,236; 2,91 Expenditures, total............... ant 9 161 222 | 36, S76 | 36,200 | 41,7144 
22, 804 | 62, 579 | 70, 732 | 7 73, G48 ational defense and related activi- 
42, 042 |100, 208 /118, 908 [124 | 146, 268 SER: Te ~ ona. S 1,258 | 24, 087 | 14, 541 | 21, 201 | 1 88 
10,379 | 22, Gil | 32,142 | 3 | 48,671 || Bond prices (doliars): 
31, 663 | 77, GBT | 86, 766 | | 81, 577 Average, aii listed bends (N. Y. 5. E.)_ 4 7 me 08 | 100.16 as 
Soee Se °C eee ae 2.48 | 100.70 | 101.7 
) | £2, 290 | 80, 500 86, 400 | 51,300 | 61, 100 } FONE ne meno = n-nonane -| BO) BM) 8) 67.2) 1.8 
Sig | , 032 | 32,1 , 002 . 4 
: : ng 13, 4 : 14, 462 13, 329 14, 833 Com index (416 stocks) secs cece — “2 130.9 123 0 (a4 . : 121 4 
944 | 18,072 | 15, 228 | 16.01 18, 593 Industrials (365 stocks).............., O48] 143.4 123.0 130. ¢ 127.6 
903 6, 798 & 768 @, 585 16, 848 Public utilities (31 stocka)............ ae LH ao . ee, : * : 
52 1 976 2650 | 3,28 3, S40 Railroads (20 stocks) .............-... oS 4.8) 
2281) 4 6118 | 6,328 ae 
6, 285 | 10, 798 | 13 006 | 14, 403 | 13, 147 16 10 Foreign Trade . 
1,804) 3280) 4.895/| 6568) aoe] 6 : 
Si | ae) Sa) Sen) 8 10 | 0014 || "pete, ioceding tesnpertess...... 8,177 | 9, 798 |¢15, 240 | 12, 651 (+12, 051 
: General imports....................-.. £318) 4913) 6756 7,16) 6,62 
-«-+--| 104, 323 |187, 464 |210, 050 /193, 229 | 253, S73 |] Indexes (1996-88—100): « 
diene | 33, $42 | 90,296 | 26,614 | 19,860 | 38, 494 . 8. 
: tit 113 om, 4275; 4214) ‘on 
tori Sm} 4518 | 4428) +408 
; : 95 158 «188 ‘m0 4185 
05 234 275; 285 249 | 256 
4; 19863) 1862) 1712] 1001] 171.2 cai 113 ms}; 12 120 
i ei 6060; «os | os 
77 121.1/ 1021] 1651] e060! 1618 173 13; 25| mm 
65 146.9; 181.2; 1883) 1655! 1708 
70. 4 196.7; 1668.77) 178.1 16.41; 1662 : 
1.2) 1005) 1862) 1610/ 147.3) 188.2 | ) 
7.2) 1967] 16n6/ 173.4] t039/ 1725 33, 011 | 41,961 | 44,502 | 42, 710 | 24, 911 
77.0} 1G6] 146.6) i860] 1502; 186.8 ¥ 838 833 O79, 266 |560, 946 
O24; NGL) MAG; 1604] 1612) ies Passengers carried 1 mile (millions). ...| 22, 657 | 64,608 | 45,920 | 4i, 185 | 94, 100 
: : : : 




















